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LECTURES 



ON 



MOIULIj pmilosofmy. 



LECTURE I. 

MORAL Philofophy Is that brancli of fcience 
which treats of the principles and laws o£ 
dutj, or morals. It is called Philosophy ^ becaufe it 
is an inquiiy into the nature and grounds of moral 
obligation by reafon, as diflin£l from revelation. 

Hence arifes a queftion. Is it lawful, and is it fafe 
or ufeful, to feparate moral philofophy from reli« 
gion ? It will be faid, it is either the fame, or dif<« 
ferent from, revealed truth ; if the fame, unneceflTary 
—if different, falfe and dangerous. 

An author of New England fays, * Moral philo* 
fophy is juft reducing infidelity to a fyflem.' But 
however fpe«ious the objeftions, they will be found 
at bottom not folid. If the fcripture is true, the 
difcoveries of reafon cannot be contrary to it j ^d 
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10 LECTURES ON Left. I. 

tlierefore it has nothing to fear from that quarter. 
And as we are certain it can do no evil^ fo there is 
a probability that it maj do much good. There 
may be an illuftration and confirmation of the in- 
fpired writings from reafon and obfervation, which 
will greatly add to their beauty and force. 

The noble and eminent improvements in natural 
philofophy, which have been mad§ fince the end 
of the laft century, have been far from hurting the 
intereft of religion ; on the contrary, they have 
greatly promoted it. Why fliould it not be the 
fame with moral philofophy, which is indeed no- 
thing elfe but the knowledge of human nature ? It 
is true, that infidels do commonly proceed upon 
pretended principles of reafon. But as it is im- 
poflible to hinder them from reafoning on this fub- 
jeft, the beft way is to meet them upon their own 
ground, and to fliew from reafon itfelf the fallacy 
of their principles. I do not know any thing that 
ferves more for the fupport of religion, than to fee, 
from the different and oppofite fyftems of philo-t 
fophers, that there is nothing certain in their 
fchemes, but what is coincident with the word of 
God. 

Some there are, and perhaps more in the prefent 
than any former age, who deny the law of nature, 
and fay, that all fuch fentiments as have .been 
ufually afcribed to the law of nature, are from re- 
velation and tradition* 

We mull dillinguifli here between the light of 
nature and the law of nature : by the firft is to be 
underftood what we can or do difcover by our own 
powers, without revelation or tradition ; by the fc- 
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condy. that which, whea difcovered, can be mad6 
appear to be agreeable to reafon and nature. 

There have been fome very flirewd and abl^ 
writers of fate, viz- Dr Wilfon of Newcaftle, and 
Mr Riccalton of Scotland, who have written a- 
gainft the light of nature^ fliewing that the firft 
principles of knowledge are taken from informa- 
tion .-—That nothing can be fuppofed more rude 
and ignorant, than man without inftruftion : — That 
%vhen men have been brought up fo, they havfc 
fcarcelj been fuperior to brutes. It is very difficult 
to be pi'ecife upon this fubjedV, and to diftinguifh 
the difcoveries of reafon from the exercife of it. 
Yet I think, admitting all, or the greateft part, of 
what fuch contend for, we may, notwithftanding, 
confider how far any thing is confonant to rea* 
fon, or may be proven by reafon ; though perhaps 
reafon, if left to itfelf, would never have difco* 
vered it, 

Dr Clark was one of the greateft champions for^ 
the law of nature ; but it is only fince his time that 
the flirewd oppofers of it have appeared. The 
Hutchinfonians (fo called from Hutchinfon of Eng- 
land) infift, that not only all moral, but alfo all na« 
tural knowledge, comes from revelation^ the trub 
fyftem of the world, true chronology, all human 
arts, &c. In this, as is ufual with moft other 
clafles of men, they carry their noftrums to extra- 
vagance. I am of opinion, that the fcrlpture is 
perfeftly agreeable to found philofophy ; yet cer- 
tainly it was never intended to teach us every thin^. 
The political law of the Jews contains many noble 
principles of equity, and excellent examples to fu^ 
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t% LBCTUHES 0}f Led. I* 

tore lawgivers ; yet it was fo, local and peciiliary 
that certainly it was never intended to be imxnu- 
taBle and univerfal. 

It would be more juft and ufeful to fay, that all 
fimple and original difcoveries have Been the pro- 
du£lion of Providence, and not the invention of 
anan. On the whole, it feems reafonable to make 
moral philofophy, in the fenfe above explained, 
a fubjed of ftudy. And, indeed, let men think 
what they will of it, they ought to acquaint them- 
felves with it. , They muft know what it is, ii 
they mean even to fhew that it is falfe. 

Tie Difuision of the Subject* 

Moral philofophy is divided into two great 
branches, ethics and politics ; to this fome add ju* 
xifprudence, though this may be confidered as a 
part of politics* 

Ethics relate to perfonal duties ; politics to the 
conftitution, government, and rights of focieties^ and 
iurifprudence, to the adminiitration of juftice in 
conftituted ftates. 

It feems a poipit agreed upon, that the principles 
t)f duty and obligation mull be drawn from the na« 
tore of man. That is to fay, if we can difcover 
how his Maker formed him, or for what he in- 
tended him, that certainly is what he ought to be. 

The knowledge of human nature, however, is 
either perplexed and diiEcult of itfelf, or hath been 
made fo by the manner in which writers in all ages 
have treated it. Perhaps this circumftance itfelf is a 
Arbng prefumptiou of the truth ot the fcripture- 
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doftrine of the depravitj and corruption of our na- 
ture. Sappofing this depravity, it muft be one great 
caufe of diiHculty and confiifion in giving an account 
of human nature as the work of God. 

This I take to be indeed the cafe with the 
greateft part of our moral and theological know- 
ledge. 

Thofe who deny this depravity, will be apt to 
plead for every thing, or for many things, as dic- 
tates of nature, which are in reality pfopenfi ties of 
nature in its prefent Hate, but at the fame time the 
fruit and evidence of its departure from its original 
purity. It is by the remaining power of natural 
confcience that we muft endeavour to detefl and op- 
pofe their errors. 

I. We may confider man very generally in his 
fpecies as diftinft frorti and fuperior to the other 
creatures, and what it is, in which the difference 
truly conCfts. 2. As an individual, what are the 
parts which conftitute his nature. 

I. Philofophers have generally attempted to af- 
fign the precife diftindion between men and the 
other animals ; but when endeavouring to bring it 
to one peculiar incommunicable chara£leriftic, they 
have generally contradicted one another, and fome- 
times difputed with violence, and rendered the thing 
more uncertain. 

The difficulty of fixing upon a precife critmon^ 
only ferves to fliew, that in man we have an ex- 
annple of what we fee alfo every where elfe, viz. 
' a beautiful and infenfible gradation from one tiling 
to another, fo that the higheft of the inferior is, a& 
it were, conneded and blen4ed with the loweft of 
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the fuperior clafs* Birds and bealls are conn^ded 
hj fome fpecieSy fo that yoa will find it hard to faj 
whether they belong to the one or the other. So 
indeed it is in the whole vegetable as well as ani- 
mal kingdom. (lO"^ Some fay men are diftin- 
guifhed from brutes by reafon, and. certainly this, 
either in kind or degree, is the moft honourable of 
our diftinftions. (2.) Others fay, that many brutes 
give ftrong figns of reafon, as dogs^ horfes, and ele* 
phants ; but that man is diftinguifhed by memory 
and forefight : but I apprehend that thefe are upon 
the fame footing with reafon, if there are feme 
glimmerings of reafon in the brute creation, there 
are ^Ifo manifeft proofs of memory, and fome of 
forefight. (3.) Some have thought it proper to 
diftinguiflb man from the Inferior creatures by the 
uf<j of fpecch, no other creatures having an articu- * 
late language. Here, again, we are obliged to ac- 
knowledge, that our. diftin^ion is chiefly the excel- 
lence and fulnefs of articulate difcourfe ; for brutes 
have certainly the art of making one another un« - 
derftand many things by found. (4.) Some have 
faid, that man is not completely diftinguifhed by 
any of thefe, but by a- fenfe of religicm. And I 
think it muft be admitted, that of piety, or a fenfe 
of the Supreme Being, there is not any trace to be 
feen in the inferior creatures. The ftories handed 
about by weak-minded perfons, or retailed hj cre- 
dulous authors, of refpeft in them to churches, or 
(acred perfons, are to be dtfdained as wholly fa- 
bulous and vifionary. (5.) TJiere have been fome • 
who have faid, that man is diftinguiihed fxom the 
brutes by a fenfe of ridicule. 
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The whole creation (feys a certain author) i% 
grave, except man, no one aughs but himfelf. 
There is fomething whimfical in fixing upon this, as 
the criterion, and it does not feem to place us in a 
very refpedable light. Perhaps it is not improper 
to fmile upon the occafion, and to fay, that if this 
fentiment is embraced, we Ihall be obliged to con- 
fefs kindred with the apes, who are certainly thwn-i 
felves poffeffed of a rifible faculty, as well as qua- 
lified to excite laughter in us. On the whole, there 
feems no neceffity of fixing upon fome one crite« 
rion, to the exclufion of others. 

There is a great and apparent diftinftion between 
man and the inferior animals, not only in the beau- 
ty of his form, which the poet takes notice of, 
Os bomifti sublime dedit, &c. but alfo in reafon, 
memory, refledlian, and the knowledge of God and 
a future ilate. 

A general diftinSion, which deferves particularly 
to be taken notice of in nkoral difquifitions, is, that 
man is evidently made to be guided, and proteded 
from dan|;ers, and fupplied with what is ufeful 
more by reafon, and brutes more by inftinft. 

It is not very eafy, and perhaps not neceffary, to 
explain inflin&. It is fomething previous to reafon 
and thought* When we fay the birds build their 
nefts by inftin£l, and man builds his habitation bj 
refle£lion, experience, or inftruftion, we under- 
ftand things well enough ; but if we attempt to give 
a logical definition of either the one or the other, 
it will immediately be aflaulted bj a thouCuid argu- 
ixients» 
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Though "man is evidentlj governed by fome- 
thing elfe than inflinft, he alfo has feveral inftinc- 
tive propenfities, fome of them independent of, and 
fome ef them intermixed with his moral difpofitions. 
Of the firft kind are hunger, thirft, and fome others ; 
of the laft is the storge, or parental tendemefs 
towards offspring. 

On inftinft we ihall onlj fay farther, that it 
leads more immediately to the appointment of the 
Creator, and whether, in man or in other crea- 
tures, operates more early and more uniformly 
than reafon. 



LECTURE II. 



^^ /CONSIDERING man as an individual, 
\^ we difcover the moft obvious and re- 
markable circumftances of his nature, that he is a 
compound of body and fpirit. I take this fbr 
grantf d here, becaufe we are only explaining the 
nature of man. When we come to his fentiments 
and principles of aftion, it will be more proper to 
take notice of the fpirituality and immortality of 
the foul, and how they are proved. 
- The body and fpirit have a great reciprocal in- 
fluence one upon another ; the body on the temper 
and difpofition of the foul, and the foul on the ftate 
and habit of the body. The body is properly the 
minifter of the foul, the means of conveying per- 
ception to it, but nothing without it. 

It is needlefs to enlarge on the ftrufture of the 
body J this is fufficiently known to all, except we 
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defcend to anatomical ezaftnefs, and then, like aU 
the other par» of nature, it fliews the infinite wif- 
dom of the Creator. With regard to morals, the 
influence of the body in a certain view naay be very 
great in enflaving men to appetite, and yet there 
does not feem any fuch connexion with morals as to 
require a particular defcription, * I think there is 
little reafon to doubt that there are great and eOen- 
tial differences between man .and man, as to the 
fpiirit and its proper powers ; but it feems plain, 
that fuch are the laws of union between the body 
and fpirit, that many faculties are weakened, and 
fome rendered altogether incapable of exercife, 
merely by an alteration of the ftate of the body. 
Memory is frequently loft and judgement weakened 
by old age and difeafe. Sometimes^ by a confu« 
fion of the brain in a fall, the judgement is whol« 
ly difordered. The inftin£live appetites of hunger 
and thirft, feem to refide dire£Uy in the body, and 
the foul to have little more than a paflive percep- 
tion* Some paffions, particularly fear and rage, 
feem alfo to have their feat in the body, immediate-* 
ly producing a certain modification of the blood 
and fpirits. This indeed is perhaps the cafe in fome 
degree with aU paffions whenever they are indulged ; 
they give a modification to* the blood and fpirits, 
which make them eafily rekindled ; but there are 
none which do fo inftantaneoufly arife from the 
body^ and prevent deliberation, will, and choice^ 
as thefe now named. To confider the evil paffions 
to which we are liable, we may fay, thoft that de- 
pend moft upon the body^ are fear, anger, volup- 
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tuoufnefs ; and thofe that depend leaft upon it, are 
ambition, envy, covetoufnefs. ** 

The faculties of the mind are commonly divided 
into thefe three kinds, the underftanding, the will, 
and the afTedlions ; though perhaps it is proper to 
obferve, that thefe are not three qualities wholly 
diftin£l, as if they were three different beings, but 
different ways of exerting the fame fimple prin- 
ciple. It is the foul or mind that underftands, 
wills, or is affefted with pleafure and pain. The 
underftanding feems to have truth for its obje6l, the 
difcovering things as they really are in themfelves, 
and in their relations one to another. It has been 
difputed, whether good may be in any degree the 
objeft of the underftanding. On the one hand, it 
feems as if truth, and that only, belonged to the un- 
derftanding; becaufe we can eafily fuppofe perfons of 
equal intelleftual powers and oppoiite moral charac« 
ters. Nay, we can fuppofe malignity joined to 
a high degree of underftanding, and virtue, or truer 
goodnefs, to a much lower. On the other hand, 
the choice made by the will feems to have the 
jud^ent, or deliberation of the underftanding, as its 
very foundation. How can this be, it will be faid, 
if the underftanding has nothing to do with good or 
evil ? A confiderable oppofition of fentlments a- 
niong philofophers has arifen from this queftion. 
Dr Clark, and fome others, make underftanding or 
reafon the immediate principle of virtue. Shaftf- 
bury, Hutchinfon, and others, make affeftion the 
principle of it. Perhaps neither the one nor the 
other is wholly right. Probably both arc no- 
ce ffary . 
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The conneftion between truth and goodnefs, be- 
tween the underftanding and the heart, is a fubjeft 
of great moment, but alfo.of great difficulty. I 
think we may fay with certainty, that infinite per- 
fection, intelle&ual and moral, are united and infe- 
parable in the Supreme Being. There is not, how- 
ever, in inferior natures, an exa£t proportion be- 
tween the one and the other j yet I apprehend, that 
truth naturally and neceflarily promotes goodnefs, 
and falfehood the contrary ; but ^s the influence is 
reciprocal, malignity of difpofition, even with the 
greateft natural powers, blinds the underftanding, 
and prevents the perception of truth itfelf. 

Of the will it is ufual to enumerate four afl:s ; 
defire, averfion, joy, and forrow. The two laft, 
Hutchinfon fays, are fuperfluous, in which he feems 
to be right. All the a&s of the will may be re- 
duced to the two great heads of defire and averfion, 
or, in other words, chufing and refufing. 

The afFe&ions are called alfo pafliions, becaufe 
often excited by external objcfts. In as far' as 
they differ from a calm deliberate decifion of the 
judgement, or determination of the will, they may 
be called ftrong propenfities implanted in our na- 
ture, which of themfelves contribute not a little to 
bias the judgement, or incline the will. 

The affedions cannot be better underftood than 
by obferving the difference between a calm, deli- 
berate, general inclination, whether of the felfifli or 
benevolent kind, and particular violent inclinations. 
Every man deliberately wiflies his own happinefs ; 
but this differs confiderably from a pafllonate at- 
tachment to particular gratifications, as a love of 
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riches, honours, pleafures. A good man will have 
a deliberate fixed defire of the welfare of mankind ; 
but ihh differs from th9 love of children, relations, 
friends, country. 

The paffions are very numerous, and may be 
greatly diverfified, becaufe^ every thing, however 
modified, that is the objeft of defire or averfion, 
may grow by accident or indulgence, to fuch a fize, 
as to be called^ and deferve tp be called, a paJlEon. 
Accordingly we exprefs ourfelves thus in the £ng« 
liih language : A pailion for horfes, dogs, play, &c« 
' However, all the paffions may be ranged under 
the two great heads of love and hatred. To the firft 
belong efteem, admiration, good-will, and every 
fpecies of approbation, delight, and defire ; to the 
other, all kinds of averfion, and ways of expreffing 
it, env^f malice f rage, revenge, td.;WhiEitev«r obje£ts 
they may be directed. 

Hope and fear, joy and forrow, though frequent- 
ly ranked among the paffions, feem rather to be 
ftates or modifications of the mind, attending the 
exercife of every paffion, according as its objcft is 
probable or improbable, poflefled or loft. 

Jealoufy feems to be a paffion of a middle nature, 
which it is not eafy to fay whether it Ihould be 
ranked under flie head of love or hatred. It is often 
faid of jealoufy between the fexes, that it fpring» 
from, love ; yet, it feems plainly impoffible that it 
can have place without forming an ill opinion of 
its objedb, at leaft in {pme degree. The fame thing 
may be faid of jealoUTy and fufpicion in friendfhip. 

The paffions may be ranged in two claiTes m a dif- 
ferent way, viz. as they are felfiih or benevolent^ 
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public or private. There will be great occafion to 
coniider this diftindion afterwards, in explaining 
the nature of virtue, and the motives that lead to it* 
What is obferved now, is only to illuftrate our na- 
ture as it really is. There is a great and real dif- 
tinddon between paffions, felfiih and benevolent* 
The firft point direftly,, and immediately at our owo 
intereft in the gratification ; the others point imme^ 
diately at the happinefs of others. Of the firft kind, 
is the love of fame, power, property^ pleafure. And 
^f the fecondy is family and domeflic afTeflion, 
firiendfliip, and patriotifm. It is to no purpofe to 
fay, that ultimately it is to pleafe ourfelves, or be- 
caufe we feel a fatisfaftion in feeking the good of 
others ; for it is certain, that the direft objedi: in 
view, in many cafes,, is to promote the happinefs of 
ethers ; and for this many have been willing to fa- 
crifice every thing, even life itfelf. 

After this brief furvey of human nature, in one 
light, or in one point of view, which may be called 
its capacity, it will be neceflary to return back, and 
take a furvey of the way in which we become ac- 
quainted, with the objefts about which we are to be 
converfant, or upon which the above faculties arc 
to be exercifed. . 

On this it is^ proper to obferve in general, that 
there arc but two ways in which we come to the 
knowledge of things, viz. ift, Senfation^ 2d^ Re- 
flexion. 

The firft. of thefe muft be divi^d again into two 
parts, external and internal. 

External arifes from the immediate impreffion of 
objefts from without* The external fenfes, in num* 

Vol. VII. C 
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ber, are five ; feeing, hearing, feeling, tailing, and 
fmelling. 

In thefe are obfervable the impreffion itfelf, or 
the fenfation we feel, and the fuppofition infepa- 
rable from it, that it is produced by an external ob- 
jeft. That our fenfes arc to be trufted in the in» 
formation they give us, feems to me a firft principle, 
becaufe they are the foundation of all our after rea* 
fonings. The few exceptions of accidental irre-' 
gularity in the fenfes, can found no juft objed;ion 
to this, as there are fo many plain and obvious 
ways of difcovering and correding it. 

The reality of the material fyftem, I think, may 
be eaiily eftabliihed, except upon fuch principles a& 
are fubverlive of all certainty, and lead to univerfal 
fcepticifm ; and perfons who would maintain fuch 
principles, do not deferve to be reafoned with, be- 
caufe they do not pretend to communicate know- 
ledge, but to take all knowledge from us. 

The Immaterialifts fay, that we are confcious of 
nothing but the impreiSon or feeling of our own 
mind ; but they do not obferve, that the impref- 
fion itfelf implies and fuppofes fomething external 
that communicates it, and cannot be feparated from 
that fuppofition. Sometimes fuch reafoners tell us, 
that we cannot fhew the fubftance feparate from its 
fenfible qualities ; no more can any man ihew me 
a fenfible quality feparate from a particular fubjeft. 
If any man will fliew me whitenefs, without fhew- 
ing me any thing that is white, or roundnefs with- 
out any thing that is round, I will fliew him. the 
fubftance without either colour or ihape. 
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• I mmaterialifm takes away the diAin£tion between 
truth and faKehpod. I have an idea of a houfe or a 
tree in a certain place, and I call this true, that is, 
I am of opinion, there is really a houfe or a tree in 
that place. Again, I form an idea of a houfe or a 
tree, as what may be in that place ; I aik what is the 
difference, if after all, you tell me, there is neither 
tree, houfe, nor place, any where exifting. An 
advocate for that fyftem fays, that truth confifts in 
the livelinefs of the idea, than which nothing can 
be more manifeftly falfe. 1 can form as diflindt an 
idea of any thing that is not, as any thing that is, 
when it is abfent from my fight. I have a much 
more lively idea of Jupiter and Juno, and many of 
their a£Hons, from Homer and Virgil, though I do 
not believe that any of them ever exifted, than I 
have of many things that I know happened^within 
tbefe few months. 

- The truth is, the immaterial fyftem is a wild and 
ridiculous attempt to unfettle the principles of com- 
mon fenfe by metaphyfical reafoning, which can 
hardly produce any thing but contempt in the gene* 
rality of perfons who hear it, and which, I verily 
believe, never produced conviftion even on the per- 
(qus who pretend to efpoufe it* 



LECTURE III. 



TNTERNALfenfation is whatMrHutchinfon calls 

the finer powers of perception. It takes its rife 

from the external objeSs, but, by abftraftion, con- 
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fiders foihethlng farther than merely the fenfible 
qualities.^— 

1. Thus, with refpeA to many ohjcfts, there is a 
fenfe of beauty in the appearance^ ftruQure, or 
compofition, which is altogether diftin£l: from mere 
colour, fliape, and extenfion. How, then, is this 
beauty perceived ? It enters by the eye, but it is 
perceived and relifhed by what may be well 
enough called ^1 internal fenfe, quality, cm: capacity 
of the mind. 

2. There is a fenfe of plcafure in imitation, 
whence the arts of painting, fculpture, poetry, are 
often called the imitative arts. It is eafy to fee, that 
the imitation itfelf gives the pleafure, for we receive 
much plcafure from a lively defcription of w];iat 
would be painful to behold. 

3. A fenfe of harmony. 

4. A fenfe of order or proportion. 

Perhaps, after all, the whole of thefe fenfes may 
be confider^ as belonging to one clafs, and to b^ 
the particulars which either fingly, or by the union 
of feveral of them, or of the whole, produce what 
is called the pleafures of the imagination. If fo, 
we may extend thefe fenfes to every thing that en* 
ters into the principles of beauty and gracefulnefs. 
Order, proportion, fimplicity, intricacy, uniformity, 
variety— efpecially as thefe principles have any 
thing in common that is equally applicable to all 
the fine arts, painting, ftatuary, architedlure, mufic^ 
poetry, oratory. 

The various theories upon the principles of beau- 
ty, or what it is that properly conftitutes it, are of 
much importance on the fubjeft of tafte and cri- 
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ticifm, but of very little in point of morals. Whe- 
ther it be a fimple perception that cannot be ana- 
lyfed, or a Je ne fcai quoi, as the French call it^ 
that cannot be difcovered, it is the fame thing to our 
prefent purpofe, fince it cannot be denied, that there 
is a perception of beauty, and that this is very dif- 
ferent from the mere colour or dimenfions of the 
objeft. This beauty extends to the form and fliapc 
of vifible, or to the grace and motion of living ob- 
jefts ; indeed, to all works of art, and productions 
of genius. 

Thefe are called the reflex fenfes fometimes, and 
it is of moment to obferve, both that they really be- 
long to our nature, and that they are very different 
from the grofler perceptions of external fenfe. 

It muft alfo be obferved, that fevexal diftinguifhed 
writers have added, as an internal fenfe, that of mo- 
rality, a fenfe and perception of moral excellence, 
and our obligation to conform ourfelves to it in our 
conduct. 

Though there is no occafion to join Mr Hutch- 
infon, or any other, in their oppofition to fuch as 
make reafon the principle of virtuous condudl, yet 
I think it muft be admitted, that a fenfe of moral 
good and evil, is as really a principle of our na- 
ture, as either the grofs external or reflex fenfes, 
and as truly diftinfl: from both, as 'they are from 
each other. 

This moral fenfe is precifely the fame thing with 
what, in fcripture and common language, we call 
confcience. It is. the law which our Maker has 
written upon our hearts, and both intimates and en- 
forces duty, previous to all reafoning. The op- 

C3 
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pofers of innate ideas, and of the law of nature, 
are unwilling to admit the reality of a moral 
fenfe, yet their obje6lions are wholly frivolous. 
The neceflity of education and information to the 
produdlion and exercife of the reflex fenfes or 
powers of the imagination, is every whit as great 
as to the application of the moral fenfe. If, therefore, 
any one fliould fay, as is often done by Mr Locke, 
If there are any innate principles, what are they ? 
enumerate them to me; if they are effential to man, 
they muft be in every man ; let me take any artlefs 
clown, and examine him, and fee if he can tell me 
what they are. I would fay, if the principles of 
tafte are natural, they muft be univerfal. Let me 
try the clown, then, and fee whether he will agree 
with us, either in difcovering the beauty of a poem 
or piflure, or being able to aflign the reafons of his 
approbation. 

There are two fenfes which are not eafily redu- 
cible to any of the two kinds of internal fenfes, 
and yet certainly belong to oiir nature. They are 
allied to one another — A fenfe of ridicule, and a 
fenfe of honour and fhame. A fenfe of the ridi- 
culous is fomething peculiar ; for though it be ad- 
mitted, that every thing that is ridiculous is at the 
fame time unreafonable and abfurd ; yet it is as cer- 
tain the terms are not convertible, for any thing 
that is abfurd is not ridiculous. There are an hun- 
dred falfehoods in mathematics and other fciences, 
that do not tempt any body to laugh. 

Shaftefbury has, through his whole writings, en- 
deavoured to eftabliih this principle, that ridicule is 
the teft of truth ; but the falfehood of that opinion 
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appears from the above remark, for there is fome- 
thing really diftind from reafoning in ridicule. It 
feems to be putting imagination in the place of rea» 
fan. — See Brown's Effays on the Charafteriftics. 

A fenfe of honour and ihame feems, in a certain 
view, to fubjeft us to the opinions of others, as 
tbej depend upon the fentiments of our fellow- 
creatures. Yet, perhaps we may confider this fen- 
timent as intended to be an affiftant or guard to 
virtue, by making us apprehend reproach froni 
others for what is in itfelf worthy of blame. This 
fenfe is very ftrong and powerful in its effefts, whe- 
ther it be guided by true or falfe principles. 

After this furvey of human nature, let us confider 
how we derive either the nature or obligation of 
duty from it. 

One way is to tonfider what indications we have 
from our nature, of the way that leads to the trueft 
happinefs. This muft be done by a careful atten- 
tion to the feveral claffes of perceptions and affec- 
tions, to fee which of them are moft excellent, de- 
lightful, or defirable. 

They will then foon appear to be of three great 
clafies, as mentioned above, eafily diftinguifliable 
from one another, and gradually rifing above one 
another. 

1. The gratification of the external fenfes. This 
affords fome pleafure. We are led to defire what 
is pleafing, and to avoid what is difguftful to 

them. 

2. The finer powers of perception give a delight 
■which is evidently more excellent, and which we 
muft necejQTarily pronounce more noble. Poetry, 
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painting, mulic, &c. the exertion of genius^ and 
exercife of the mental powers in general, give a 
pleafure, though not fo tumultuous, much more re- 
fined, and which does not fo foon fatiate. 

3. Superior to both thefe, is a fenfe of moral ex- 
cellence, and a pleafure arifing from doing what is 
diftated by the moral fenfe. 

It mull doubtlefs be admitted, that this reprefen- 
tation is agreeable to truth, and that to thofe who 
would calmly and fairly weigh the delight of moral 
aftions, it muft appear fuperior to any other grati- 
fication, being mod noble, pure, and durable. There- 
fore we might conclude, that it is to be preferred 
before all other fources of pleafure, that they are 
to give way to it when oppofite, and to be no other- 
wife embraced than in fubferviency to it. 

But though we cannot fay there is any thing 
falfe in this theory, there are certainly very eflen- 
tial defefts. As for example, it wholly confounds, 
or leaves entirely imdiftinguiflied, afting virtuoufly 
from feeking happinefs : fo that promoting our own 
happinefs will in that cafe be the eflence or defini- 
tion of virtue, and a view to our own intereft will 
be the fole and complete obligation to virtue. Now 
there is good ground to believe, not only that reafon 
teaches us, but that the moral fenfe diftates to us, 
fomething more on both he^ds, viz. that there are 
difinterefted afFeftions that point direftly at the good 
of others, and that thefe are fo far from meriting 
to be excluded from the notion of virtue altogether, 
that they rather feem to claim a preference to the 
felfifli aifeftions. I know the friends of the fcheme 
of felf-intereft have a way of colouring or folving 
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this. They fay, men only approve and delight in 
benevolent affisdicms, as pleaiing and delightful to 
themfelves. But this is not fatisfying, for it feems 
to weaken the force of public affeftion very much^ 
to refer it all to felf-intereft, and when nature feems 
to be carrying you out of yourfelf, hy. ftrong in- 
ftinSive propenfities or imf)lantcd affeftions, to 
turn the current and dire&ion of thefe into the 
ftream of fclf-intereft, in which experience tells us 
•we are moft apt to run to a vicious excefs. 

Befides it is affirmed, and I think with good rea- 
fon, that the moral fenfe carries a good deal more in 
it than merely an approbation of a certain clafs of 
a£Hons as beautiful, praife-worthy, or delightful, 
and therefore finding our intereft in them as ^e 
mofl noble gratification. The moral fenfe implies 
alfo a fenfe of obligation, that fuch and fuch ^ings 
are right, and others wrong ; that we jure bound in 
duty to do the one, and that our condu£l is hateful, 
blameable, and deferving of punifiiment, if we do 
the contrary j and there is aifo in the riioral fenfe ot 
confcience, an apprehenfion or belief that reward 
and punilhment will fbUow,' according as we ihall 
aft in the one way, or in the other. 

It is fo far from being true, that there is no more 
in virtuous aftion than a fuperior degree of beauty, 
or a more noble pleafufe, that indeed the beauty 
and fweetnefs of virtuous aftion arifes from this 
very circumftance — that it is a compliance with, 
duty or fuppofed obligation. Take away this, and 
the beauty vanifiies, as well as the pleafure. Why- 
is it more pleafant to do a juft or charitable 
aftioo, than to fatisfy my palate- with delightful 
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meat, or to walk in a beautiful garden, or read ah 
exquifite poem ? only becaufe I feel mjfelf imder 
an obligation to do it, as a thiiig ufeful and im- 
portant in itfelf. It is not duty becaufe plealing, 
but pleafing becaufe duty. The fame thing may 
be faid of beauty and approbation. I do not ap- 
prove of the conduft of a plain, honeft, induftrious, 
pious man, becaufe it is more beautiful than that 
of an idle profligate, but I fay it is more beautiful 
and amiable, becaufe he keeps within the bounds 
of his duty. I fee a higher fpecies of beauty in 
moral a£lion : but it arifes from a fenfe of obliga- 
tion. It may be faid, that my intereft and duty 
^re the fame, becaufe they are infeparable, and the 
one arifes from the other ; but there is a real dif- 
tin&ion and priority of order. A thing is not my 
duty, becaufe it is my intereft, but it is a wife ap- 
pointment of nature, that I fhall forfeit my intereft, 
}£ I negleft my duty. 

Several other remarks might be made to confirm 
this. When any perfon has by experience found, 
that in feeking pleafure he embraces a lefs pleafing 
enjoyment, in place of one more delightful, he 
may be fenfible of miftake or misfortune, but he 
has nothing at all bf the feeling of blame or felf- 
condemnatlon ; but when he hath done an immoral 
aftion, he has an inward remorfe, and feels that he 
Jias broken a law, and that he ought to have done 
0therwife» 
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LECTURE IV. 

THIS , therefore, lays us under the neceffity of 
fearching a little further for the principle of 
moral a&ion. In order to do this with the greater 
accuracy, and give you a view of the chief contro- 
verfies on this fubjed, obferve, that there are really 
three queftions upon it, which mull be inquired 
into, and diflinguiflied. I am fenfible, they are fo 
intimately conneded, that they are fometimes ne- 
ceffarily intermixed ; but at others, not diftinguiih- 
ing leads into error. The queilions relate to, 
I. The nature of virtue. 
' 2. The foundation of virtue. 
3. The obligation of virtue. 
When we inquire into the nature of virtue, we 
do enough when we point out what it is, or Ihew 
how we may come to the knowledge of every par- 
ticular duty, and be able to diftinguifli it from the 
oppofite vice. When we fpeak of the fouhdatiori 
of virtue, we afk or anfwer the queftion, Why is 
it fo ? Why is this courfe of aftion preferable to 
the contrary ? What is its excellence ? When we 
fpeak of the obligation of virtue, we aik, By what 
law we are bound, or from what principles we 
ought to be obedient to the precepts which it con- 
tains or prefcribes ? 

After fpeaking fomething to each of thefe — lo 
the controveriies that have been raifed upon them— . 
and the propriety or importance of entering far 
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into thefc controverfies, or a particular decifion of 
them, I fliall proceed to a detail of the moral laws, 
or the feveral branches of duty, according to the 
divifion firft laid down. 

I . As to the nature of virtue, or what it is ; . or, 
in other words, what is the rule by which I muft 
try every difputed pradice**— that I may keep clear 
of the next queftion, you may ohferve, that upon 
all the fyftems they muft have recourfe to one or 
more of the following, viz. Confcience, reafon, ex- 
perience. All who found virtue upon aSe&ion^ 
particularly Hutchinfon^ Shaftelbury, and their fol- 
lowers, make the moral fenfe the rule of duty, and 
very often attempt to exclude the ufe of reafon on 
this fubjeft. Thefe authors feem aKo to make be- 
nevolence and public affeftion the ftandard of virtue, 
in diflindtion from all private and felfifh pafHons. 

Dr Clark, and moft Englifli writers of the laft 
age, make reafon the ilandard of virtue, particu- 
larly as oppofed to inward fcntiment or affeftion. 
They have this to fay particularly in fupport of their 
opinion, that reafon does in fa3: often controul and 
alter fentiment ; whereas fentiment cannot altier the 
clear deciiions of reafon. Suppofe my heart dic- 
tates to me any thing to be my duty, as, for ex- 
ample, to have compaflion on a perfon dete£led in 
the commifilan of crimes; yet if, upon cool re- 
flection, I perceive that fuflfering him to go unpu- 
niflied will be hurtful to the community, I coun- 
teract the fentiment from the deduftions of reaibn. 

' A-gain : Some take in the aid of experience, and 
chiefly aCl upon it. AU particularly who are upon 
the felfiih fcheme, find it neceflary to make expe» 
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rience the guide, to fliew them what things are really 
conducive to happinefs, and what not. 

We fhall proceed to confider the opinions upon 
the nature of virtue, the chief of which are as fol- 
low. 

1. Some fay that virtue confifts in afting agree- 
ably to the nature and reafon of things ; and that 
we are to abftrad from all afte&ion, public and 
private, in determining any queftion upon it.—-* 

2. Some fay that benevolence or public affedioH 
is virtue, and that a regard to the good of the whole 
is the ftandard of virtue. What is moft remark- 
able in this fcheme is, that it makes the fenfe of 
obligation in particulai? inftances give way to a fup- 
pofed greater good. — Hutchinson. 

3. One author (WoUafton Rel. of Nat. delineated) 
makes truth the foundation of virtue j and he re- 
duces the good or evil of any aftion to the truth 
or falfehood of a propofition. This opinion differs 
not in fubftance, but in words only, from Dr 
Clark's. 

4. Others place virtue in felf-love, and make a 
well regulated felf-love the ftandard and foundation 
of it. This fcheme is beft defended by Dr Camp- 
bell, tff St Andrew's. 

3, Some of late have made fympathy the ftand- 
ard of virtue, particularly Smith, in his Theory of 
Moral Sentiments. He fays we have a certain 
feeling, by which we fympathife, and, as he caHs 
it, go along with what appears to be right. Thi^ 
is but a new phrafeology for the nioral fenfe. 

Vol- VII. D 
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6. David Hume has a fcheme of morals that is. 
peculiar to himfelf. . He makes every thing that is 
agreeable and useful virtuous, and vice versa, by 
which he entirely annihilates the difference be- 
tween natural and moral qualities, making health, 
ilrength, cleanlinefs, as really virtues as integrity 
tsind truth. 

7. We have an opinion publiflied in this country, 
that virtue confiils in the love of being, as fuch. 

Several of thefe authors do eafily and naturally 
incorporate piety with their fyftem, partijcularly 
Clark, Hutchinfon, dampbell, and Edwards. 

And there are fome who begin by eftablifliing 
natural religion, and then found virtue upon piety. 
This amounts to the fame thing in fubftance ; for 
reafoners upon the nature of virtue only .mean to 
ihew what the Author of nature has pointed out as 
duty. And after natural religion is eftablifhed on 
general proofs, it will remain to point, out what are 
its laws, which, not taking in revelation, muft 
bring us back- to gonfider our own nature, and the 
national deduftion from it. 

2. The opinions on the foundation of virtue may 
be fummed up in the four following. 

I. The will of God. 2. The reafon and na- 
ture of things. 3. The public intereft. 4. Private 
intereft. 

I • The will of God. By this is not meant what 
was mentioned above, that the intimations of the di- 
vine will point out what is our duty ; but that the 
reafon of the difference between virtue and vice is 
to be fought no where elfe than in the, good plea- 
fure of God j that there is no intrinfic excellence 
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in any thing but as he commands or forbids it. 
They pretend that, if it were otherwife, there would 
be fomething above the Supreme Being, fomething 
in the nature of things that would lay him under 
the law of neceflity or fate. But notwithflanding 
the difficulty of our forming clear conceptions on 
this fubje6l, it feems very harfh and unreafonable 
to fay, that the difference between virtue and vice is 
no other than the divine will. This would be 
taking away the moral charafter even of God hini- 
felf. It would not have any meaning, then, to fay 
he is infinitely holy and infinitely perfe6l. But 
probably thofe who have afferted this, did not mean 
any more, than that the divine will is fo perfedland 
excellent, that all virtue is reduced to conformity 
to it ; and that w« ought not to judge of good an<| 
evil byany other rule. This is as true as that the 
divine conduft is the flandard of wifdom. 

1* Some found it in the reafon and nature of 
things. This may be faid to be true, but not fuf- 
ficiently precife and explicit, Thofe who embrace 
this principle fucceed bell in their reafoning, wl^en 
endeavouring to fhew that there is an effential dif- 
ference between virtue and vice. But when they 
attempt to fhew wherein this difference doth or can 
confifl, other than public or private happinefs, they 
fpeak with very little meaning. 

3. Public happinefs. This opinion is, that the 
foundation of virtue, or that which makes the dif- 
tindlion between it and* vice, is its tendency to pro- 
mote the general good ; fo that utility at bottom is 
the principle of virtue, even with the great patrons 
of difinterefted affedlion. 

D 2 
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4. Private happinefs. Thofe who choofe to place 
tlie fotLtidation of virtue here, would have us to 
confider no other excellence in it than what imme- 
diately- conduces to our own gratification. 

Upon thefe opinions I would obferve, that lliere 
is fomething true in every one of them, but that 
they may be eafily pufhed to an error by excefs- 

The nature and will of God is fo perfeft as to 
be the true ftandard of all excellence, natural and 
moral ; and if we are fure of what he is or com- 
mands, it would be prefumption and folly to reafoa 
againft it, or put our views of fitnefs in the room 
of his pleafure ; but to fay, that God, by his will, 
might have made the fame temper and conduct 
virtuous and excellent, which we now call vicious^ 
feems to unhinge all our notions of the fupreme 
excellence even of God himfelf. 

Again, there feems to be in the nature of things 
an intrinfic excellence in moral worth, and an in- 
delible impreffion of it upon the confcience, diC. 
tinft from producing or receiving happinefs, and 
yet we cannot eafily illuftrate its excellence, but by 
comparing one kind of happinefs with another. 

Again, promoting the public or general good 
feems to be fp nearly conne6led with virtue, that 
we muft neceflarily fuppofe that univerfal virtue 
could be of univerfal utUity. Yet there are two 
excefles to which tbis has fometimes led. One, the 
fatalift and neceffitarian fchemes, to which there 
are fo many objedlions ; and the other, the making 
the general good the ultimate pra^lical rule to 
every particular perfon, fo that he may violate par- 
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ticular obligations with a view to a more general 
benefit. • ' 

Once more, it is certain, that virtue is as really 
connedted with private as with public happinefs, 
and yet to make the intereft of the agent the only 
foundation of it, feems to narrow the mind^^ and to 
be fo deftru6tive to the public and generous afFec- 
tions, as to produce the moft hurtful efFeds. 

If I were to lay down a few propofitibns on the 
foundation of virtue, as a philofopher, they fliould 
be the following. 

I. From reafon, contemplation, fentiment, and 
tradition, the being, and infinite perfedion and ex- 
cellence of God, may be deduced ; and therefore 
what he is, and commands, is virtue and duty. 
Whatever he has implanted in corrupted nature as 
a -principle, is to be received as his will. Propen- 
llties refitted and contradidted by the inward prin- 
ciple of confcience, are to be confidered as inhe- 
rent or contradbed vice. 

.2. True virtue certainly promotes the general 
good ; and this may be made ufe of as an argu- 
ment in doubtful cafes, to determine whether a 
particular principle is right or wrong ; but to make 
the good of the whole our immediate principle of 
adlion, is putting ourfelves in God's place, and ac- 
. tually fuperfeding the neceffity and ufe of the par- 
ticular principle of duty which he hath imprcfled 
upon the confcience. As to the whole, 1 believe 
the univerfe is faultlefs and perfeft, but I am un- 
willing to fay it is the best poflible fyftem, becaufe 
I am not able to miderftand fuch an argument, and 
iecaufe it feems to me abfurd that infinite p^xfec- 
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tion fliotild exhauft or limit itfelf by a created pro* 
du£lion. 

3* There is in the nature of things a difference 
.between virtue and vice ; and however much virtue 
and happinefs are conne&ed by the divine law^ 
and in the event of things, we are made fo as to 
feel towards them, and conceive of them, as dif- 
tinft. We have the iimple perceptions of duty 
and intereft. 

4. Private and public intereft may be promoted 
by the fame means, but they are diftinft views ; 
they ihould be made to ailift, and not deftroy each 
other. 

TThe refult of the whole is, that we ought to 
take the rule of duty from confcience, enlightened 
by reafoB, csperie ce, and every way ty which 
we can be fuppofed to learn the will of our Maker^ 
and his intention in creating us fuch ai we are. 
And we ought to believe, that it is as deeply 
founded as the nature of God himfelf, being a 
tranfcript of his moral excellence, and that it i& 
produ&ive of the greatei^ good. 
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LECTURE V. 
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2, TT remains only that we fpeaH of the obligation 
of virtue, or what is the law that binds us ta 
the performance, and from what motives or prin- 
triples we ought to follow its diftat^es* 

The fentiments upon tlus fubje^El differ, as men 
liave different views of the nature ^nd fbundatknt 
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of virtue, yet they may be reduced within nar* 
rower bounds* 

The obligation of virtue may be eafily reduced 
to two general kinds, duty and intereft. The firft, 
if real, impUes that we are under fome law, or 
fubjed: to fome fupcrior, to whom we are account- 
able. The other only implies that nature points it 
out to us as our own greateft happinefs, and that 
there is no other reafon why we ought to obey. 

Now, I think it is very plain, that there is more 
in the obligation of virtue, than merely our greateft 
happinefs. The moral fentiment itfelf implies that 
it is duty, independent of happinefs. This pro- 
duces Temorfe and difapprobation, as having done 
what is blameabde and of ill defert. We have two 
ideas very diftin6l, when we fee a man miftaking 
his own intereft, and not obtaining fo much happi* 
nefs as he might, and when we fee him breaking 
Enough every moral obligation. In the firft cafe, 
we confider him as only accountable to himfelf ; in 
the fecosid, we confider him as accountable to fome 
fiiperior, and to the public. This fenfe of duty is 
the primary notion of law and of rights, taken in 
dieir moft extenftve fignification, as including eve- 
ry thing we think we are entitled to expefl: £rom 
others, and the neglect or violation of Whiph we 
eonAder as wrong, nnjuft, vicious, and therefore 
blameable* It is alfo affirmed with great apparent 
reafon by many, particularly Butler, in his Analogy 
and his Sermons, that we have a natural feeling of 
ill defert, and merited puniftuaent in vice. The 
patrons of the felfiih ideas alone, are tho£e who qoik 
fioejthe d>]igattioa of virtue to l^ppineiis* 
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But of thofe who are, or would be thought, of the 
oppofite fentiment, there are fome who difier very 
confiderably from others. Some who profefs great 
oppofition to the felfifh fcheme,* declare alfo great 
averfion to founding the obligation of virtue in any 
degree on the will of a fuperior, or looking for any 
fan&ion of punifhment, to corroborate the moral 
laws. This they efpecially treat with contempt, 
when it is fuppofed to be from the Deity. Shaftf- 
bury fpeaks with great bitternefs againft taking 
into view a future ftate of what he calls more ex- 
tended felf-intereft* He fays men ihould love vir- 
tue for its own fake, without regard to reward and 
punifiiment. In this he has been followed by many 
reafonefSy as far as their regard to religion would 
permit them. 

If, however, we attend to the dictates of con- 
fcience, we fhall find evidently a fenfe of duty, of 
£elf»approbation, and remorfe, which plainly fhew. 
us to be under a law, and that law to have a fane- 
tton : what elfe is the n^eaning of the ^fear and ter- 
ror, and apprehenfions of guilty perfons ? ^uarum 
mentes si rec/udantur, &.c. fays Cicero. 

Nor is this all, but we have all certainly a natural 
fenfe of dependence. The belief of a Divine Being 
h certainly either innate and neceflary, or handed 
down from the £.rft man, and ca;i now be well fup- 
ported by the cleareil reafon. And our relation to 
him not only lays the foundation of many moral 
fentiments and duties, but completes the idea of 
morality and law, by fubjefting us to him, and 
teaching us to conceive of him, not only as our 
Maker, Freferver| and Benef ador, but as our ngh^< 
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teous Goveraar and fupreme Judge* As the being 
and perfeftions of God are inrefragably eilabliihedy 
the obligation of duty Giuft ultimatelj reft here. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that the belief or ap- 
preheniion of a future ftate of rewards and punifh-* 
xnents has been as univerfal as the belief of a Deity, 
and feenas infeparable from it, and therefore mufk 
be confidered as the fanftion of the moral law. 
Shaftfbury inveighs feverely againft this, as making 
man virtuous from a mercenary view ; but there 
are two ways in which we may confider this mat- 
ter, and in either light his objedions have little 
force, (i.) We may conjGder the primary obliga- 
tions of virtue, as founded upon a fenfe of its own 
excellence, joined with a fenfe of duty atid depend- 
ence on the' Supreme Beings and rewards and pu-* 
niihments as a fecondary motive, which is found in 
£aa to be abfolutely neceflary to refttam or re-« 
claim men from vice and impiety. Or, (2.) W« 
may confider, that, by the light of nature, as well as 
by revelation, the future reward of virtue is confi-* 
dered as a ftate of perfeft virtue, and the happinefs 
is rejMTefented as arifing from this circumftance. 
Here there is nothing at all of a mercenary prin- 
ciple, but only an expe^ation that true goodnefs, 
which is here in a ftate of imperfeAion, and liable 
to much oppofition, fliall then be improved to the 
higheft degree, and put beyond all poilibility of 
change. 

We may add to thefe obligations, the manifeft ten- 
dency of a virtuous conduft to promote even our 
prefent happinefs : this, in ordinary cafes, it does ; 
and when joined with the fteady hope of futurity^^ 
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does in all cafes produce a happinefs fuperipr to 
what can be enjojed in the praftice of vice. Yet, 
perhaps, the Stoics of old, who denied pain to ]}e 
any evil, and made the wife man fuperior to all" the 
viciffitudes of fortune, carried things to a romantic 
and extravagant height. And fo do fome perfons 
in modern times, who, fetting afide the confideration 
of a future ftate, teach that virtue is its own re- 
ward. There are many fituations in which, if you 
deprive a good man of the hope of future happi- 
nefs, his ftate feems very undefirable. On the 
contrary, fometimes the worft of men enjoy prof- 
pcrity and fuccefs to a great degree j nor do they 
feem to have any fuch remorfe, as to be an ade- 
quate piinifliment to their crimes. If any fliould 
infift, that a good man has always fome comfort 
from within, and a bad man a felf-difapprobationr 
and inward difquiet, fuited to their charafters, I 
would fay, that this arifes from the expeftationof 
a future ilate, and a hope on the one fide, and fear 
en the other, of that condition there. - 

Thofe who declaim fo highly of virtue being its- 
own reward in this life, take away one of the moft 
confiderable arguments which, from the dawn of 
philofophy, has always been made ufe of as a 
proof of a future ftate, viz. the unequal diftribution 
of good, and evil in this life. Befides, they do not 
feem to view the ftate of bad men properly- When 
they talk of remorfe of confcience as a fufficient 
punifliment, they forget that this is feldom to a high 
degree, but in the cafe of fome grofs crimes. Cru- 
elty and murder, frequent afts of grofs injuftice, 
ere fometimes. followed with deep horror of coii- 
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fcience ; and a courfe of intemperance or lull is 
often 'attended with fuch difmal efFefts upon the 
body, fame, and fortune, that thbfe who furvive it 
a few years are a melancholy fpedtacle, and a 
burden to themfelves and others. But it would be 
very loofe morality, to fuppofe none to be bad men j 
but thofe who were under the habitual condemna- 
tion of <;onfcience. On the contrary, the far 
greater part are blinded in their underftandings, as 
well as corrupt in their pra6lice. They deceive 
themfelves, and are at peace. Ignorance. and in- 
attention keep the multitude at peace. And falfe 
principles often produce felf-juftification and ill* 
founded peace, even in atrocious crimes. Even 
comnaon robbers are fometimes found to juftify 
themfelves, and fay, I mull live ; I have a right to 
my fhare of provifio.i, as well as that proud fellow 
that rolls in his chariot. 

The refult of the whole is, that the obligation to 
virtue ought to take in all the following particulars : 
A fenfe*of its own intrinfic excellence-^of its hap- 
py confequences in the prefent life — a fenfe of duty 
and fubjeftion to the Supreme Being — and a hope 
of future happinefs, and fear of future mifery, from 
his deciiion. 

Having confidered the reafonings on the nature, 
foundatibn, and obligation of virtue, I now proceed 
to a more psuiiicular detail of the moral laws, and 
' Ihall take them under the three heads formerly men- 
tioned, Ethics, Politics, and Jurifprudence. 
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LECTURE VL 

AS to the firft, we muft begin whh what i$ 
ufiiaUj called the ftates of man, or the feve* 
ral lights or relations in which he may be confix- 
dered.^ as laying a found^ion for duty. Thefe 
fiates m;ay be divided into two kinds* i. Natural* 
2* Adventitious. 

The natural ftate may be enumerated thus : i • His 
ilate with regard to God, or natural relation to him> 
2. To his fellow-creatures. 3. SoKtudc or fociety. 
4« Peace or war^ Perhaps we may add to thefe, 
J. His outward provific«i, plenty or wanli. 

Thefe are called natural fl:ates> becaufe they aare 
necelTary and univerfal. AH men, and at all times^ 
are related to God. They were made by him, and 
live by his providence. We muft alfor neccffarily 
know our fellow-cteatures, and their ftate, to be fimi* 
lar to ours in this refpeft, and many oAers. A man 
muft at all times be independent, or conne^tied with 
fociety-*-^ peace with others, or at war well— .pro- 
vided, or in want. 

The other ftates are called adventitious, becaufe . 
they are the efieft of choiee and the firuit of in- 
duftry, as marriage — family— *mafter and fervant 
•^partkulslr voluntary focieties— callings or profef* 
ficms — chara^fs or abilities, natural and acquired 
— offices, in a oonftituted fociety - property^— -and 
many particular modifications of each of thefe. 

In profecuting the fubjeft further, and giving an 
analyfis of the moral duties founded upon thefe 
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ilates, I fliall firfl take notice of our relation to 
God, with the proofs of his being and perfeftions, 
and then confider the moral laws under three heads; 
our duty to God, to our neighbour, and to* our- 
(elves. 

I. Our duty to God. To this place I have re* 
ferved what was to be faid upon the proof of the 
being of God^ the great foundation of all natural 
rdigion ; without whi<Jh the moral fenfe would be 
weak and infufficient. 

Tlie proofs of the being of God are generally 
divided ioto two kinds, i. A priori, 2. A posteriori. 
The firft is, properly fpeaking, metaphyfical rea* 
foniag downward from the firft principles of fcienee 
or truth, and inferring by juft confequence the being 
and perfeaions of God. Clark's Demonftrations, 
&c. (if there be any thing that fliould he called a 
priori, and if this is a conclufive method of rea* 
foning),. is as complete as any thing ever publifhed 5 
perhaps he has carried the principle as far as it 
will go^ 

Tiiis way of arguing begins by eftablifliing out 
owa exifteiace from coofcioufnefs. That we are 
not neceffacily exiftent, therefore muft have a caufej 
that fomething muft have exiftod from all eternity, 
or nothing ever could have exifted ; that this Being 
muft exift by an internal neceflity of nature ; that 
what exifts neceffarily muft exift alike every w^here ; 
muft be perfeft ; aft every where ;*be independent, 
omnipotent^ omnifcient, infinitely good, juft, true: 
Becauie, as all thefe are evidently perfeftions or 
excellencies, that which exifts by a neceflity of na- 
ture muft be poffefted of every perfection. And 

Vol. VII. E 
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the contrary of thefe virtues, implying weaknefs 
-or infufficiency, cannot be found in the Infinite 
Being. 

The other medium of proof, commonly called a 
posteriori, begins with contemplating the univerfe 
in all its parts; obferving that it contains many 
irrefiftible proofs that it could not be eternal, could 
not be without a caufe ; that this caufe muft be in- 
telligent; and from the aftoniftiing grcatnefs, the 
wonderful adjuftment and complication of things^ 
concludes that we can fet ho boimds to the perfec- 
tion of the Maker, be caufe we can never exhauft 
the power, intelligence, and benignity that we fee 
in his works. In this way of arguing we deduce 
the moral perfeftions of the Deity from the faint 
refemblanccs of them that we fee in ourfelves. As 
we neceffarily conceive juftice, goodnefs, truth, &c. 
to be perfections or excellencies, we are warranted 
by the plaineft reafon to afcribe them to the Divine 
Being in an infinite degree. 

There is, perhaps, at bottom, no difference be- 
tween thefe ways of reafoning, becaufe they mull 
in fome degree reft upon a common principle, 
viz. That every .thing that exifts muft have a caufe. 
This is equally necpffary to both the chains of rea- 
foning, and muft itfelf be taken for an original 
fentiment of nature^ or an impref&on neceffarily 
made upon us from all that we fee and are con- 
verfant with. About this and fome other ideas 
great ftir has been made by fome infidel writers, 
particularly David Hume, who feems to have in- 
duftrioufly endeavoured to Ikake the certainty of 
our belief upon caufe and effedl, upon perfonal 
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identity, and the idea of power. It is eafy to 
raife metaphjrfical fubtleties, and confound the un- 
derftanding on fuch fubjedls. In oppofition to this, 
fome late writers have advanced, with great appa- 
rent reafon, that there are certain firft principles, or 
di6lates of common fenfe, which are either fimple 
perceptions, or feen with intuitive evidence. Thefe 
are the foundation of all reafoning, and without 
them, to reafon is a word without a meaning. 
Thej can no more be proved than you can prove 
an axiom in mathematical fcience. Thefe authors 
of Scotland have lately produced and fupported 
this opinion, to refolve at once all the refinements 
and metaphyfical obje£);ions of fome infidel writers. 

There is a different fort of argument often made 
ufe of, or brought in aid of the others, for the be- 
ing of God, viz. the confent of all nations, and 
the univerfal prevalence of that belief. I know 
not whether we muft fay that this argument refts 
alfo upon the principle, that nothing can exift 
without a caufe, or upon the plan juft now men- ' 
tioned. If it is an univerfal dilate of our nature, 
we nmft take it as true inmiediately, without fur- 
ther examination. * 

An author I formerly mentioned has fet this ar- 
gument in a peculiar light, (Dr Wilfon of New- 
caftle). He fays that we receive all our know- 
ledge, as philofophers admit, by fcnfation and re- 
flexion. Now, from all that we fee, and all the " 
reflexion and abftradtion upon it we are capaple of, 
he affirms it is impoiSble we could ever form the 
idea of a fpirit or a future ftate. They have, 
however, b^en early and univerfal, and therefore * 
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mufl have been communicated at firft, and handed 
down by information and inftruftion from age ta 
age. So that, unlefe upon the fuppofition of the 
exiftence of God, and his imparting the knowledge 
of himfelf to men, it is impoiSble that any idea .of 
him could ever have entered into the human mind. 
There is fomething ingenious, and a good deal of 
probability, in this way of reafoning. 

As to the nature of God, the firft thing to be 
obferved is, the imity of God. This is fufficiently 
eftablilhed upon the reafonings both a priori and 
posteriori. If thefe reafonings are juft for the be- 
ing of God, they are ftriftly conclufive for the 
unity of God. There is a neceffity for the exift- 
ence of one Supreme Being, the firft caufe, bu^ 
no neceffity for more ; nay, one fupreme indepen- 
dent Being does not adn^t any more. And when 
we view the harmony, order, and unity of defign, 
in the created fyftem, we muft be led to the belief 
of the unity of God. 

Perhaps it may be thought an obje£^ion to this, 
(efpecially if we lay any ftrefs on the univerfal 
fentiments of mankind), that all nations have been 
fo prone to the belief and worfhip of a plurality of 
gods. But this argument is rather fpecious than 
folid ; as, however prone men were to worfliip local 
inferior deities, they feem to have confidered them 
only as intermediate divinities and interceffors be-r 
tween them and the Supreme God. 

The perfedions of God may be divided into 
two kinds, Natural and Moral, • 

I. The natural perfedions of God are fpirituali- 
ty, ixamenfity, wifdom, and power. 
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We call thefe natural perfedions, becaufe they 
can be eafily diftinguifhed, and in idea at leail fe- 
parated, from goodnefs of difpofition. It is highly- 
probable, indeed, .that fupreme excellence, natural 
and moral, mufl always refide in the fame fubjed, 
and are truly infeparable ; yet we diilinguiih them, 
not only becaufe the ideas are diflind, but becaufe 
they are by no means in proportion to one another 
in inferior natures. Great powers of mind and 
perfection of body are often joined to malignity of 
difpofition. It is not fo, however, in God ; for as 
his natural perfe6lions are founded on reafon, fo 
his moral excellence is evidently founded in the 
moral fenfe, or confcience, which he hath implanted 
in us. 

Spirituality is what we may call the 'uery nature 
of God. It muft be admitted that we cannot at 
prefent form any complete or adequate idea of a 
fpirit. And fome, as you have heard formerly, 
iniift that without revelation we could never have 
acquired the idea of it that we have. Yet there 
are many who have reafoned in a very ftrong and 
feemingly conclufive manner, to fliew that mind or 
intelligence muft be a fubftance altogether diftindt 
from matter. That all the known properties of 
matter are incapable of producing thought, as be- 
ing wholly of a different kind — that matter as fuchy 
and univerfally, is inert and divifible ; thought or 
intelligence, active and uncompounded. See the 
beft reafoning on this fubje£t in Baxter's Immate- 
riality of the Soul. 

Inamenfity in the Divine Being is that by which 
be is every where, and equally prefent. INIeta- 
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phyficlans, however, differ greatly upon this fub- 
jedt. The Cartefians will not admit that place is 
at all applicable to fpirits. They fay it is an idea 
wholly arifing from extenfion^ which is one of the 
peculiar and efTential qualities of matter. The 
Newtonians, however, who make fo much ufe of 
the idea of infinite fpace, confider place as effcntial 
to all fubftance, fpirit as well as m^-tter. The dif- 
ficulties are great on both fides. It is hard to con- 
ceive of fpirit at all, feparating from it the qualities 
of matter ; and after we have attempted to do fo, 
it feenjs to be bringing them back to talk of place. 
And yet it feemsnot only hard, but impoffible, to 
conceive of any real being without fuppofing it in 
fome place, and particularly upon the immenfity 
of the Deity. It feems to be putting created fpi- 
rits too much on a level with the infinite Spirit 
to deny his immenfity. It is, I think, certain^ 
they are either confined to a place^ or fo li- 
mited in their operations, as is no way fo well 
cxpreffed as by faying^ We are here, and no where 
elfe. And in this fenfe both parties muft admit the 
'divine immenfity — that . his agency is equal, uni- 
verfal, and irrefiftible. 

Wifdom is another natural attribute of God,^ im-< 
plying infiuile knowledge — that all things^ in all 
their relations, all things exifting^ and all things, 
poflible, are the objedts of the divine knowledge » 
Wifdom is ufually confidered as refpefting fome 
end to be attained ; and it implies the clear difco- 
very of the beft and moll effeftual means of ^* 
tsdaing it* 
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P^wer is the being able to do all things, without 
limit or reftraint. The omnipotence of God is al- 
ways confidered as an effential perfeftion, and 
feems to arife immediatelj from creation and pro- 
vidence. It is common to fay that God can do all 
things except fuch as imply a contradidion^ fuch 
as to make a thing to be and not to be at the fame 
time ; but this is unnecefTary and foolifh in the 
w^ay of an exception, for fuch things are not the 
objects of power at all. They are mere abfurdities 
in our conception, and' indeed we may fay, of our 
own creation. All things are poffible with God^ 
nothing can withiland his power. 
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THE moral perfeftions of God are^ holinefs, 
juftice, truth, goodnefs, and mercy. 
Holinefs is fometimes taken in a general and 
comprehenfive fenfe, as being the aggregate, im* 
plying the prefence of all moral excellence ; yet it 
is fometimes ufed, and that both in the fcrip- 
ture-revelation and by heathen writers, as a peculiar 
attribute. In this limited fenfe it is extremely dif- 
ficult to defihe or explain. Holinefs is that charac- 
ter of God to which veneration, or the moft pro- 
found reverence in us, is the correfpondent affec- 
tion. It is fometimes alfo expreffed by purity ; 
and when we go to form an idea of it, perhaps we 
can fcarce fay any thing better, than that it is his 
being removed at an infinite diftance £rom th« 
groffeft of material indulgence. 
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Juftice is an invariable determination to render 
to all their due. Juftice feems to be founded on 
tlie ftrong and unalterable perception we have of 
right and wrong, good and evil, and particularly 
that the one deferves reward, and the other pu- 
nifliment. The internal an£lion, or the exter- 
nal and providential fan£lion of natural laws, 
point out the juftice of God, The chief thing 
that merits attention upon this fubjeft is, the con- 
troverfy about what is called the vindidlive juftice 
of God : That is to fay, is there in God, or have 
we a natural fenfe of the propriety of, a difpofition 
to infli6t punifliment, independently of the confe- 
quences, viz. the reformation of the offender, or 
the example of others. This loofe moralifts often 
declaim againft. Yet it feems plain, that the fenfe 
in our minds of good and ill defert, makes guilt 
the proper objeft of punifliment fimply in itfelf. 
This may have a relation to general order and the 
eood of the whole, which however is out of our 
reach* 

The truth of God is one of his perfections, 
greatly infifted upon in fcripture, and an effential 
part of natural religion. It is, infeparable from in- 
finite perfedlion ; for any departure from truth 
muft be confidered as arifing from weaknefs or ne- 
ceffity. What end could be ferved to a felf-fuffi- 
cient and all-fufficient Being by falfehood or de- 
ception ? 

Goodnefs in God is a difpofition to communicate 
happinefs to others. This is eafily underftood. 
The creation 13 a proof of it. Natural and moral 
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evil is no jaft c^jeAion to it, becaufe of the pore* 
ponderancy of happinefs. 

Mercy, as diftinguifhed from goodnefs or benig'- 
nity, is his being of a placable nature 5 ready to 
forgive ihe guilty, or to remit deferved punifli^ 
ment. It has been difputed, how far mercy or 
placability is difcoverable by reafon. It is not 
mercy or forgivenefs, unlefs it would have been 
juft at the fame time to have pvmiihed. There are 
but two ways by which men from reafon may in- 
fer the attribute of mercy to belong to the Deity. 
I. Becaufe we ourfelves are fenfible of this difpo- 
fition, and fee in it a peculiar beauty. 2. From 
diG forbearance of .Providence, that finncrs are not 
kmnediately overtaken with pnmihfnent, bust have 
fpace given them to repent. Yet as all the con- 
ckifioins drawn from thefe {principles nmft be vague 
and general, the expectations of the guilty founded 
upon them muft hex very uncertain. We muft 
conclude, therefore, "that however ftable a fbundh- 
tion there is for the other attributes of God in na- 
ture and reafon, the way in which, and the terms 
on n^ch, he will (hew mercy, can be learned 
from revelation only. 

Having coniidered the being and perfeAions of 
God, we proceed to our duty to him. 

This may be confidered in two views, as gene- 
ral and fpecial. 1. By the firft I underftand our 
duty to obey him, and fubmit to him in all things. 
This you fee includes every branch of Ji^oral duty 
to our neighbour and ourfelves, as well as to God, 
and fo the particular parts of it will be confidered 
afteiwards. But in this place, confidering every 
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good a&ion as an aft of obedience to God, we 
will a little attend to the divine fovereignty, and the 
foundation of it. ^ 

In fpcaking of the foundation of virtue, I took 
in a fenfe of dependance and fubjedtion to God, 
But as men are not to be deterred from bold in- 
quiries, a further queftion is raifed by fome. 
What is properly the foundation of the divine do- 
minion ? I . Some found it direftly upon Omni- 
potence. It is impoffible to refift his power. This 
feems to lay us under a necefEty, rather than to 
convince us of duty. We ought, however, to think 
and fpeak of this fubjeft with reverence, and cer- 
tainly Omnipotence f^ms to oblige us to a£hial, if 
it fliould ^not bring us to willing obedience. It if 
•^mewhat remarkable, that in the book of Job, 
j^mpofed on purpofe to refolve fome difficulties in 
providence, where God himfelf is brought in as 
fpeaking out of the whirlwind, he makes ufe of no 
ether argument than his tremendous majefty and 
irrefiftible power. Yet to reft the matter wholly 
upon this, feems much the fame as founding virtue 
on mere will. Therefore, 2. Some found the di- 
vine dominion on his infinite excellence ; they fay 
it is the law of reafon that the wifeft fliould rule,- - 
end therefore that infinite perfe6lion is entitled to 
univerfal iway. Even this, taken feparate and 
alone, does not feem wholly to fatisfy the min< 
If one perfon is wifer than another, it feems reafoi 
able that the other ihould leani of him,' and imitai 
him ; but it fcarcely feems a fufficient reafon ths 
the firft ihould have abfolute authority. But pei 
haps the weaknefs of the argument, taken in thl 
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view, may arife from the inconfiderable difference 
between man and man, when compared to the fu- 
periority of uniyerfal and unchangeable perfeftion. 
3, Some found it upon creation. They fay that 
God has an abfolute property in all his creatures ; 
he may therefore do what he will with his own. 
This, no doubt, goes a good way, and carries con- 
fiderable force with it to the mind, the rather that, 
as you will afterwards fee, it is fomething fimilar 
to this in us that lays the foundation of our moft 
perfeft rights, viz. that the produft of our owii 
induftry is properly at our own difpofal. 

As upon the foundation of virtue I thought it 
neceffary to unite the principles of different writers, 
fo upon this fubjed I think that all the. three par- 
ticulars mentioned ought to be admitted, as the 
grounds of the divine dominion. Omnipotence, 
infinite excellence, and the original produd^ion and 
continual prefervation of all creatures. 

2. Our duty to God may be confidered more 
fpecially, as it points out the duties we owe imme* 
diately to hinxfelf. 

Thefe may be divided into internal and exter- 
nal. I. The internal are all included under the 
three following, love, fear, and truft. 

The love of God, which is the firft and great 
duty both of natural and revealed religion, may be 
explained in a larger and more popular, or in a 
more precife and ftrifter way. 

In the firft, love may be refolved into the four 
following ads, (i.) Efteem, (2.) Gratitude, (3.) 
Benevolence, (4.) Defire. 
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Thefe four will be found infeparable from true 
love ; and it is pretty much in the fanue order 
that the ads fucceed one another. Love is founded 
on efteem, on the real or fuppofed good qualities 
pf the objed. You can no more love that which 
you defpife, than that which yoVi hate. Gratitude 
is alfo infeparable from it, to have a lively fenfe 
of favours received, and to efteem them for die 
fake of the perfon from whom they camte. Bene- 
volence, or rejoicing in the happinefs and wifbing 
well to the objeft. And, laftly, a defire of a place 
in his efteem. Whatever we love we defire to 
poilefs, as far as it is fuited to our faculties. 

The ftridey and more precife method of confi- 
deruig the love of God, is to divide it into two 
branches, benevolence, and defire. And indeed 
our aifeftions to God feem to be capable of the 
fame divifion as our afFeckions to our fellow-crea- 
tures, benevolent and feliitti. I think it unde- 
niable that theise is a difinterefted love of Cxod, 
which terminates direftly upon himfelf, without 
any immediate view to our own happinefs, as well 
as a difcovery of our great intereft in his favour. 

The fQCond great duty to God> is fear ; but here 
we muft carefully diftinguilh this affe£lion iron^ 
one which bears the name, and is different from it, 
at leaft in a moral \n.ew it is altogether oppofite. 
Dutiful fear is what may be otherwife called vene* 
ration, and hath for its obj'eft the infinity of the 
divine perfection in general, but particularly his 
majefty and greatnefs. The c^her is merely a fear 
of evil or punifliment from him : thefe are called 
fometimes a filial and fervile fear. The firft in- 
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creafeS) as men improve in moral excellence^ and 
tbe other is deftroyed. Perfect love cafteth out 
fear* Perhaps, however oppofite, as they have the 
fame name^ they may be faid to be the fame na- 
tural affedlion^ only as it takes place in innocent or 
holy, and in guilty creatures. The >fame majedy 
of God, which produces veneration in the upright, 
produces horror and apprehenfion of punifliment iii 
the guilty. 

The third great duty is truft. T^is is a conti- 
. nual dependence on God few: every thing we need, 
together with an approbation of and abfolute re- 
iignation to his providence. 

2. The external duties to God, I fliall briefly pafs 
over, being only, all proper and natural expfeffions 
of the internal fentiments. 

It may be proper, however, to take notice in ge- 
neral of the worfliip due to God, that whether we 
confider the nature of things, or the univerfal prac- 
tice of mankind, in all ages, worlhip, and that not 
only private, but public and fecial worfliip, is a duty 
of natural religion. 

Some of the eetemies of revealed religion, have 
fpoken with great virulence againft this, as unrea- 
fonable, and even diflionourable to the Divine Be- 
ing. The fubftance of what they fay is this, that; 
as it would be no part of the charafter of an emi- 
nent and good man, to defire and take pleafure in 
others praifing him and recounting his good quali- 
ties, fo it is abfurd to fuppofe, that the Supreme 
Being is pleafed with incenfe, facrifices, and praifes* 
But it ought to be obferv^ed, that he does not require 
thefe z&s and exercifes as any gratification to him- 

Vol. VII. F 
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felf, but as in tliemfelves jufl and neceflkrj, and 
fuited to the relation we (land in to him, and ufeful 
for forming our temper and univerfal praftice. We 
ought alfo to remember, that we muft not inamedi- 
atelj and without difcrimination, reafon from what 
would be praife and blame-worthy among men, to 
what would be juft or unjuft in God, becaufe the 
circumftances are very different. Befides, though 
for any man to defire the applaufe of his fellow- 
creatures, or be pleafed with adulation, would be ~a 
mean and contemptible character, becaufe indeed 
there is fuch imfpeakable imperfedlion in the befl 
of men ; yet when any duty or fentiment is fully 
^nd manifeflly due from man to man, there is no- 
thing improper or dishonourable in requiring or 
expedbing it. Thus a parent requires refpeft and 
fubmiffion from his children, a mailer from his 
fervants ; and though the injury is merely perfonal, 
he. thinks himfelf entitled to punifli every expreffion 
of contempt or difregard. Again^ every man who 
has beftowed fignal favours upon another, expedbs 
to fee evidence of a grateful and fenfible mind^ 
and feverely condemns every fei^ment or adlion 
that indicates a contrary difpofition. 

On the whole, then, we fee, that-if the worfhip of 
God be what is due from us to him, in confequence 
gf the relation we ftand in to him, it is proper and 
neceffary that he fliould require it. To honour God^ 
is to honour fupreme excellence ; for him not to 
«xpeft and demand it, would be to deny himfelf. 

One other difficulty I fhall touch upon a little. 
It refpedls the duty of prayer ; and the objeftions 
il^ equally againft it on the footing of natural re- 
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ligion and revealed* The objeftions are two* 
I. Why does God, who perfeftly knows all our 
i^antSy require and expeft prayer before he will 
fupply them? To this I would anfwer, that he 
fupplies great multitudes of our wants without our 
aiking it; and as to his requiring the duty of 
prayer, I fay the fame thing as of worihip in 
general ; it is reasonable and neceffary to exprefs, 
and to increafe upon our minds, a fenfe of depend- 
ence, and thereby lay us undei' an obligation of 
properly improving what we receive. 2. The 
other obligation is with regard to the force or effi- 
cacy of prayer. Why, it is faid, fhould we pray, 
when the whole fyftem of divine providence is 
fixed and unalterable ? Can we poffibly fuppofe 
that God will change his purpofes, from a regard 
to our cries or tears ? To this fome anfwer no 
otherwife than as before, that without having any 
effedl upon the event, it has only an effedl upon 
our minds, in bringing us to a right temper. Dr 
Leechman of Glafgow, in his difcourfe on prayer, 
makes.no other anfwer to this difficulty. But I 
think to reft it here, and admit that it has no in- 
fluence in the way of cafualty upon the event, 
would in a great meafure break the force and . fer- 
vency of prayer, I would therefore fay further, 
that prayer has a real efficacy on the event, and 
juft as much as any other fecond caufe. The ob- 
jection arifes from going beyond our depth, and 
reafoning from the unchangeable purpofe of God 
to human adions, which is always unjuft and fal- 
lacious. However unable we may be to explain 
k, nct^vithftanding the fixed plan of providence, 

¥2 
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there is a real influence of £epond psa^t^ both na- 
tural and moral, and I apprehend the connexion 
between caufe and efied is fimilar in both ca&s^ 
If it is fixed from eternity that there fhall be a 
plentiful crop upon a certain field, I know that 
nothing whatfoever can prevent it^ if otherwife, the 
efforts of the whole creation cannot produce it ; yet 
I know as certainly that, hypothctically, if it is 
not ploughed and fown, there will be no grain upon 
it^ and that if it be properly manured and drefled^ 
it will probably be fruitful* Thus, in moral mat* 
ters, prayer has as real an influence in procuring 
the bleffmg, as ploughing and fowing has in pro- 
curing the crop; and it is as confiftent with the 
eftabliflied order of natore and the certainty of 
events in the one cafe, as in the odier : for this rea«. 
fon the Stoical fate of old was called the ignava 
ratio of the Stoics, as they fometime; made uie of" 
the above faUaQious reafoning* 



LECTURE VIII. 

WE come now. to our duty to man. This 
may be reduced to a fhort fum, by a« 
fcending to its principle. Love to others, fincere 
and aftive, is the fum of oiar duty. 

Benevolence, I formerly obferved, ought not to 
be confidered as the whole of virtue, but it certain- 
ly the principle and fum of that branch of duty 
which regards others. 
We xn^y diftinguiih between, (i,) p^icular kind 
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affe^ionSy and, (2.) a calm and deliberate good-will 
to all. The particular kind. alTeftions, as to familj, 
friends, country, feem to be implanted by nature, 
to ftrengtlien the general principle, for it is only 
or cliieEj by doing good to thofe we are particu- 
ktrly related to, that we can promote the general 
happinefs. 

Particular kind afFedions fliould be reftrained 
and direded by a calm good-will to all. Where- 
ever our attachments to private perfons prevent 
a greater good, thsy become irregular and ex- 
ceffive. 

Some think that a calm and fettled good- will to 
others, is an improvement of the particular affec- 
tions, and arifes from the more narrow to the more 
cxtenfive ; from family, friends, country, to all 
our fellow-creatures. But it feems more reafon-. 
able to fay, that the general affeftion ik a diftate 
of our confcience of a fuperior kind. If it were 
only an increafe and extenfion of private affeftion, 
it would grow more weak, as the diilance from 
ourfelves increafed, whereas in faft t^ie more en- 
larged affections are intended to be more powerful 
than the confined. 

When we are fpeaki^g of kind affedions, it will 
not be improper to obferve that fome unbelievers 
have objected againft the gofpel, that it does not, 
recommend private friendfliip and the love of our 
country. But if fairly confidered, as the fcripture, 
both by example and precept, recommends all par- 
ticular affeftipns, fo it is to its honour, that it fets 
the love of mankind above them every one, and by 
fo much infiftiiig on the forgiyenefs of injuiries and 
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the love of enemies, it has carried benevolence to 
the greateil perfcftion. The parable of the Sa- 
maritan, in Mifwer to the queftion. Who is my 
neighbour? is one of the greateil beauties in moral 
painting any where to be feen. 

The love of our country, to be fore, is a noble 
and enlarged afFeftion ; and thofe wholiave facri- 
ficed private eafe and family-relations to it, have 
become illuftrious ; yet the love of mankind is 
ftill greatly fuperior. Sometimes attachment to 
country appears in a littlenefs of mind, thinking • 
all other nations inferior, and fooliflily believing 
that loiowledge, virtue, and valour are all confined 
to themfelves. As the Romans long ago made the 
Vunicajides to mean deceit, fo there are not want- 
ing among us thofe who think that all the French 
are interefted, treacherous, and cowardly. 

On the great law of love to others, I fhall only 
fjay further, that it ought to have for its objeft their 
greateft and bcft intereft, and therefore implies 
wifhing and doing them good in foul and body. 

It is neceffary now to defcend to the application 
of this principle to particulai^ duties, and to exa- 
mine what are the rights or claims that one man 
has upon another. Rights and obligations are cor- 
relative terms. Whatever others have a juft right 
-or title to claim from me, that is my duty, or what 
I am obliged to do to them. 

Right in general may be reduced, as to its» 
fiource, to the fupreme law of moral duty ; for 
whatever men arc in duty obliged to do, that they 
have a claim to, and other men -are confidered as 
under an obligation to periiut them. Again^ a& 
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our own bappinefs is a lawful objeft or end, we are 
fappofed to bave eacb a rigbt to profecute this ^ 
but as our profecution maj interfere, we limit eacb 
others rights, and a man is faid to have a right or 
power to promote bis own bappinefs onlj by thofe 
Boeans which are not in themfelves criminal or in- 
jurious to others. 

Rights may be divided or claiTed in feveral diffe- 
rent wajs $ an attention to all of which is of ufe 
on this fubjeft. Rights may be, 

(i.) Natural or acquired. Natural rights are 
fucb as^ are efiential to man, and univerfal ;— ac- 
quired are thofe that are the fruits of indufby, the 
efiefts of accident or conqueft. A man has a na- 
tural right to zGt for his own prefervatiofi, and to 
' defend himfelf from injury, but not a natural right 
to domineer, to riches, (comparatively fpeaking)^ 
<^ to any particular office in a conftituted ftate. 

(i.) Rights are confidered as perfeft and im« 
perfed. Thofe are called perfeft rights which 
can be clearly afcertained in their circumftances, 
and which we may make ufe of force to obtain 
when they are denied us. Imperfed rights are 
fucb as we may demand, and others ought to giYCi 
uSy yet we have no title to compel them. Self- 
prefe3*vation is a perfeft right, but to have a grate«« 
fill return for a favour is not a perfed right. 

AH the duties of juflice are founded on the per* 
&£t rights 'y tho& of mercy generally on the imper- 
fe& rights. 

The violation of an imperfefl rigbt is often as 
great an^ aA of immorality as that of a perfeA 
right. It is often as immoral, or more fo^ to refiife 
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to fupplj the neceiStous^ or to do it too fparinglj, 
as to commit a fmall injury againft a man's perfon 
or fortune. Yet the laft is the breach of a perfeft 
right, and the other of an. Lmperf eft. 

Human laws reach only, in ordinary cafes, to the 
perfcft rights. Sometimes imperfeft rights, by be*- 
ing carried far, become perfeft, as humanity and 
gentjenefs in a parent to a child may be fo gifcfsly 
violated as to warrant the interpofition of human 
authority. 

(3.) Rights are alienable and unalienable. The 
flrft we may, according to juftice and prudence, 
fiirrender or give up by our own a6b ; the others 
we may not. A man may give away his own 
goods, lands, money. There are feveral things 
which he cannot give away, as a right over his 
own knowledge, thoughts, &c. Others, which he 
ought not, as a right to judge for himfelf in all mat- 
tes of religion, his right of ijplf-pirefervation, pro- 
vifion, &c. Some fay that liberty is unalienable, 
and that thofe who have ever, given it away miay 
lawfully refunae it. 

The diftinftion between rights as alienable and 
unalienable is very different from that of natural 
aJ)d acquired. Many of the rights which are 
ftriftly uatural and univerfal, may be alienated in 
a ftate of fociety for the good of the whole, as well 
as of private perfons ; as for Example, the right 
of felf-defence j this is in a great meafure given 
up in a ftate of civil government into the hands of. 
the. pubUc^ and the right of doing juftice to our- 
felves or to others in matter of property, is whdUy • 
given up» . . 
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^4.) Rights may be cooGdei^d as thtj differ 
with regard to their objeft. i. 'Bights "Wfe have 
over our own perfons and a£tions. This clafs is 
called liberty. 2. Rights over things or goods 
which belong to us. This is called property. 3«i 
Rights over the peribns and aftions of other men* 
This is called authority. 4. Rights in the things 
which are the property of others, which are of fc- 
veral forts.. 

When we come to the fecond great divifion of 
moral philofophy, politics, the above diftin£tions 
will be more fuUy explained ; at prefent it is fuf- 
ficient to point at them in order, to ihew what are 
the great lines of duty from man to man. 

Our duty to others, ^erefore, may be all com* 
prehended in thefe two particulars, juftice and 
mercy. 

Juftice <:onfifis in giving or permitting others to 
enjoy whatever they have a perfedl right to, and 
making fuch an ui^ of our own rights as not to en- 
croach upon Ae rights of others. There is^ one 
writer, David Hume, who has derided the duty 
of juftice, refolving it wholly into power and con- 
vcniency ; and has affirmed that property is com* 
mon, than which nothing can be more contrary to 
re^on ; for if there is any thing clear as a di6late 
of reafon, it is, that there are many rights which 
men feverally poflefs, which bthers ought not to 
violate. The foundation of property in goods, I 
will afterwards fliew you, is plainly laid in the fo» 
cial ftate. 

Another virtue which this author ridicules is 
chaftity. This, however, will be found to be in- 
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eluded in juftice^ and to be found in the fentiments 
of all nations, and to have the cleareft foundation 
hath in nature and public utility. 

Mercy is the other great branch of our duty to 
man, and is the exercife of the benevolent prin- 
ciple in general, and of the feveral particular kind 
afFe6bions. Its a6ls, generally fpeaking, belong to 
the clals of imperfect rights, which are ftrongly 
binding upon the confcience, and abfolutely necef- 
fary to the fubfiftence of human fociety ; yet fuch 
as cannot be enforced with rigour and preciiion by 
human laws. 

• Mercy may be generally explained by a readi- 
nefs to do all the good offices to others that they 
ftand in need of, and are in our power, unlefs they 
are oppofcd to fome perfe& nght, or an imperfefl 
one of greater moment. 



LECTURE IX, 

THE third clafs of moral duties is what con- 
tains our duty to ourf elves. 

This branch of duty is as real and as much 
founded in the moral principle, as any of the for- 
mer. Confcience as clearly teftifies the evil of ne- 
glecting it, and vicious conduct in this refpedl does 
generally lead us dire^lly not only to mifery, but 
to fliame. > 

We may, I think, divide our duties to ourfelves 
into two heads, which will be both dlflinft and 
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comprehenfive, i. Self-govenunent. 2. Self-in-^ 
tereft. 

The firft of thefe is to keep our thoughts, . de- 
fireSy and affedlions, in due moderation. If it b& 
aikedy What is due moderation ? I anfwer, it may- 
be dif covered three wajs. (i.) When the indul- 
gence interferes with our duty to God, (2.) To 
ourfelves,. and, (3.) To our neighbour. 

When our thoughts or defires are fuch as to be 
contrary to the love, fear, or trufl we owe to God, 
then they are to be reftrained and brought into fub- 
jedion. — Thus are generated the virtues of humU 
lityy contentment J patience^ and fuch as are allied to 
theip. 

When our thoughts and inward temper are fuch 
as to be any way injurious to others, they mufl be 
governed and reftrained ; hence arifes the obliga- 
tion to guard againft all the immoral paflions, which 
will produce meeknefs and compofure of fpirit. 

And when we have got but a little experience^ 
we fhall fpeedily find that an excelfive indulgence 
of any paflion, love^ hatred^ anger y feavy difcom- 
pofes us exceedingly, and is an evil inftead of a 
bleffing. We Ihall therefore perceive the neceffi- 
ty of continence, felf-denial, fortitude, reftraint, 
and moderation in every thing how good foever. 

2. The other general branch of duty to ourfelves 
may be called felf-intereft. This, taking in natu- 
ral religion, includes our relation to the Divine, 
Being, and attending particularly to that of procu- 
ring his favour. Therefore it is a prime part of 
our duty to ourfelves, to guard againft any thing. 
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that may be hurtful to our moral charafler, or reli- 
gious hopes. 
2. We ought to be a£tive and diligent in acqui- 
.ring every thing neceffary for life and conofort. 
Moft of our duties to ourfelves, refemble the du-* 
ties of juftice and mercy to others. If there are 
certain offices due t them, and if they have rights 
and claims in confequence of their ftate and rela- 
tionsythe fame is the cafe vfiih ourfelves. We 
are therefore to take all proper methods to prcfcrvc 
and acquire the goods both of mind and body. To 
acquire knowledge, to preferve healthy reputation^ 
pof&f&ons. 

The whole mufl be kept within fome limits ; 
chiefly we mufl: guard againfl interfering with the 
rights of others. 

It will be proper, before concluding this part of 
the fubjeft, to take notice 6f the opinions of the 
ancients, particularly their enumeration of what are 
called the cardinal virtues. 

Their cardinal virtues were justice^ temperance^ 
prudence y 2XiA fortitude. Juftice included the whole 
of our duty to our neighboiu*. Humanity or bene- 
volence, you fee, is kept out of view, though a vir- 
tue of the fu*ft clafs ; but all its exercifes are with 
them ranked under the heads of juftice * tempe- 
rance was by them confidered as much more exten- 
five than being moderate in the ufe of meats and 
drink, to which the Englilh word is chiefly con- 
fined. The Egkrateia of the Greeks, fignified not 
only abftinence in meats and drink, but continence 
or purity, and a moderation'^ of all our deftres of 
whatever kind, of fame and riches, as well as plea* 
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fares- Prudence, even in the way they generally 
explain it, feems fcarcely to be a moral, or fo 
much as a natural quality. Prudence, they fay, h 
taking the wifeft courfe to obtain fome good end, 
The placing this among the car (final -virtues will 
{how how matters flood among them. Great parts 
or talents were in high efteem. They did not very 
folly diftinguiih between a good man and a greati 
man. Prudence feems rather an embellifhment of 
an illuftrious charafter, than a moral virtue. An- 
other reafon why prudence feems to have held 
fuch a place among the ancients was, that their chief 
foundation for virtue wasintereft, or what will pro- 
duce happinefs. The inquiry upon this fubjeft 
was, what is the summum bonum. N6w, to this 
prudence is Vcrjr neceffary. Agreeably to all this, 
they commonly called* the virtuous man, the wt« 
man^ and he was always am hero. 

Fortitude is eafily underftood, and may be con- 
fidered in two lights, as aftive and paffive, which 
gives the two great virtues of patience and va- 
lour. 

One of the moft remarkable qualities in morals 
among the ancients, was the debate upon the Sto- 
ical pofition. That pain is no evil, nor pleafure 'any 
good. This arifes from comparing external things 
with the teiftper of the mind^ when it appears 
without doubt, that the latter is of much more con- 
fequence to happinefs than the former. They 
ufed to reafon thus : Omtvard poffeftcwis, when be- 
flowed upon a bad man, ma:ke bin* no better, but 
worfe, and finally more miferable* Bow, then, can 
thcfe be goods in themfelves, which become good 

Vol. VII. G 
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or evil, according to the ftate of him that ufes 
them. They were therefore called the things in- 
different. There was fomething drained and ex- 
travagant in fome o^ their writings, and perhaps 
oftentatious, yet a great deal of true and juft rea- 
foning. The moft beautiful piece of antiquity in 
the moral way, is the Tablature of Cebes. 

Let us now recapitulate what we have gone 
through, and then add fome obfervations, or corrol- 
laries, on the morality of aftions. We hav* confi- 
4ered, 

1. The nature of man. 

2. -The nature, foundation, and obligation of 
virtue. 

3. Have given a fort of general analyfis of the 
moral laws, as pointing out our duty to God, to our 
jaeighbour, and to ourfelvps. 

We muft now confider all morality in general as 
.conformity to a law. We have feen above whence 
this law is collefled, and derives its authority. 
.Men may differ, not only as to the fomidation, but 
as to the import or meaning of the law in fome 
particulars ^ but it is always fuppofed that the law 
^xifts. 

. The morality of a&ions may be confidered in 
two different lights, but thefe very nearly related to 
each other, (i.) As they are ranked and difpofed 
of by the law itfelf j (2.) In the conformity or o 
pofition of the adlions to the law. 

Under the firft view, an aftion is either coi 
manded, forbidd , or permitted,. 

Commanded duties oblige abfolutely, and, as cj 
fuifts ufed to fay, semper non vera ad semper} that 1 
to fay, they are obligatory upon all perfons, at tb 
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feafons that are proper for them, but not upon 
every perfon at every time ; becaufe then there 
could be but one moral duty. All men are obliged 
to worfliip God, but thi? only at certain times j. 
other duties have alfo their place and feafon. 

Prohibitions oblige semper et ad semper ^ all per-» 
fons at aU times. We muft not lie-*— this obliges 
every man at every nioment, becaufe no time oj^ 
circumflances can make it lawful. 

On permiflion we may obfervefeveral things. 

I • There is, as fome fay, a two-fold permiffion, 
the one full and abfolute, which not only gives us 
a right to certain things with impunity, but implies 
a pofitive approbation of the legiflator, and the 
other implies only that the action is left at large,- 
being neither commanded nor forbidden .- 

a* PermiiEon in natural laws always implies the 
approbation of the legiflator j and whatever is done 
in confequence of it, is innocently done, for God 
and confcience do not permit,^ or pafs uncondenmed^ 
any bad aflions^ 

3 . It is otherwife in humato laws ; if they leave 
any a£lion open, it may be done with impunity, 
and yet by no means with approbation. I may 
have a right by human law to fay things in a co- 
vered and cou.ched manner, which yet may carry 
in them the higheft degree of malignity. 

4. The truth isy when we confider the morality 
of adlion in a ftrift or proper manner, the whole 
clafs of permitted alliens vanifiies. They become 
by their intention and application either good or 
bad* 
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Confidering a&ions in their conformity to the 
laws, a diftinfl^ion arifes fimilar $0 the former, into 
good or juft, had and indifferent. . 

A good allien muft be wholly conformable to 
the law in its fubflance, and in all its circuaiftaiices« 
It is not enough that it be materially good, the time 
ixmii be proper, and the intention laudable. 

A bad afhion is that which, either in fubftancQ 
or in any circumftance, is contrary to the law. 

In confequence of this^ ftridly and properly 
fpeaking, all truly good or juft actions are equally 
fo, arifing from a perfe^jb conformity to the law, a$ 
all ftraigbt lines are equally flraight ; bi|t all ba4 
a^lions are not equally bad, as lines may be benil 
in a different degree from the ft/aight direftion. 

Indifferent a&ions (if there are any truly fuch} 
are thofe that are permitted, and n^either command- 
ed nor forbidden by the law ; but when we confider 
the fpirit and principles of true morality, we fliall 
find no ajEtions wholly indifferent, becaufe we are 
under an obligation to promote the happinefs of 
ourfelves and others, to which every aftion may be 
applied immediately or remotely ; ^nd fubjedtioQ 
to the divine will may make a part of our defign, ia 
doing or forbearing any thing whatever. 

In eftimating the morality of anions, feveral cir- 
cumftances muft be confidered. (i.) The good 
done. (2.) The principle from which it flows, — 
felf-intereft of the contraded kind, benevolence, or 
hope of reward. (3.) The hindrances or oppofi'^ 
don that nuifl be iurmounted, as intereft, inclina-* 
tion, difficulty. An objedlion feems to arife from 
this, not eafily folved. If an ^ftion is the more 
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virtuous, the more oppofition, internal and external, 
that is overcome, then the longer a man has had 
the habit of virtue ; and the more completely it is 
formed, the lefs merit in his aftions. It feems alfo 
to take away all moral excellence from the Deity, 
who cannot be fuppofed to have the Icaft oppofition 
to encounter, either from within or without. This 
Objeftion cannot be eafily removed, but by faying, 
that the oppofition is in no other refpeft an evi- 
dence of the good moral temper, but as it fliews 
the ftrength of that inclination that overcomes it ; 
and therefore, when a moral habit is fo ftrong as 
to overcome and annihilate all oppofition, it is fo 
much the more excellent. 

An action good in itfelf, may be made criminal 
by an evil intention. 

But no aftion, in itfelf evil, can be made lawful 
or laudable by a good intention. 

A man is obliged to follow the di£lates of con- 
fcience ; yet a miftaken confcience does not wholly 
abfolve from guilt, becaufe he ought to have been 
at nciore pains to obtain information. 

An a£iion is not virtuous in proportion to its op- 
pofite being vicious. It is no high degree of vir- 
tue to love our offspring, or provide for a family ; 
but to negleft either is exceedingly vicious* 

One phenomenon in human nature, nearly con- 
neflred with the moral feelings, has been particu- 
larly confidered by fome writers, vir. That there Is 
fuch a difpofition in the generality of men to crowd 
to fee objedls of diftrefs, as an extraordinary public 
execution. What is the defire that prompts to it ? 
Is the fight of mifery a pleafant feeling i Spmc 
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refolve it merely into curiofity, which they con- 
fider as a natural and original impreffipn. But 
there feems to be fomething in it different from 
novelty. Others fay its arifes from benevolence^ 
and is an exercife of compaiiiony and that we 
have a ftrong natural impulfe to the afiedion 
of pity, and really feel a pleafure in indulging 
it. But though every well-difpofed mind is high- 
ly fufceptible of pity, at leaft of all the benevo* 
- lence and help that pity fuggells when the objeft 
prefents itfelf, we can fcarcely fay that the feel- 
ing is pleafant, or that we have a defire after fuch 
obje6l$, in order t^ the gratification. 

They who reafon on the felfiUi fcheme, as irfual^ 
refolve aU into private intereft ; they fay we de- 
light to fee objefts of diftyefs, becaufe it gives us. 
a fecret fatisfadiion in reflefting upon our own dif- 
ferent filuation. I believe there is fuch a fatisfac- 
tion in narrow and contrafted minds ; but to thofe 
tolerably difpofed it has an oppofite effeft ; it 
makes them rather confider the calamities, which 
they themfelves are fubjeft to, than thofe from 
which they are free. 

Perhaps it would be bell to take more than one 
principle to account for this effeft. Curiolity mufl 
make a part,, and' probably humajiity a;id compaf-^ 
fion alfo contribute to it. It feems to be thought 
fbme little alleviation to the fufferer's mifety when, 
others pity him. Yet prudent perfons,. knowing^ 
how unavailing this pity is, often choofe to be ab*-. 
fent. 

Sympathy is a particular affiftion in aid of be- 
iiYolence. Yet, like all other private afiedions^ 
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when it is not moderated, it prevents its own eSed* 
One deeply afie&ed with the view of an objeft of 
diftrefs, is often thereby incapacitated to aiHft 
liim* 

Another queftion is fometimes fubjoined to the 
above, yfhy men have pleafure in feeing tragedy^ 
which is a ilriking reprefentation of a melancholy 
cataflrophe ? As far as the fubjedt differs from co- 
medy, it may be accounted for on the fan^e priib- 
ciples with the defire to fee objedls of diftrefs» 
But one powerful principle leads both to comedy 
and tragedy, — a pleafure in the imitative arts ; an 
exa£l portrait of ^ny objeft whatever, gives th^ 
higheft pleafure, even though the object itfelf were 
originally terrible or difgufting. 

We fee plainly, that an indulgence of the plea- 
fore given by a fine performance, is what crowds 
the theatre. Unhappily, to give greater pleafure 
to a corrupt nimd,. they often invent fuch fcenes,. 
and conduct the matter fo, as to make the flage the 
greateft enemy to virtue and good morals. 
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0¥ )POLITIGS. 



POLITICS contain the principles of focial tw 
riion^ and the rules of duty in a flate of fo* 
ciety. This is but another and more complete 
\iew of the fame tbingS;, drawn out more fully ^ 
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and applied to particular cafes. Political law is 
the authority of any fociety ftamped upon moral 
duty. 

The firft thing to be confidered. In order to fee 
upon what principles fociety is formed, is the 
ftate immediately previous to the focial ftate. This 
is called the ftate of nature. Violent and unne- 
ceffarycontroverfies have been made on thatfubjeft. 
Some have denied that any fuch thing ever exifted ; 
that fince there were men, they have always been 
in a* focial ftate. And to be fure this is fo far true, 
that in no example or fa£l could it ever laft long. 
Yet it is impoflible to confidcr Ijociety as a volun- 
tary union of particular perfons, without fuppofii\g 
thofe perfons in a ftate fomewhat different before 
this union took place. There are rights, therefore, 
belonging to a ftate of nature, different from thofe 
of a focial ftate. 

And diftinft focieties, or ftates independent, are 
at this moment in a ftate of nature, or natural li.- 
berty, with regard to each other. 

Another famous queftiori has been. Is the ftate 
of nature a ftate of war or peace ? Hobbes, an 
author of confiderible note, but of very illiberal 
fentiments in politics, is a ftrenuous advocate for a 
ftate of nature being a ftarte of war. Hutchinfon 
and Shaftfbury plead ftrongly, that a ftate of nature 
is a ftate of fociety. However oppofite and hoftile 
their opinions feem to be with regard to each other, 
it feems no hard matter to reconcile them. That 
the principles of our nature lead to fociety, that 
our happinefs and the improvement of our powers 
are only, to be had in fociety, is of the moft ua- 
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doubted certainty ; ^and that in our nature^ as it is 
the work of God, there is a real good- will and 
benevolence to others ; but, on the other hand, that 
our nature as it is now, when free and independent, 
is prone to injury, and confequently to war, is 
equally manifeft ; and that in a date of natural li- 
berty, there is no other way but force, for preferv- 
ing fccurity and repellin-g injury. The inconve-. 
niences of the natural Hate are very many. 

One clafs of the above-mentioned writers fay, 
that nature prompts to fociety ; and the other, that 
neceiEty and intereft obliges to it ; both are equally 
true. 

Suppofing, then, the flate of natural liberty ante«« 
cedent to fociety to be a reality, let us confider the 
perfe£l and imperfed rights belonging to that ftate, 
that we may fee more diftin6tly how, and why 
they differ in a focial ftate. 

The perfeft rights in a ftate of natural liberty, 
are, (i.) A right to life. (2.) A right to employ 
his faculties and induftry for his owii ufe. (3.) A 
right to the things that are common and neceftaryy 
as air, water, earth. (4.) Aright to perfonal liber- 
ty. (5.) A power over his own life, not to throw it 
away unneceflarily, but for a good reafon. (6.) A 
right of private judgement in matters of opinion. 
(7 .) A right to aflbciate, if be fo incline, with any per* 
fon or perfons whom he can perfuade, (not force) ^ 
under this is contained the right to marriage. (8.) 
A right to charafter, that is to fay, innocence, (not 
fame). It is eafy to perceive that all thefe rights 
belong to a ftate of natural liberty, and that it wo^ld 
be unjuft ^nd unequal for any in4ividual to hindc? 
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or abridge another in any one of them, without 
confent, or unlefs it be in juft retaliation for injury 
received. 

The imperfeft natural rights are very numerous, 
but they are nearly the fame in a ftate of nature as 
in a ftate of fociety, as gratitude, compafEon, mu* 
tual good offices, if they will be no injury to the 
perfon performing them. Indeed they muft be 
the fame in a natural and in a focial ftate, becaufe 
the very definition of an imperfeft right is fuch as 
you cannot ufe force to obtain. Now, what you 
ought not to ufe force to obtain in a ftate of na- 
tural liberty, human laws in a well conftituted 
ftate will not give you. 

Society I would define to be an aflbciation or 
eompaft of any number of perfons, to deliver up 
or abridge fome part of their natural rights, in or- 
der to have the ftrength of the united body, to 
proteft the remaining, and to beftow others. 

Hobbes, and fome other writers of the former 
age, treat with great contempt this which is gene- 
rally called the focial compaft. He infifts that 
monarchy is the law of nature. Few are of his 
fentiments now, at leaft in Britain, yet it is proper 
to trace them to the foundation. 

It is to be admitted, that fociety began fir ft in- 
fenfibly by families, and almoft neceffarily. Hence 
parental authority was the firft law, and perhaps 
extended for two or three generations in the earl 
ages. Though the patrons of monarchy ufe th: 
as an argume^it, it does not favour their fchemc 
This which they call the patriarchal government 
could not extend far j or fuppofing it could, then 
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would be but one rightful king in all the earth, the 
lineal defcendent of Adam's eldeil fon, not to men- 
^on that the very order of fucceiGon in hereditary 
riglit has never been uniform, and is but of late 
fettled in the European nations. 

The truth is, though man, for wife reafons, after- 
"wards to be noticed, continues longer in a family- 
dependence than other animals, yet in time he 
becomes sui juris ; and when their numbers are in- 
creafed, when they either continue together, or re- 
move and form diftin6l focieties, it is plain that 
there muil be fuppofed an exprefTed or implied 
contrad. 

Some fay there- is no trace or record of any fuch 
contra6t in the beginning of any fociety. But this 
h no argument at aU ; for things infeparable from, 
and eflential to any date, commonly take place fo 
infenfibly, that their beginning is not obferved. 

When perfons believe themfelves, upon the whole, 
rather oppreffed than protefted in any fociety, 
Ihey think they are at liberty, either to rebel a- 
gainfl it, or to fly from it ; which plainly implies, 
that their being fubje£t to it arofe from a tacit 
confent. 

Befides, in migrations and planting of colonies^ in 
all ages, we fee evident traces of an original 
contrail: and confent taken to the principles of 
unioa. 

From this view of fociety as a voluntary cond- 
paft, refults this priricipk, that men are originally 
and by nature equal, and confequently free. 

liberty either cannot^ or ought not to be given 
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up In the fot:ial ftate. The end of the union fhould 
be the proteftion of liberty, as far as it is a bleff- 
icg. The defmitiott of liberty in a conftittited go- 
vernment, will be afterwards explained. 

^ome obferve, that few nations or focieties in the 
world have had their conftitutions formed on the 
principles of liberty : perhaps not one tweritreth of 
the ftates that have been eftahHfhed fince the be- 
ginning of the world, have been fettled upon prin- 
ciples altogether favourable to liberty. This? is no 
juft argument againft natural liberty and the rights 
of mankind ; for it is certain, that the public good 
has always been the real aim of the people in ge- 
nteral, in forming and entering into any fociety. It 
has alfo conilantly been at leaft the profefled aim 
of legiflators. Therefore the principle feems to 
have been admitted, only they have failed or been 
difappointed in praftice by miftake or deceit. 
Though perhaps not one twentieth part of man- 
kind have any tolerable flcill in the iine arts, it does 
not follow that there are no fuch arts, or that the 
principles of them are not founded in nature. 

ReafotL teaches natural liberty, and common 
utility recommends it. Some nations have feeA 
this more, clearly than others, or have more hap- 
pily f und the means of eftablifliing it. 

Here, perhaps, We fliould confider a litde the 
queftion. Whether, it is lawful to make men or to 
keep them flaves, without their confent ? This 
will fall afterwards to be considered more fully : iii 
the mean lime, obferve, that in every ftate therfe 
muft hz fome fupcrior aJnd others inferior ; aiid it 
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is hard to fix the degree of fubje&ion that may f^U 
to the lot of partkular perfons. Men may become 
flaves, or their perfons and labour be put wholly in 
the power of others by confent. They may alfo 
fcmetimesy in a conftituted ftate, be made flaves by 
£cn:ce, as a pnnifhnient for the oommiffion of crimes. 
But it is certainly unlawful to make inroads upon 
others, unproved, and take away their liberty, by 
no better right than fuperior power. 

It has fometimes been doubted, whether it is law* 
fill to take away the liberty of others for life, even 
on account of crimes committed. There can be 
no ftrong reafon given againft this, except that 
"which is fuppofed to operate in Great Britain a~ 
gainii; making malefa£lors flaves, that it would be 
imfavQurable to rational liberty to fee any rank of 
men in chains. But, fettihg this aiide, it feems 
plain, that if men may forfeit their lives to fo- 
ciety, they may alfo forfeit their liberty, which is 
•a lefs precious bleffing.^ It feems alfo more ^gree« 
able, both to eqmty and public utility, to punifli 
feme fort of crimes with hard labour, than deatb. 
ImprifcMiment for life has been admitted and prac* 
tifed by all nations* Some have pleaded for ma- 
rking flaves of the barbarous nations, that they 
are adually brought into a more eligible ftate^ 
and* have more of the comforts of life, than they 
would have had in their own countxy. This ar<r 
gument may alleviate, but does not juftify, the 
pradice. It* cannot be called a more eligible flate, 
•jf lefs agreeable to themfelves. 

Upcin the whole, there are^not only many unlawful 
ways of making flaves, but alfo fomf that ar« lawful. 

Vol. VII. H 
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And the pra&ice feems to be countenanced in the law 
of Mofes, where rules are laid down for their treat- 
ment, and an eftimation of injuries done to theno, 
different from that of free men. I do not think 
there lies anj neceiHtj on thofe who found men in 
a ftate of flavery, to make them free, to their own 
ruin. But it is very doubtful whether any original 
caufe of fervitude can be defended, but legal pa- 
nifhment for the commiflion of crimes. Humanity 
in the manner of treating them is manifeftly a dic- 
tate of reafon and nature, and I think aUb of pri- 
vate and public utility, as much as of either. 

The next ftep in opening the principles of the 
focial ftate, is to confider the foundation, eftabliih- 
ment, and extent of property^ Some begin this by 
coniidering the property of man in general, in the 
infe;rior creatures. Has he any right to ufe the 
lower irrational a^nimals for labour, or food, or 
both? 

It is needlefs to refine too much upon this fub- 
jeft. To ufe them for labour feetns evidently law- 
ful, as they are inferior, with ftrength fitted for it, 
and ftrength which they could not employ for the 
improvement and cultivation of the earth without 
the direftion' of man. They feem to.be to man^ 
fome how as the body to the mind. They help to 
produce food to themfelves^ and fo increafe their 
number, and receive much more fenfual pleafux< 
fharing in all refped:s with their mafters the fru 
of their toil. 

To ufe them for food is thus argued to be la\^ 
ful. If fuffered all to live, they would become to' 
numerous, and could not be fuitained, fp tbs 
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death to many of them in a much worfe way muil 
"be the certain confequence. Further^ nature feems 
to didiate the ufe of them- for food in the plaineft 
manner, for they are food for one another in a re- 
g^ar gradation, the bik& to the birds and fifhes^ 
many of them to the beafts, and the fmaller to the 
greater, or the tamer to the more rapacious o£ 
every order. 

If •we take tradition or revelation for our guide^ 
the matter is plain, that God made man lord of 
the works of his hands, and put under him all the 
other creatures. Only it appears that the grant of 
animal food was made no earlier than to Noah 
after the flood. 

Let us next coniider the eflabliihment of private 
property. Private property is every particular per- 
fon's having ^ confefTed and excluiive right to a 
certain portion of the goods whioh.ferve for the fup- 
port and conveniency of life. 

In a very imperfeft ftate of fociety, community 
of goods may fubfift in a great degree ; and indeed 
its fubfifting is one of the fureft figns of an imper- 
fedk ftate of fociety^ Some attempts have been 
made in civilized ftates to introduce it, but without 
any coniiderable effe£l, except in Sparta, the con- 
flitution of which was very fingjilar. In fmall vq- 
luntary focieties, efpecially of the religious kind, 
it may be eftabli(bed, and will continue fo long as 
the morals of the fociety are pure. But in civil 
foeiety fuUy formed, efpfecially if the ftate is at all 
extenfive, or intended to be fo, private property is 
eflentially neceffary, and founded upon the xpafon 
of things and public utility. The reafon^ of it are, 

Ha 
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1. Without private property no laws would be 
fufficient to compel univerfal induftry. There ne- 
ver was fuch a purity of manners and zeal for the 
public, in the individuals of a great body, but that 
many would be idle and flothful^ and maintain 
themfelves upon the labotir of others. 

2 k There is no reafon to expeft, in the prefent 
ftate of human nature, that there would be a juft 
and equal diftribution to every one according to 
his neceffity,, nor any room for diftinftion according 
to merit: 
. 3. There would be no place for the exercife of 
fonie of the noblefl afie&ions of the human • mind^ 
as charity, compaf&on, beneficence, &c. 

4^ Little Qr no incitement to the aftive virtues^ 
labour, ingenuity, bravery, patience,. &c. 

Some have laid down fchemes for making pro. 
perty common, as Sir Thomas Moore, in his Utopia; 
but in general they are chimerical and impracti- 
cable. There is no inflance in faft, where any 
ftate that made a figure in the focial life had their 
goods wholly in common. Sparta had the moft of 
ky but it was a very fmall ftate, and limited in its 
views ; belides^ there was fomething fo fingular in 
the whole conftitution of the Spartan government, 
that its fubfifting £p long remains a phenomenon 
. for politicians and reafoners yet to accouht for. 

Suppofing private property to ]>e eiTentialy or at 
leaft ufeful in the focial ftate, the next queftion is. 
How does this property take its rife, or by what 
ways is it acquired ? 

The original ways of acquiring property may be 
reduced to thefe two,, (i.) Prior occupation, (2.) 
Our own induftry. 
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As to the firil of thefe^ it maj be analyfed thus : 
Of th^ things that lay in comnKHi for the life of 
xxian, I have a right to take what is convenient for 
xne ; and after I have taken it, no body can have a 
Ijetter right, nor confequcntly any title, to take it 
£rom me. 

But many qneflious difficult to be refolved arife 
from the application of this principle. How far 
does this right extend ? Mud I take only what is 
fufficient for the prefent moments ? or may I provide 
for future neceffities and enjoyments ? In vacant 
lands, muH I take only What I and my prefent fol« 
lowers can fufficiently occupy ? or may I touch a 
continent, and call it mine, though I fhall not be 
able to fill it in many ages ? I anfwer, common 
utility mull be the rule in all thefe cafes ; and any 
thing more particular muft be referved till we come 
to the law of nations. 

Some fay, that the water in large bays and rivers 
ought to be common to all, becaufe it is inexhau- 
ftible, and one's ufing it cannot wafte or fpoil it for 
the ufe of' others. But the fecurity of focieties will 
point out the meafure of property that mufl be iu 
all thofe things. < 

The extent or objeft of property contains three 
particulars* 

I. A right to the full^ft ufe. Whatever is a 
perfon's property, he has a right to do with it as he 
pleafes, with this fingle exception, if it may be . 
called fo, that he may not ufe it to the injury of 
others. Full property .has no other exception, un- 
lefs you call this an exception, that if any maa 
would wantonly deftroy tiie fruits of the eartji, cc 

H3 
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his habitation ; in that cafe, though they were his 
own, people would hinder liinv as fuppofing him 
to-be mad, and deprive him not only of that li-i 
bertj, but of all others. 

2. Property implies, a right of exclufion. We 
may hinder others from any way intermeddling 
with wiiat is our property. This feems eiTential to 
the idea. Giving a full right to one, implies that 
others have none. 

3. It implies a power to alienate : That is to 
fay, a right of alteration, conunutation, donation 

. during life, and difpofal at death. Thus property, 
is faid to be perpetual. 

There are certain things called J>y Civilians Res 
nullisis; fuch as, temples, public edifices, gates and 
walls 6f cities, &c. Temples ufed. to be faid to be 
given to God, and in the laws of cmluLed ftates 
attention is paid to this circumftance. But as to 
the property or ufe, the cafe of them, and of all the 
other things mentioned, is very clear. They are 
under the infpeftion of the magiftrate, or fuch per* 
fons as reprefent tjie community, and are by thence 
kept for common ufe« 



LECTURE XL 

I 

IN the focial life, in general, we m;ay confider^ 
(i.) Domeflic, (2.) Civil fociety. 
The firft of thefe we muft coniider as implying 
and made up of feveral relationS| the chief of 
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>rbicb are, (i.) The relation of marriage, (a.) 
That of parents and children, (3.) That of mafters 
and fenrants. • * 

In marriage we ought to obfetve, that though aU 
<:Teatures may be faid to be propagated in a way ia 
a great degree limilar, jet there is fomething pe- 
xruliarljdiftingui&ed, dignified, and folemn, in mar-i 
jriage among men. This diftin6iion is necefiarj'^ 
smd founded in reafon and ilature. * 

Human creatures at their birth are in a ftate 
weaker and more helplefs than any other animals. 
They alfo arrive much more flowly at maturity, 
and need by far moil affiftance and cultivation. 
Therefore a particular union of the parents is ab- 
fplutely neceflary, and that upon fuch powerful 
principles as will fecure their common care. Mar- 
riage is a relation exprefsly founded upon this ne- 
ceflity, and muft be fo conduced as to afcertain the 
property of the offspring, and to ptomife the mqft 
ailiduous, prudent^ and exteiifive care.* 

This is the foundation of marriage drawn from 
the public good. But we ought alfo to obferve, 
that man is manifeftly fuperior in dignity to the 
ether animals ; and it was intended that all his en- 
joyments, and even his indulgence of inftin^live 
propenfities, fhould be of a more exalted and rational 
kind than'theirs. Therefor^ the propenfity of the 
iexes to one another, is not only reined in by mo- 
deily, but is fo ordered as to require that reafon 
and friendihip, and fome of the nobleft afife^ions, 
fhould have place. And it is certain that they 
have^ if not a more violent^ at^eaft a more lafting 
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and uiUform influence^ in the married ftate, than 
fenfual defire. 

It is furthef obferved by moral writers, that 
though beauty and perfonal attralElion may be con- 
£dered as the firfl motives, yet thefe are always 
fuppofed to be indications of fomething excellent 
in the tenaper "within. So that even love of beauty^ 
in man, is an attachmeat to moral excellence. 
Let » perfon attend with ferioufhefs, and he will 
find, that the utmoit perfe Aion of form in an idiot, 
or one thoroughly known to be of, a very bad tem- 
per, is really no objeft of defire ; though in thofe 
who are little known, it is apt to prejudice the ig- 
norant and unwary to judge favourably of the 
perfon. 

The particulars which reafon and nature point 
out, relating to the marriage-contradl:, are as fol- 
low : 

I. That it be between one man and one woman. 
Polygamy is condemned by nature ; for it is found, 
that the males bom are to the females as 13 to 12, 
or as' fome fay as 20 to 19, the overplus being to 
fupply the greater wafte of the male part of the fpc- 
cies by war and dangerous occupations, hard la- 
bour, and travelling by land and fea. 

a. The fundamental and effenlial part of the 
contraft is fidelity an4 chaftity. This muft imme- 
diately appear to be eflential to the pxirpofe of tb** 
union. Some writers fay that this is efpeciall 
binding upon the woman, in order to afcertain-.th 
offspring ; but every body mull fee the abfurdii 
oi jmj diftnftion, becaufe the contra^ would ne 
ther be e<jual, nor likely to be fteadily obferved, 
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it were not mutual. , Befides, as a late author has 
^wrell obfcrved, if chaility be a female virtue, how 
can men be unchafte without infringing -upon it ? 

3. The contra£b fhould be for life, otherwife it 
w^ould be fhort, uncertain, and mutual lore and in- 
duftrj greatly weakened. 

4. If-fuperiority and authority be given to the 
man, it fhould be ufed with fo much gentlenefs and 
love, as to make it a ftate of as great equality as' pof« 
fible. Hutchinfon and fome other writers fay there 
fhould be no fuperiority, and that their property, 
being common, fhould not be alienated by the one 
without the other. Others think that perfeft equa- 
lity of power in two perfons is not cofxfiflent with 
order, and the common intereft, and therefore give 
authority to the man ; and the laws of moft nations 
give the^iEoan the difpofal of property,, with the re- 
fervation of particular rights to the woman. 

Some Heathen writers gave the man power of 
Ufe and death over the woman ; a thing evidently 
barbarous and unjufl. 

5. 'Marriages are fometimes diiTolved by di- 
vorces, which our law permits only on three ac- 
coomts — adultery, wilful and obflinate defertion, and 
incapacity. The firfl two of thefe are founded on 
the New Teflament, and the laft on reafbn, being 
not fo properly a difTolution of a marriage, ais a de- 
claration that it was void from the beginning, and 
never took place. 

Some writers of moral philofophy add as caufes 
©f divorce, contrariety of temper, incurable difeafes, 
and fuch as would m£e&. the offspring. But' none 
pf them feem of fufBcient moment; The firfl woal4. 
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be an evident temptation to caufelefs and wanton 
reparations ; and all the three may be g^uarded a« 
gainil by previous caution. 

Hutchinfon obferves, that in all nations, mar- 
rying ' in near degrees of confanguinity or affinity 
has been avoided and abhorred ; and he adds, that 
the natural and general abhorrence of it has been* 
greater than reafon feems to didlate. Hence it has 
been conjeftured to have been early tradition or re- 
velation ; and men have exercifed their invention in 
finding out the true reafon or ground of the pro- 
hibition. 

One reafon affigned is, becaufe if marriage were 
lawful to near relations, their frequent intercourfe 
would be a ftrong temptation to uncleannefs. 

« 

.Another, that if permitted, it would frequently 
confound or invert the duties of relations, by fet« 
ting fome above others whom they formerly ufed 
to obey. 

A third reafon, and perhaps the bell, is, that ab* 
ilaining from blood relations in this voluntary con- 
trail: extends the focial ties, and produces a greater 
number of family-relations. 

Whatever be the moral reafons,.it feems to have 
a ftrong fanftion in nature ; for it is obferved, that 
6ia3:riage between near relations, efpecially if re- 
peated, greatly weakens, the human race. 

As to the extent of this prohibition, it has be 
• various in different nations, but the moft prevailL 
has been to forbid all within three degrees. T 
degrees are- reckoned by the fteps of defcent br 
tween the parties and the common parent. Parei 
•end child is the firft ; child and child, the fecond 
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child and grand-child^ the third ; and two grand- 
children, or firit coufins, the fourth^ when it be- 
comes lawful. 

Relation of Parents and Children, 

The firft thing to be ohierved is, that this relatios 
is diftinguiflied by the flrongefl inllin6l; of parental 
affe&ion. This feems neceflarj^ as the education 
of children is a duty requiring fo much tune, care, 
^nd expence, which nothing but the moil rooted af- 
fe&ion would fubmit to. 

The rights of the parent may be fummed up in 
thefe two : i. Authority, which requires fubjefkion 
in the children. 1. A right to a grateful return in 
due tiine from the children. The firft is a perfe£): 
right^-as far as it extends, but muft be Umited. 

Some nations have given parents the power of 
life and death over their children ; and Hobbes in- 
fills, that children are the goods and abfolute pro« 
perty of their parents, and that they may alienate 
them and fell them, either for a time or for life* 
But both thefe feem ill founded, becaufe they are 
contrary to the end of this right, viz. inftruftion 
and proteflion. Parental right feems in moft 
cafes to be limited by the advantage of the chil- 
dren. 

Children are no doubt to judge for themfelves 
in matters of religion, when they come to years ^ 
though the parents are under the ftrongeft obliga- 
tion to inftru£l them carefully to the beft of' their 
judgement. Thofe who infift, that, to leave them 
their judgexnent free, they ought not to be taught 
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any principles^ oaght to coi£der that their fcheme 
is impra&icable and abfurd. If the parents do not 
inftruft them, they will imbibe prejudices, and con- 
traft habits, perhaps of the worft kind, from o- 
thers. 

Children in moft nations are coniidered as having 
A right, exclufive of their parents, to property given 
them by others. 

Many nations have given the parents a right to 
difpofe of th^ir children in marriage ; but this 
feems to be carrying parental authority too far, if 
it be made abfolute, becaufe it puts in the power 
of the parent to difpofe of what is moft eflential 
to their happinefs through the whole of their future 
life. Yet it feems very contrary to reafon and 
nature, that children in early life ihoiild difpofe of 
themfelves in marriage without confulting their pa« 
rents. ^ 

Since w^ have denied the power of life and 
death to parents, it will be aiked. What is the fanc« 
tidh of their authority ? I anfwer. Moderate cor- 
reftion in early life, and, as the very higheii pu« 
niihment, expuUion from their family, or a for- 
feiture of the privileges which. they defpife. 

As to the right to a grateful return, it is an im- 
perfeft right, but of the ftrongeft kind ; fometimes 
th^ civil authority interpofes, and obliges children 
to maintain their aged parents. 

To the difgrace of human nature, it ik often ob« 
ferved, that parental affeftion is n^uch ftronger 
than filial duty. We muft- indeed acknowledge the 
wifdom of Providence in making the inftin&ive im- 
pulfe ftronger in parents towards their ch^dren^ 
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than in childFen towards their parents ; becaufe the 
firft is more neceflary than the other to the public 
^ood ; yet when we confider both as improved 
into a virtuous difpofition, by reafon and ft fenfe of 
dutyj there feems to be every whit as much bafe- 
nefs in filial ingratitude, as in want of natural af- 
fedlion. 1 

Relation of Mast ^ and Sej-vartt. 

This relation is firft generated by the differ- 
ence which God hath permitted to take place be- 
tween man and man. Some are-fuperior to others 
-in mental powers and intelledtual improvement ; 
fomebythe great increafe of their property, through 
their own or their predeceflbrs induftxy ; and fome 
make it their choice^ finding they cannot li4b 
otherwife better, to let out their labour to others 
for hire. 

i-ct us fliortly confider, (1.) How far this fubjec- 
tion extends. (2 J) The duties on each fide. 

As to the firft, it feems to be only that the jnaflier 
has a right to the labours and ingenuity of the fer- 
vant for a limited time, or, at moft for life. He 
can have no right either to take away life, or to 
noiake it infupportable by exceffive labour. The 
fervant therefore retains all other natural rights. 

The practice of ancient nations, of making their 
prifoners of war flaves, was altogether unjuft and 
-barbarous ; for though we could fuppofe that thbfe 
who werfe the caufes of an unjuft war deferved to 
be made flaves ; yet this could not be the caf'^ of 
all who fought on their fide ; befides, the doing fo 

Voi.vii. I 
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in one inftance would autborife the doing it in any 
other ', and thofe who fought in defence of his 
country, when unjuftly invaded, might be taken 
as well as others. The pra£lice was alfo impolitic, 
as flaves never are fo good or faithful fervants, 
as thofe who become fo for a limited time by con- 
fent. 



LECTURE XII. 



OF CIVIL SOCIETY. 



CIVIL Society is diftinguiflied from domeftic, 
in the union of a number of families in one 
#ate, for their ^mutual benefit. 

We have before affirmed, that fociety always 
fuppofes an expreffed or implied contraft or agree- 
ment. Let us now fee what- this agreement necef- 
farily implies. 

(i.) The confent of every individual to live in, 
and be a member of that fociety. (2.) A confent 
to fome particular plan of government. (3.) A 
mutual agreement between the fubjefts and rulers ; 
of fubje&ion on the one hand, of proteftion on 
the other. Thefe are all implied in the union of 
every fociety, and they complete the whole. 

Any objeftiops that may be raifed againft this 
are eafily folved. £x. gr. Though every indivi- 
dualhas not given an adlual confent, yet his deter, 
mination to live with any fociety implies it. Again, 
if it be aiked^ how children coQie to be members of 
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a fociety ? it is anfwered, the j receive the benefits 
and partake of the rights of the fociety during the 
whole time of their education ; and as they come to 
the ufe of reafon, they both claim the privilege 
and acquicfce in the duty of citizens. » And if they 
find any thing infupportable in their condition, 
they may alter it at their plcafure. 

Have, then, all fubje£ls a right, when they fee fit, 
to remove from the fociety in which they are ? I 
anfwer, that in all ordinary cafes they ought to have, 
at leaft in time of peace. Perhaps it may be af- 
firmed with juftice, that they who have ejijoyed 
the privileges of any fociety in time of peace, if 
war or danger to the public, {hould arife, they may 
be hindered from emigrating at that time, and com- 
pelled to contribute their ihare in what is necefiary 
to the Qommon defence. 

Whatever is the form of government in any 
fociety, the members may be divided into twa 
elafies, the rulers and the ruled, the magiflrates and 
fubjeds. 

The rights of rulers may be divided into eflentiat 
and accidental : the efTential, fuch as in general muii 
be veiled in rulers of every fociety ; the accidental, 
fuch as may be' given to the rulers in fome focieties, 
but not in others. 

The efleiitial rights of rulers, are what require 
moft to be enumerated ; and thefe again by fome 
good writers are divided into greater and leffer ef- 
fentials. 

Of the firft kind are, (i.) Legiflation. (^.)' 
Taxation for the public expence. (3.) Jurifdi6l:ion, 
or the adnmufi^ration of juflice. j(4.) Reprefex]^- 

13^ 
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tation, or appearing and ading in name of the 
whole, in all tranfaftions, with adjacent indepen- 
dent flates, chiefly for the purpcfes of naaking war 
or peace. 

The lefs eflential rights of rulers are many, -and 
Hiey are called lefs eflential, becaufc they may be 
more varied than the 9thers ; fuch as, ccnning of 
money, poffeffing or managing public edifices, con- 
ferring honours on oiEcers, &c. 

The rights of fubjeAs in a (bcial ftate cannot be 
enumerated, hut they may be all fummed up ia 
JfTotection y that is to fay, thofe who have forrendered 
part of their natural rights, cxpeft the flrcngth 
of the public arm to defend and improve what re« 
mains. 

It has been often faid, that government is carried 
on by rewards and puniihrnents ;' but it ought to be. 
obferved, that the only reward that a ftate can be^ 
iappo&d ta beftow upon good fifbjeds in general^ 
is. prote£kion and defence. Some few wba have 
diftinguifhed themfelves in the public fervice, may 
he diftinguiflied by particular rewards ; but to ve- 
ward the whole is impoi&ble, becaufe the reward 
muft be levied from thofe very perfons to whom it 
i^ to be given. 

After what has been faid on the foundation of 
fociety, via. confent, perhaps it may be lieceflary 
to ment:on two exceptit)ns. 

I . It is faid by fome, with apparent reafon, ths 
a few perfons, if accidentally armed with powei 
may conftrain a large ignorant rabble to fubmit t< 
laws which will be for their good. This I wook 
admit ip. fome qafes, when there is an evident mad^ 
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rcfs and diforder in the multitude, and when there 
is a moral certainty that they will afterwards be 
pleafed with the violence done them. But in ge-^ 
neral it is but a bad maxim, that we may force 
people for their good. All lovers of power will 
be'difpofed to. think, that even a violent ufe of it is 
for the public good. 

2. Though people have aftually confented. t6 
any form of government, if they have been effen* 
tially deceived in the nature and operation of the 
laws, if they are found to be pernicious and de- 
ftmdbive of the ends of the union, 'they may cer- 
tainly break up the fociety, recal the obligation^ 
and refettle the whole upon a better footing. 

(Xf the different Forms of Governments 

As foon as men began, to confider and compare 
forms of governnient, they divided them into three 
general and fimple kinds, (i») Monarchy, (2.): 
Ariilocracy, (3.) Democracy. Thefe are called 
fimple, becaufe they are clearly diflinguiihable 
from each other in their nature and effefts. The 
ancients generally divided the forms of govern- 
ment m this manner, becaufe moft of their go- 
vernments were of one or other of thefe kinds, with 
very little mixture. ' 

Monarchy is . when the fuprcme power is veiled 
in a fingle perfon. Mr Hutchinfon fays, Monar- 
chy may be either abfolute or limited ; but this is 
an inaccuracy, for limited monarchy is one of the 
, mixed kinds of government. 

But monarchy may be . either temporary or fofr 

13 
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life. The Roman di^^ators were abfolute for a 
time, and fo long as they continued, the government 
was purely noonarchical, all other powers being 
dormant. 

Monarchy may alfo be cither heieditary or elec- 
tive. 

Ariftocracy is that ^form of government in. 
which the fupreme power is lodged with a fmall 
number of nobles. This is capable of the fame 
variations as monarchy ; and it may be either tem« 
porary or perpetual, hereditary or eleftive, with 
this difference, that a temporary or eleftive ari- 
ftocracy always puts fome power in the hands of 
the people. The moft complete ariftocracy is 
when the ruling party have the power of co-opta- 
tion within themfelves, and can fill up as they 
pleafe the vacancies made by deaths or refigna- 
tion. 

Democracy is when the fupreme power is left in 
the multitude. But as in large governments the 
people in a collective body cannot well meet to- 
gether, nor could they tranfadl bufinefs with any 
convenience if they did, they may meet by re- 
prefentatives, chofen either by the whole or by par- 
ticular diftri£ts. 

From thofe fimple fonns are generated many 
complex forms ; two of them may be compounded 
together, either in equal or in different proportions, 
or all thefe may be united, as in the Britiih govern- 
ment. 

. After pointing eut the fimple forms of govern- 
ment, it will be proper to make fome general ob- 
ferv^ations upon govemmeht, and apply them to the 
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vaxious forms, to {hew whether any of them is pre- 
ferable to the other, and the advantages and defe£l& 
of each in particular. * 

I. There are four things that feem to be requi- 
fite in a fyftenj of government, and every form is 
good in proportion as it poflefles or attains them. 
(i.) Wifdom to plan proper meafures for the pub- 
lic good. (2.) Fidelity to have nothing bxit the 
L public intereft in view. (3.) Secrecy, expedition, 
and difpatch in carrying meafures into execution. 
And, (4.) Unity and concord, or that one branch of 
the government may not impCvie, or be a hindrance 
to another. 

Monarchy has plainly the advantage in unity, 
I fecrecy, and expedition. Many cannot fo eafily 
njor fo fpccdily agree upon proper meafures, nor 
can they expeft to keep their defigns fecret ; there- 
fore, fayfomci if a man could be found wife enough, 
and juft enough for the charge, monarchy would 
j be the beft form of government. Accordingly we 

; find, that in the command of a fliip, fleet, or army, 
one perfon is commonly intruded with fupremc 
I power ; but this does not apply, to ftates, for many 

i reafons. No man can be found who has either 

ikill fufficient, or, if he had, could give attention to 

i 

I • . the whple departments of a great empire. Befides, 
' in hereditary monarchies there is no fecurity at all 

for either wifdom or goodnefs j and an eleftive mo- 
narchy, though it may feem to promife ability, has 
been always found in experience worfe than the 
other^ becaufe there is no reafop to expedl that an 
elefted monarch will have the public gccd at 
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heart ; he will probably mind only private or fa- 
mily intereft. 

Ariftocracy has the advantage of allithe others 
for wisdom in deliberations : that i$ to fay, a number 
of perfons of the firll rank muft be fuppofed by 
their ccwifultations to be able to difcover the public 
intereft. But it has very little or no profpe6l of 
fidelity or union. The moil ambitious projefts, 
' and the moft violent and implacable faftions, oftea 
prevail in fuch ft ate s. 

Democracy has the advantage of both the others 
for fidelity ; the multitude coUedlively always .are 
true in intention to the intereft of the public, becaufe 
it is their own. They are the public. But at the 
fame' time, it has very little advsmtage for wifdom: 
or union, and none at all for fecrecy and expedition.- 
Befides, the muhitude are exceeding apt to be de-* 
ceived by demagogues and ambitious perfons. They' 
are very apt to truft a man who ferves them well^ 
with fuch power as that he is able to make them 
fl?rve him. 

If the true notion of liberty is the prevalence of 
law and order, and the fecurity of individuals, none 
of the iimple forms are favourable to it. 

Monarchy, every one knows, is but another name 
for tyranny, where the arbitrary will-of one capri- 
cious man difpbfes of the lives and properties of all 
ranks. 

Ariftocracy al-ways makes vaffals of the inferior 
riinks, who have no hand' in government, and the 
great pommonly rule with greater feverity than ab- 
folitte 4nonarchs. A monarch is at fuch a diftance 
from moft of his fubjefts; that he does them little 
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ixxjury ; 'but the lord of a petty feignory Is a rigo- 
roas taik-mafter to his unhappy dependents^ The 
jealaufy with which the members of an ariftocr9ti<- 
cal flate defend their own privileges, is no fecurity 
at all for humanity and eafy treatment to thcirinfe- 
xiors. £xample-~the Spartans ; their treatment of 
the Helots— *and the barons in all the feudal govern- 
mentSy in their treatment of their vaiTals. 

Pore democracy cannot fubfifl long^ nor be car* 
ried far into the ^ departments of ftate-i-it is very 
tahjeGt to c^rice and the madnefs of popular rage. 
They are alfo very apt to chufe a favourite, and 
veft him with fuch power as overthrows their own.-. 
liberty ,«-«xamples, Athens and Rome. 

Hence it appears, that every good form of govern^ 
mietit muft be complex, fo thajt ifhe one principle 
may check the other. It is of confeqaence to have 
as much virtue among the particular, menabers of a 
ciHiimunity as poffible ; but it isfoUy to expe6): that 
a Hate fhould be upheld by integrity in all who have 
a ihare in managing it. They muft be £o balanced^ 
that when every one draws to his own intereft or 
inclination, there may be an over-poife upon the 
whole. 

II. The fecond obfervation upon the forms of 
government i«, that where there is a balance of dif- 
ferent bodies, as in all mixed forms, there muft be 
always fome nexus imperiiy fomething to make one 
of them necefiary to the other. If this is not the 
Cafe^ they will not only draw different ways, but, 
will often feparate altogether from each other. In 
order to produce this nexus^ fome of the great effen- 
tial rights of rulers muft be divided, and diftributed^ 
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among the different branches of the legiflature— * 
Example in the Britifli government — ^the King has 
the power of making war and peace, but the Par* 
liamcnt have the levying and diftribution of money, 
which is a fufficient reftraint. 

•III. The third obfervation is, that the ruling 
part of any ftate muft always have confiderable pro- 
perty, chiefly of lands. The reafon is, propeity has 
fuch an invariable influence, that whoever poffeflTes 
property muft have power; Property in a ftate is 
alfo fome fecurityfor fidelity, becaufe intereft then 
is concerned in the public welfare. ^ « 

For this reafon^ did men in every ftate live ea-* 
tirely by agriculture, an agrarian law would be nc^ 
oeflTary to liberty, becaufe if a vaft proportion of 
property came into a few hands, they would fooa 
take' all power to themfelves. But trade and com- 
merce fuperfede the neceftity -of this, becaufe the 
great and fudden fortunes accumulated by trade 
caufe a rotation of property. 

IV. In a well-fornied ftate, the fubjeds (hould 
not be too numerbus, nor too few. If very nu- 
merous, the principles of government cannot exert 
their force over the whole. The Roman empire 
£b11 by its own weight. If thefubjeftsaretoofew, 
they are not fufficient to fupprefs internal infurrcc- 
tions, or repel attacks from without. 

V. It is frequently obferved, that in eyery gc 
vernment ther^ is a fupreme irrefiftible power lod 
ged fomewhere, in king, fenate, or people. T 
this power is the final appeal in all qneftions. Be. 
yond this we cannot go. How far does this autho. 
lity extend ? We anfwer. As far as authority ia a 
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fecial, ftate can extend, it is not accountable to any 
other tribunal ; and it is fuppofed in the focial com* 
pad, that we have agreed to fubmit to its deciiion. 
There is, however, an exception, if the • fupreme^ 
power, wherever lodged, come to be exercifed in a 
manifeftly tyrannical manner, the fubje£ts may cer« 
tainly, if in their power, refift and overthrow it. 
But this is only when it becomes manifeftly more 
advantageous to ufiettle the government altogether, 
that! ta fubmit to tyranny. This refiftance to the 
fupreme power, however, is fubverting the fociety 
altogether, and is not to be attetnpted till the go- 
vernment is fo corrupt, as that anarchy and the un- 
certainty of a new fet'tlemeitt is preferable to the 
•continuance as it is. 

This doftrine of refiftance even to the fupreme 
power is eflentially conne&ed with what has been 
faid t>n the focial contrail, and the confent necef- 
fary to political union. If it be aiked. Who muft 
judge when the government may be refifted ? I an- 
fweir, The fubjedls in general, every one for himfelf . 
This may fieem to be making tHem both judge and 
party, but there is no remedy- It would be deny- 
ing the privilege altogether, to make the oppreffive 
ruler the judge. 

It is eafy to fee, that the meaning of this is not, 
that any little miftake of the rulers of any fociety 
will juftify refiftance. We muft obey and fubmit 
to them always, till the corruption becomes intole- 
rable ; for to fay that we might refift legal authori- 
ty every time we judged.it to be wrong, would be 
inconfiftent with a ftate of fociety, and to the very 
firft idea of fubjeflion. 
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The once famous controverfy on paffive obe- 
dience and non-refiftancCy feems now, in our coun* 
try, to be pretty much over ; what the advocates 
for fubmiiHon ufed to fay was, that to teach the 
lawfulnefs of reiifting a government in any inftance, 
and to make the rebel the judge^ is fubverfive of 
all Older, and mud fubjed a flate to perpetual fedi- 
lion ; to which I anfwer. To refufe this inheredt 
right in every man, is to eilablifli injuftice and ty* 
ranny, and leave every good fubjeft without help, 
^s a tame prey to the ambition and rapacity of 
others. No doubt men may abufe the privilege, 
yet this does not make it void. Befidcs, it is not 
till a whole people rife, that refillance has any ef- 
feft ; and it is not eafy to fuppofe, that a whole 
people would rife againft their governors, unlefsw^en 
they have really received very great provocatioq. 
Whereas, on the other hand, nothing is more na- 
tural than for rulers to ^rafp at power, and their fi- 
tuation enables them to do it fuccefsfully by flow 
and infenfible encroachments. In esperience, 
there are many inftances of rulers becoming ty- 
rants, but comparatively very few of caufelefs and 
premature rebellions. Tliere are occafional and 
partial infurreftions in every government. Thefc 
are eafily raifed by intereited perfons, but the great 
majority continues to fupport order. 

VI. Dominion, it is plain from all that has bee 
faid, can.be acquired jullly only one way, viz. b 
confent. There are two other ways "commonb 
mentioned, -both of which are defeftive, inheri 
tance and conqueft. Hereditary power, wliich ori- 
^ ginally rofe from confent, and is fuppofed to be 
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fimnded upon the continuance of confent, (as that 
of the hereditary power in a limited monarchy), L» 
as lawful as any ; but when they pretend fuch> a 
right l^om nature is independent of the people^* it 
is abfurd. 

That which is called the right of conqueft ought 
to be exploded altogether. We fhall fee by and 
hy what is the right of a conqueror in a juft war* 
It was his right before, and he obtains poiTeffion of 
it by conqueft. But to found any claim merely on 
conqueft, is not a right, but robbery. 

Upon the whole, I will conclude with a few re** 
marks upon the fpirit and tendency of different 
forms of government. 

1. Monarchical government has a tendency to 
politenefs and elegance of manners, and generally 
to luxury. The fubmiftaon and obfequioufnefs 
praftifed at the court of a monarch, difiufes jtfelf 
through the whole ftate. 

2. Ariftoqracy narrows the mind exceedingly, 
and indeed cannot long fubfift in a large ftate. A 
fmall ariftocracy, however, may fubfift as a form 
t>f government, as long as any other n^ethod, or 
longer. 

3.^ Democracy tends to plainnels and freedom of 
fpeech, and fometimes to a favage and indecent fe- 
rocity. Democracy is the nurfe of eloquence, be- 
caufe, when the multitude have the power, perfua* 
Son is the only way to govern them. 

Let us now aik this ftiort qneiftion. What i^ the 
value and advantage of civil liberty ? 

Is it neceflary to virtue ? This cannot l>e fiippo>» 

voL.vn. K 
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fed* A. virtuous mind and virtuous conduA is pof- 
fible, and perhaps equally poiGble, in every form 
of government. 

Is it neceflar J to perfonal private happinefs ? It 
may feem fo. We fee the fubjefts of arbitrary 
governments, however, not only happy, but very 
often they have a greater attachment to their, form 
of government than thofe of free ftates have to 
theirs. And if contentment be neceiTary to happi-' 
nefs, there is commonly more impatience and dif- 
content in a free ftate than in any other. The ty- 
ranny even of. an abfolute monarch does not affed 
with perfonal injury any of his fubjefts but a few, 
and chiefly thofe who make it their choice to be 
near him. Perhaps in free governments, the law 
-and the mob do more mifchief to private property, 
than is done in any abfolute monarchy. 

What, then, is the advantage of civil liberty ? 
I fuppofe it chiefly confifts in its tendency to put in 
motion all the human powers. Therefore it pro- 
motes induftry, and in this refpeft happinefs, pro- 
duces every latent quality, and improves the hu- 
man mind. Liberty is the nurfe of riches^ litera* 
ture, and heroiTm. 
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LECTURE X-Iir. 

OF tHE LAW OF NATURE AND NATIONS. 

THE next thing in order is, to treat of what is 
called the law of nature and nations. It has 
been before obferved, that feparate and independent 
fiates are. With regard to one another, .in a ftate of 
natural liberty, or as man to man before the com- 
xnencement of civil fociety. On this feveral que- 
ftions arife^ i. Is there any fuch law ? 2. What 
is the law ? 3. What is its fan£tion, or how is it 
to be enforced ? 

That there is fuch a law, is plain from the rea- 
fons that ihews the obligation which one man lies 
under to another. If there are natural rights of 
men, there are natural rights of nations. Bodies 
politic in this view, do not differ in the lead from 
individuals. Therefore^ as before, reafon, con- 
fcience, and common utility, fliow that there is a 
law of nature and nations. 

The queftion. What it is ? muft be confidered in 
the fame manner. . I am not able to recolleft any 
pe^fcft or imperfeft right that can belong to one 
man, as diftinguifhed from anpther, but what be- 
longs to nations, fave that there is ufually lefs oc* 
, cafion for the imperfeft rights. If we read over 
the perfeft rights, in a ftate of natural liberty, 
we fliall fee they all apply to nations. 

It will alfo appear, that the fmperfeft rights ap- 
ply ; but the occafions of exerting them are much 
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more rare. For example, it is more rare to fee a 
fiation in a ftate of general indigence^ fo as to re- 
quire a fupplj. Yet this fometimes happens. It 
did fo in the cafe of Portugal, at the time of the 
great earthquake at Lifbon ; and the othbr nations 
pf Europe lent them affiftance. It is alfo from this 
principle that Ihips of different nations, meeting at 
fea, will do ads of humanity to one another. . Sonte- 
times alfo there arc national favours that deferve 
national gratitude. But this is feldom merited^ 
and, I believe,- ftill feldomer paid. 

As to the fandliion of the law of nature and na* 
lions, it is no other than a general fenfe of dijitj^ 
and fuch a fenfe of common utility, as makes men 
fear, that if they notorioufly break thefe laws, re- 
proach and infamy among all nations will be the 
^Se£kf and probably refentment and indignation bj 
common confent. 

The violation of the natural rights of mankind 
being a tranfgreflion of the law of nature, and be« 
tween nations as in a ftate of natural liberty, there 
being no method of redrefs but force, the law of 
nature and nations has as its chief or only objed 
the manner of making war and peace* 

In war it is proper to confider diftinftly, i . The 
caufes for which a juft war may be carried t)n. 
a. The time of commencing. 3. The duration, 
4, The means by which it may be" carried on. 

As to the firft, the caufes of- commencing war 
are, according to the principles above laid down, the 
violation of any perfeft right — as taking away the 
property of the other ftate, or the lives of its fub- 
jedSf 04: r^ftraiiung them in their induftry, or hiu- 
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dering them ki the ufe of things coniimon, &c. 
There is only one perfeft right, the violation of 
which does not feem to be a caufe of war ; I mean 
that by which we have a right to character. . Na- 
t'onal calumny is fcarcely a caufe of war, becaufe 
It cannot be frequent or of great effeft . The violation 
of imperfeft i;ights cannot ufually be a caufe of war 
between nations ; yet a cafe may be fuppofed, in 
which even thefe would be a juft caufe of war. 
Soppbfe a fhip of any nation fiiould go into a port 
of anothef, in the greateft diftrefs, and not only the 
people in general, but the governing part of the fo- 
ciety fhould deny them all tiflklance : — This would 
be an acl of fuch notorious inhumanity, and of 
fuch evil example, that it may juftify national re- 
fentment ; and yet even here, I think there fhould 
firft be a demand of juftice upon the offending 
perfoBS, before vengeance fhould be taken upon the 
flate. 

Thefe are the juft and legitimate caufes of making 
war. Some add to them, tliat when a nation is feen 
to put itfclf in fuch a fituation as to defence, or as 
to the means of annoying others, that it feems to 
threaten hoftilities, then we are not obliged to wait 
till it hath committed aftual injury, but may put it 
in a flate of incapacity ; but there is no other truth 
in this, but what is founded upon the other ; for 
the prefervation of our property implies, that if 
others take fuch meafures as are not to be accounted 
for, but upon the fuppofition of an intention of 
wronging me, it is often eafier and fafer to prevent 
and difarm the robber, than to fuffer him^ to com«- 
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mil the violence, aiid then to ftrip him and rob 
him of his prey. 

One thing more is to be added, that every nattoa 
has a right to join which it pleafes of two contend- 
ing parties. This is ealily refolved into the gene- 
ral principles ; for the injured party may be fup- 
pofed to go tb war in defence of fome perfed: 
right J and the caufe being juft, the imperfeft right 
of humanity, as well as general and common utili- 
ty ^ calls for afGflance to the opprelTed. So that, 
if we have a right to alTociate with any nation, 
we may be entitled to proteft their property and 
rights.. 

2. As to the time of commencing war, it feems 
. to be no way contrary to natural law, to fay it is 

at any time the injured party pleafes, after having 
received an injury ; but accident or utility, oar a de- 
fire in each party to manifeft the equity of their 
caufe, has introduced univerfally the cuftom of de- 
claring war. This begun very early, and, though 
not of abfolute right, having been generally intro- 
duced, muft be continued, though there is often 
more of form than of fubftance in it ; for nation* 
do often begin both attack and defence before de- 
claration, SIS well as make all the neceflary prepa- 
yations for ftriking the moft effedtual blow* The 
meaning of a declaration of war feems to be, to 
call upon the injured party to prevent.it by repai 
tiop ; likewife, to manifeft to all other- ftates U 
jufiice of the caufe. 

3. The duration of a waur {hoold be, accordia 
to naiural equity, till the injury be completely n 
dreffed, and reafonable fecurity given againft fu. 
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tuf e attadcs ; therefore the pra£tice, too common, 
of continuing a war for the.acquifition of empire^ 
is to be condemned. Becaufe one ftate has done 
fome injury to another, it feems quite unreafonabl& 
that they fliould not only repair the injury, but 
fubyert and ruin the offending ftate altogether ; this 
vrould be unreafonable between man and man, if 
one had wronged another, not only to repair the 
wrong, but to take all the reft that he had, and re-» 
duce his family to beggary. It is even more un- 
reafonable in ftates, becaufe the offenders in ftates 
are not to be fuppofed to be the whole people, but 
cmly the rulers, or perhaps only fome indivi* 
duals. 

Perhaps it may be aiked. What is reasonable fe- 
curity againft future injury ? I anfwer. Between 
equal independent nations, folemn treaties ought ta 
be confidered as fecurity ; but, if faith has been 
often broken, perhaps fqmething more may be re- 
quired. The mutual complaints of nations againft 
each other for breach of faith, makes ccmquerors 
often denoiaAd fuch a degree ot fecurity, as; puta 
Ae Gonqi&red altogether in their power. 

4. As to the legitinGkate means of carrying oxt 
the "war, in general, it may be faid in one word, by 
force or open violence. It is admitted' on all hands^ 
that this force may be ufed againft the perfon and 
goods, not only of the rulei*s, but of every member 
of the hoftile ftate* This may feem haxd, that in~ 
noo^it fubjeds of the ftate ftiould fuffer for the foU 
ly and indifcretion of the rulers, or of other mem« 
bers^f the {isune ftate ; but it is unavoidable. The 
whdle individuals that compofe a ftate afe con£U 
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dercd but as one body ; it would be impoffible for 
an eftcmj to diftinguifli the guilty from the inno^ 
cent ; and when men fubmit to a government, they 
riik their own pofleffions on the fame bottom with 
the whole, in return for the benefits of fociety. 

Open violence may be faid to have no bounds^ 
and therefore every method that can b'e invented, 
and the moft deadly weapons of annoyance may 
feem to be permitted. But, from what has beea 
faid above, and upon the principles of general e- 
quity, all afts of cruelty and inhumanity are to be 
blamed, and all feverity that has not an immediate 
efFe£l in weakening the national ftrength of the 
enemy, is certainly inhumanity j fuch as, killing 
prif oners whom you can keep fafely, — killing wo- 
men and children,'— burning and deftroying every 
thing that could be of ufe in life. 

The ufe of poifoned weapons has been alfo ge- 
nerally condemned, and th.: poifoning of fprings or 
provifionst 

To the honour of modem times, and very pro«^ 
bably, I think, to the honour of Chriftianityy 
there is much more humanity in the way of car- 
drying on war than formerly. 

To aim particularly at the life of a leader, or 
perfon of chief note^ feems to have in it nothing 
unjuft or improper, becaufe the more important the 
life,, it does more toward the finifliing of the war ; 
but what many feem to admit, the bribing of his 
own people to affaflinate him privately, I cannot 
^tliink honourable or fair, 

A queftion is often moved in morals. How far it 
is lawful to deceive an enemy^ efpecially if we 
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hold the general emd univerfal obligation of truth. 
To this it may be anfwered, in the firft place, that 
"we may certainly with great juftice. conceal our 
own defigns from an enemy, as, indeed, we may 
generally from friends, by iilence, and guarding 
againft every circuntftance that may betray them. 
Neither do I think there is any thing at all blame* 
worthy in a general of an army ufing ambiguous 
figxtSy as feigned marches of apart or the whole^ 
putting up . lights or fuch things, becaUfe, after a 
declaration of war, he does not pretend to give ia*« 
formadon to his enemy of his motions ; nay, it ig 
expeAed (ui both fides, that they will do the befl 
ftey can to over-teach one another in point of pro* 
deoce. Yet I can fcarce think it right to employ 
people to go to |j>e enemy, and, profeffiag to bo 
finces^y tell dired falfehpoda, and deceive them bj 
diat £a3£e intelligence. 

It is ihe cuftom of all to iSsnd fpies to difcover 
the enemy's defigns, and alfo to bribe fome of the 
enemses themfelves, to difcover the defigns of their 
leaders ; the laft of which is, I think, at leaft of a 
doubtful nature, or rather unjuil. Though fending 
fpies is by all approved, yet (what may feem a 
Uttle tinaccountable) fuch fpies are always puniih« 
cd with inflant death by the oppofite party, when 
detefhed. The reafon probably is» that, pretend* 
ing friendihip, they have a right to confider them 
as traitors ; or, as they are in an aft of hoftility^ 
they kill them, as they would do an enemy in 
battle, when in their power. 

Thefe circumftances apply to all war in general i 
but there is a dlAinftion of wars by civilians into 
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two kinds, solemn and cwi/. The firft includes all 
wars between ftates formerlj independent ; the ' 
other, internal infurreftions of a part of one go- 
vernment againft another. 

There has generally been a ^eat difference in 
the behaviour of the oppofite parties in thefe diffe- 
rent wars. In folemn wars there is a prefumptioa 
of integrity in the plurality on both fides ; each be- 
lieves his own caufe to be juft. On this account 
they are to be treated with the more humanity. - In 
civil wars, the infurgents are confidered as making 
unjuft refiftance to the ruling part of the fociety^ 
and therefore guilty of the greateft crimes againft 
fociety. Therefore they are- often treated with 
great rigour, and, when taken in battle, referved 
to folemn trial and public execution. There is 
feme reafon for this in many cafes, when it is in* 
deed an unreafonable or unprovoked infurre£Hon of 
disorderly citizens 5 but there are many cafes in 
which the pretences on both fides are fo plaufible, 
that the war ihould hh in all refpefts confidered a» 
folemn. / 

It fhould be obferved, notwithftanding the hofiile 
difpofition, there are occafions, both in a treaty for 
peace and during the continuance, of the war, when 
enemies are under the ftrongeft obligations to fince- 
rity in their behaviour to each other ; when pro- 
pdTals are made for accommodating the differenc 
for a fufpenfion of arms, for an exchange of prifc. 
ers, or any thing fimilar. 

It is worth while to inquire, whether the great 
honour and candour in war, with a ftrift adheren 
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to all the laws above laid down^ would give znj 
party a great advantage who ihould take the liber- 
ty of tranfgrei&Qg them; as for example, who 
ihould ufe poifoned weapons, (hould fend people to 
tell falfe ftories, ihould bribe fubjedls to aiTailiQate 
a hoftile prince.-— I anfwer, that they would have 
net advantage at all^ but probably the contrary. 
There is fomething powerful in magnanimity, which 
fubdues the hearts of enemies ; nay, fometimes ter- 
rifies them, and particularly infpires a general's 
army with invincible courage. Befides thefe. Sni- 
fter arts are not fo terrible as may be imagined ;— 
telling falfe news is as eafily difcovered as any trick 
whatfoever. 

» 

Prudence and integrity have no need of any af- 
fiilance from fraud ; ads even of generofity, from^ 
enemy to enemy,** are often a^ ufeful as any a&s of 
hoftility* There was fomething very handfome in 
the Roman general, who refufed to avail himfelf of 
the treachery of a fchool-mafter, as well, as whim)»\ 
ileal in the way^in which he puniihed the traitor. 



Of ^Making Peace. 

As already hinted, all propofals tending fo this- 
purpofe ought to be made with the utmoft fincerity. 
Of all deceits in war, the moft infamous is that of 
making a treaty, or fe^king a confidence, only to 
take advantage of the fecurity of one party^ to de-' 
ftroy hini^— >by affaffination, or by breaking a truce 1 
to fight with advantage. 

The terms of peace ought to be agreeable to the 



end of making war. Damages &ottld be repaired^ 
and fccurity given againft future injury. 

We have often faid, that nation to nation is as 
man to man in a date of natural liberty ; tl^refore 
treaties of peace between nations ihovdd in general 
proceed upon the fame principles as private con- 
trafts between man and man. There is, however, 
an exception, that contraSs between individuals 
are . (at leaft b3^'laW) always ~ void when they are 
the tfkSt of conftraint upon one fide. Now, this 
muft not hold in treaties between nations, becaufe 
it would always fumiih a |Metext for breaking them. 
. On the fide of the conquered, a treaty is always in 
a great degree the eSe6t of neceflity. 

It is generally, however, laid down in moft au-^ 
"dtcMTs as a principle, that the terms impofed and fub- 
mitted to may be fometimes fb rigorous andoppref- 
five, as to juftify the injured party in revolting when 
they are able. This feems to me to be very lax 
in point of morals. It would be better, I think, 
to fay, that the people who made the treaty fhould 
4iot recede from it. Their pofterity, however, at 
fome diftance, cannot be fuppofed bound to unjufi: 
fervitude by the deeds of their fathers. 

Let us conclude this fubjeS by a few remarks on 
-At fitoation of neiltral ftates. 

X . £very ftate has a right, when others are ccsx^ 
tending, to remain neuter, and ailift neither party. 
a. They have a right to all their former privi 
leges with both the . contending parties, may carr} 
en their traffic with both, and may fhew aU the 
ufual marks of friendihip to both ; only, it has beet 
generally agreed upon, that they are not to trade 
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with any of them in certain articles fuppofed to be 
of confequence in carrying on war, particularly 
proviiions and arms* ' 

3. Neutral powers ihould keep their harbours 
alike open to both for common refrefhment, and as 
an afylum to fly to* And it is held necefTary, that 
the contending powers muft not carry on their 
quarrel, nor exercife any hoftilities, within the ter- 
ritories of a neutral date. 

4« N^eutral ftates may purehafe moveable goods 
from any of the contending parties, which have 
been taken from the other. But not fo with re- 
fped to lands or forts ; becaufe, if the other party 
are able, they will re-take their poffeffions. 

5. Deeds of a violent pofTefTor are held to be 
valid ; that is to fay, if a conqueror prevails for 
;a time, and levies tribute from any country, and 
afterwards the rightful pofleflbr prevails, it wouM 
'be unjuft to demand the tribute again, becaufe the 
true owner was not able to give proteftion to the 
Tubjefts, and what was paid was loft through hi« 
weaknefs. Tlae fame thing may be faid of a de- 
pendent ftate ; if it owes any money ai^l fervice 
to a fupreme ilate, and an enemy exad it by force', 
the proper creditor cannot juftly demand it again. 

On the whole, thofe things that have been gene- 
rally received as the law of nature and nations, are 
fomided on the principles of equity, and, when 
well obferved, do greatly promote general utility, 

Voi^ VIL L 
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LECTURE XIV. 



JURISPRUDENCE. 



JURISPRUDENCE is the method of ena&ing and 
adminiftering civil laws in any conftitution. 

We cannot propofe to go through a fjftem of ci- 
vil laws ; apd therefore what I have in view, is tOx 
make fome preliniinary remarks, and then to point 
out the object of civil laws, and the manner of 
their operajtion. 

I. The firft preliminary remark is, that a con- 
ftitution is excellent, when the fpirit of the civil 
laws is fuchy as to have a tendency to prevent of- 
fences, and make men good, as much as to puniih 
them when they do evil. 

Thii is neceffary in fome meafure ; for, when 
the general difpoiition of a people is againft • the 
laws, they cannot long fubfift, even by a ftrift and 
rigorous execution on the part of the rulers. 
There is, however, more of this in fome conllitu- 
tionjs than in others. Solon and Xenophon, as 
well as Lycurgus, feem to have formed their plan 
very much with this view, .to direSt the manners 
of the people in the firft place, which will always 
make the obfervance of particular laws eafy. 

But how fliall the magiftrate manage this iriattex 
or what can be done by law, to make the peopi. 
of any ftate virtuous ? If, as we have feen abovt 
vittue and piety are infeparably connefted, then t< 
promote true religion is the beft and moft efFe£lua 
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way of making a virtuous and regular pcopk. 
Love to Gody and love to man, is the fubilance of 
religion ; when thefe prevail, civil laws will have 
little to do. 

• But this leads to a very important difquifition, 
how far the magiftrate ought to interfere in mattersr 
of religion. Religious fentiments are^ very va- 
rious, and we have given it as one of the perfefit 
rights in natural liberty, and that which ought not 
to be alienated even in fociety, that every one 
fliould judge for himfelf in matters of religion. 

What the magiftrate may do on this fubjeft, 
feems to be confined to the three following particu- 
lars. 

(l,)-The magiftrate (or ruling part of any fo- 
ciety) ought to encourage piety by his own ex- 
ample, and by endeavouring to make it an objedl 
of public efteem. Whenever the general opinion 
is in favour of any thing, it will have many foU 
lowers. Magiftrates may promote and encourage' 
men of piety and virtue, and they may difcounte- 
nance ithofe whom it would be improper to pu- 
nilh. 

(2.) The magiftrate ought io^eftnd the rights 
f>{ confcience, and tolerate all in lll^k^eligious 
fentiments, that are not injurious to their neigh- 
bours. In the ancient heathen ft ate s, there was 
lefs occafion for this, becaufe, in the fyftem of po* 
ly theifm,"^ the different gods and rites wej:e not fup* 
^ofed to be oppofite, but co-ordinate and confiftcnt ; 
but when there is believed to be but one God, th^ 
fenttfue^ts about his nature and worlbip will often 

La 
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be confidered as eflbatialljr repugnant one to anew 
then 

The pretence of infidels, that perfecntion onljr 
belongs to the Chriitian religion, is abfnrd; for 
the Chriftian was the firft religion that was perfe- 
cuted ; and it was the neceflary confequ^nce of fay^ 
ing, that the gods of the heathens were no gods. 

At prefent, as things are fituated, one of the mod 
important duties of the magiftracy is, to prot^^t the 
rights of confcience. 

It is commonly faid, however, that in cafe any- 
fed holds tenets fubverfive of fociety, and incon- 
fiflent with the rights of olhers, that they ought 
not to be tolerated. On this footing Popery is not 
tolerated in Great Britain ; becaufe tiiey profefs en- 
tire fubje£lioii to a foreign power, th^ fee of Roixie | 
and therefore muft be in oppofitTon to the proper 
intereft of their own Hate ^ and becaufe violenoo 
or perfecution for religion is a part of thek reli-«> 
gion, which makes their profperity threaten niioL 
to c^ers, as well as the principle imputed to theaip 
which they dety, That faith is not to be kept with 
heretics. But, however juft this may be in a way 
of reafoning, we ought in general to guard a^^nft 
perfecutioa on a religious account as much as p<^- 
'fible, becaufe fuch as hold abfurd tenets are feldom 

« 

dangerous. Perhaps they are never, dangerous, 
but when they are oppreiTed. Papifts are tolerated 
in Holland, without danger to liberty. And 
though not prt^rly tolerated, they are now co»^ 
liived at in Britain. 

In ancient times,. in great ftates, liie cenCorial 
yower was found nec^flary to their continuance. 
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'which infpeftcd the manners of men. ' It feems 
probable, that fupporting the religious feSs in mo- 
dem times anfwers this end ; for the particular <Ilf- 
cipline of each fed is intended for the corredion 
•.of manners. ' 

(3.) The magiftrate may enaft laws for the pu- 
nifliment of afts of profanity and impiety. The 
different fentiments of men in religion ought not 
by afiy means to encoiurage or give a fanftion to 
fuch aQ:s sfs any of them count profane, 

Many are of opinion, that, befides all this, the 
magiftrate ought to make public provifion for the 
worfhip of God, in fuch manner as is agreeable to 
the great body 'of the fociety ; though, at the fame 
timie, all who diffent from it are fully ^tolerated. ^ 
And, indeed, there feems to be a good deal of rea- 
fon' for it, that fo inftru£l:ion mSy be provided for 
the bulk of common people, who would, many 'of 
them, neither fupport nor temploy teachers, unlefs 
they' were obliged. The magiftrate's right in this 
cafe feems to be fomething like that of the pa- 
rent ; they have a right to inftruft, but not to con- 
ilrain. 

2. The fecond preliminary remark is, that laws 
ihould be fo framed as to promote fuch principles 
in general as are favoiurable to good government, 
and particularly that principle, if there be one, 
that gave rife to the conftitution, and is congenial 
to it. 

Such a principle as I ixave in view, is generally 
the point of honour in a country ; and this lawgi- 
vers and adminiilrators of law ihould endeavour ta 

•1-3 
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preferve in its fall vigour, for. whenever it is xm- 
•dermined the conftituticm goes to ruin. 

'Of thefe principles, ibbrietj, induftry, and pu- 
blic fpirit, are the chief. Some ftates are formed 
to fubfift by fobriety and pariimony, as tfc Lace- 
demonians. 

Induftry is the prevailing ;principle in others, as 
in Holland. Public fpirit in others, as in. Greece, 
ancient Rome, and Britain. Only public fpirit 
may be diveniiied '^ fome^imes it is a paflion for 
acquiring glory and dominion, as in Rome ^ and 
fometimes for preferving liberty, as in Greece and 
'Britain. 

When I fay, that, in the management of a ftate^ 
•the utmoft attention ihould *be given to the prin* 

• ciple of the conftrtution, to preferve it in'' its vi- 
gour, I mean, that though all other critnes are bad^ 
and in part tend to the ruin of aftate, yet this is 
much more the cafe with crimes againft that prin- 
ciple, than any other. Any. aft of immorality 
was bad at Sparta ^ but to make porverty and parfi- 
mcKiy reproachful, and to introduce fine houfes aild 
furniture^ and delicate entertainments, would have 
> been inftailt ruin. 

Any aft of immorality would be hurt&d ia Hol- 

• land ; but to make fraudulent bankruptcy lefs in- 
famous than it is, would immediately deftrair 

-them. , 

Sobriety^ induftry, and public fpirit, are neailj 
allied, and have a reci{»rocal influence upon one an 
ether. Yet there may be a great, degree of fom< 
of them, in the abfence of the others. In Sparta 
tijeie was much fobriety and public fpirit^ but littl< 
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.induftry. In Athens^ induftry and public fpirit, 
but 'very little pariimony . 

In oppofition to the whole of this, Mandeville 
wrote.a book, called The Fable of the Bees^ which 
.feems to.be levelled againft fobriety, induftry, and 
public fpirit, all at once; his pofition is. That fru 
^ate vices are public benefits^ and that the wafte and 
hixury of one man fupplies the wants of another* 
But it is eafy to overthrow his reafoning ;. for, 
though fober and induftrious perfons fpend each 1^ 
than a profufe perfon, yet fobriety and induftry 
tend much more to population, and by tliat mean* 
they are mutually ferviceable to each other. Lux- 
ury and vice only wafte and deftroy, they add no« 
thing to.the.comm(Hi flock of property or of hap- 
pinefs. Experience fully juftifies this ; for, though 
from the luxury of one man another may reap 
:fome gain, the luxury of a nation always tends ta 
the ruin of that nation. 

3. A third preUminary remark is, that law* 

. may be of two kinds, either written, or in the breafts 

of magiftrates. In every conftitution of note, there. 

.is fomething of each of thefe kinds. It is uncertain,, 

• whether it is better to have many or few fpecial laws.^ 

• On the one hand, it feems to be the very fpirit of 
a free conftitution, to have every thing as ftri&- 
ly defined as poilible, and to leave little in. the 

. power of the judge. But, on the other hand,, a 
multiplicity' of laws is ib i^t to lead to litigation,i 
and to end in ambiguity, that peshaps. judges of 

• equity, chofen by the diftriA m which they live 
and are to^afi:, and chofen but for-atime, would 
be a more juft and eq[uitable- method of ending-dif-^ 
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.ferences. But the difficulty of fettling a cotlftitn-* 
tion, fo as always to fecure the de6tion of impar* 
tial judges, has made modem dates, where there is 
liberty, prefer a multiplicity of written laws. 

4* The lad prelimiaary remark is, that no hu- 
man conilitution can be fo formed, but that there 
muft be exceptions to every law. So that there 
may be in every nation oppreffion under form of 
.law, according to the old m^ixim^^ Sumf/ium jus, 
summa injuria. This further fliews the neceffity of 
forming the manners of a people. 

After having laid down thcfe preliminaries, we 
may obferve, that the obje6l of civil laws may be 
divided into the three following particulars. 

I. To ratify the moral laws by the fan&ion of 
the focrety. The traiifgreffion of fuch laws are 
called crimes^ as profanity, adultery, murder, ca- 
lumny, &c. And .they are profecuted and puniilu 
ed by order of the public, according to the fpint 
of every conftitution. * 

a. To lay down a plan for all contrads in the 

commerce or intercourfe between man and man y 

. to flxow wlien a contra6i is valid, and how to be 

proved. The tranfgreffions of fuch laws are called 

frauds. They chiefly regard the acquiiition, tranf- 

miffion, or alienation of property. 

3. To limit and direft perfons in the exercife oi 
their own rights, and oblige them to fliew refpe^ 
to the interfering rights of others. This contaii 
the whole of what is called the police of a coui 
try. And the tranfgreffion of fuch laws is calk 
trespasses^ A number ' of things in this view m? 
. become illegal, which before were not immoral* 
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Of the Sanction of the Moral Laws. 

' In ^1 poliihed nations, there are punifliments 
annexed to the tranfgreilion of the moral laws, 
whether againfi: God, our neighbour, or ourfelves ; 
in the doing of which, the three following things 
are chiefly neceffarj^ 

I. To determine what crimes, and what de^ 
gFee of the fame crime, are to be inquired into 
bj the civil magiftrate. It is of neceifi^ that, in 
a free ftate, crimes fhpuld be precifely ^defincd^ 
that meo oiaj not be igfiorandj or raihlj idrawn 
ztfto them. There 9X^ degrees of everj crime^ 
pirefamitj, imj^itj, violence, ilander, that aitt 
blatmeable in {>oiat of morals, naj, even ijich as 
fall under the difcipline of a religious fbciety, that^ 
if tiliey were made cognizable by the civil ma,gi« 
ftra^e, would multiply laws and trials beyond meaii 
fufe. 

a. To appoint the me^ods of afcertaimng the 
commiffion of crimes. This is ufually by teilimo*^ 
ny, ih which we are to confider the number and 
chara&er of the witneSes. Generally through 
Chriftjendomy and indeed moil other parts of the 
world, two witneffes have been efteemed neceflary 
to fix crimes upon an accufed perfon ; not hut that 
the pofitiye evidence of one ^perfon of judgement 
and untainted charader is, in many caiea, fuffieient 
to gain belief^ and often itronger than two of un- 
known or doubtful .credit ; but it wasjieceflary to 
lay down fome rule, and two are required, ti> 
guard againil the dan|;er of hired evidence^ .and ^ 
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give an opportunity of trying how they agree to- 
gether. To have required more would have m^de 
a proof diiBcult or impoffible in many cafes. 
. It feems to be a maxim in law, and founded on 
reafon, That in the cafe of what are called occult 
crimesy fuch as murder^ adultery, forgery, and 
fome others, where the nature of the thing (hows 
that there muft be a penury of evidence, they fome- 
times contient themfelves with fewer witneffes, if 
there are corroborating circun^iitances to flrengthea 
their teftimony. 

, It feems tp be a matter not eafily decided, whe- 
ther it be agreeable to reafon and. juftice, in the 
eafe of very atrocious crimes, that^ on account of 
the atrocity, lefs evidence £bould be fufficient for 
convidion, or that more {bould be required. Oa 
the one hand, the more atrocious the crime, the 
greater the hurt to fociety, and the more need of 
public vengeance. . On the other hand, the more 
atrocious the crime, and the heavier the puiiiih- 
snent, it feems agreeable to juftice, that th^ con- 
vision fhould be upon the more unqueftioned evi- 
dence. Lawyers are feen to take their common 
places, fometimes the one way, fometimes the 
other. It is often thought, that i^i prafbice lefs 
evidence is fufficient to convi6l a iipan of murder, 
forgeiy, rape, and other crimes of a deep dye* 
:But I am perfuaded, that the appearance is owi 
to the greater and more general eagernefs to dif< 
ver the perpetrators of fuch crimes. Others a 
fufiered to efcape more eafily ; not that more e^ 
deuce is necefiary, but that it is more difficult 
get at the evidence. .. 
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: Evidence ma^ be diftinguiihed into two kind% 
direct and circumstafUial. Dired evidence is when 
the witneffes fwear to their fight or knowledge of 
the accufed committing the crime. CircumftanUal, 
when they only fwear to certain fafts which cannot 
be fuppofed to have exifted, unlefs the crime had 
been committed ; as, a man found dead, another 
found near the place, with a weapon bloody, or 
elothes bloody, &c. Some have affirmed, that 
circumftantial evidence is flronger than dire£): ; but 
it muft^be taken with very great caution and judge- 
ment. 

3. The law is to proportion and appoint the 
puniihmfent due to every crime, when proven. -^ 
Puniihment in all^regular ftates, is takeft wholly 
out of the hands of the injured perfons, ai^d com- 
jnitted to the magillrate, though in many or mod 
cafes the injured party is fuffered to join the magi- 
ilrate in the. profecution, and to have a certain 
claim, by way of reparation, as far as that is- prac- 
ticable* 

Therefore the puuifliment in general muftcon- 
fijBt of two parts : (i.) The reparation to the fuf- 
ferer: (2.) The vindicta fublica, whicj^ has fom6- 
times two ends in view, to be an example to others, 
and to reclaim and reform the offender, as m cor- 
poral puniihment lefs than death ^ fometimes but 
one, the good of others in the example, as in ca- 
pital punifliments, and banifhment.  - 

The kind of punifliment, and the degree, is left 
wholly to different lawgivers, and the fpirit of dif- 
ferent^ cpnilitutions. ' Public utility is the rule. 
Puniihment is nol always proportioned to the atro- 
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cioufnefs of the erime in point of morsils, but to 
this frequency of it, and the danger of its prevail- 
ing. 

Some nations rctjuire, and fome will bear, great* 
tr feveritj in puniflioients than others. 

The fatne, or fimilar condu^, often produces 
oppo&te effcfts. Severe laws, and fevere punifli* 
ments, foinetimes banifli crimes, but very often 
the contrary. When laws are very fanguinary, it 
xiften makes the fubjefts hate the law more than 
ihey fear it ; and the tranfition is very eafy, from 
hating the law, to hating thofe who are entrufted 

f- r 

with the execution of it. Such a ftate of things 
threatens infurre£l;ions and convulfions, if not the 
diffolutioft of a government. 

Anothef ulual efFeft of exceffive feverity in laws 
is, that they are not put in execution. The public 
is not willing to lend its aid to the difcovery and 
conviAion of offenders ; fo that in time the law 
itfelf becbmes a mere brutum fulmen^ and lofes it& 
authority, 

I may jnake one particular remark, that, though 
many things, are copied from the law of Mofes in- 
to the laws of the modern nations, yet, fo far as \ 
tnow, none of them have introduced the hx ialio^ 
ni^ in the cafe of injiiries, an eye for an eye, a 
'tooth for a tooth, &c. ; and yet perhaps ihere am 
many infttoces in which it would be very proper. 
The equity of the puniihment would be quite ma- 
nifeft, and proba:bly it would be as effeSual a re- ^ 
"Rraint from the commifBon cjf injury, as any that 
could be chofen. 

TJie concluding remark flisdl be, that it is but 



feldom that very fevere and fanguinarj laws are of 
fervice to the good order of a ftate.; but, after laws 
liave been fixed with as much equity and modera- 
tion as poffible, the execution of them fliould be 
flridk and rigorous. Let the laws be juft^ and the 
xnagiftrate inflexible. 



LECTURE XV. 

THE fecond objefl: of civil laws being to regu- 
late the making of contradbs, and the whole 
intercourfe between man and man^ relating to the 
acquiiition, pofleffion, and alienation of property^ 
•we mufl co^fider carefully the nature of 

Contracts* 

A contraiSt is a ftipulation between two parties^ 
before at liberty, to make fome alteration of pro- 
perty, or to bind one or both parties to the pei:form- 
ance of fome fervice. 

Coatrafts are abfolutely neceffary in fecial life. 
£very tranCadlioQ almoft may be coniidered as a 
- Gontra£l, either more or lefs explicit. 

The principal thing which conftitutes a contrad 
is donfent. But, in fome kinds of contracts, viz*, 
the gratuitous, the eonfent of the receiver is pre- 
fumed. In the trantmiffion of elates by donation 
or teftament, this is prefumed ; and tbofc who are 

VoimVIL M 
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incapable of giving their confent through infancy, 
maj, notwithftandingy acquire property and rights. 
When a man comes into a fettled country, and pur- 
chafes property, he is fuppofed, befides every other 
part of the bargain, to purchafe it under fuch con- 
ditions, and fubjeft himfelf to fuch laws as are in 
force in that country. 

Contrafts are faid to be of three degrees, in 
point of fulnefs and precifion. (i.) A fimple af- 
firmation of a defign as to futurity ; as when I fay 
to any one, that I fliall go to fuch a place to-mor- 
row ; this is not properly binding ; and it is fuppo- 
fed, that many things may occur to make m^ alter 
xaj refolution. Yet a frequent alteration of pro- 
fefled purpofes gives the charafter of levity ; there- 
fore a prudent man will be cautious of declaring 
his purpofes, till he is well determined, (a.) A 
gratuitous promife of doing fome favour to me. 
This is not made binding in law, nor does it ufually 
convey a perfeft right, becaufe it fuppofes that the 
perfon who was the objeft of good-will, may, by 
altering his behaviour, forfeit his title to it, or that 
the perfon promifing may find it much more incon- 
venient, coftly, or hurtful to himfelf, than he fup- 
pofed ; or, laftly, that what was intended as a fer- 
vice, if performed, appears plainly to hs an injury. 
In the laft cafe, every one muft.fee that it cannot be 
binding ; but in the two former, I apprehend, tha 
in all ordinary cafes, a diftant promife is binding 
in confcience, though it may not be neceffary to 
make it binding in law. I fay, all -ordinary cafes, 
becaufe it is eafy to figure a cafe in wh ch I may 
make a promife to another, and fuch circumilances 
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may afterwards occur, as I am quite confident, if 
the perfon knew, he would not hqld me to my pro-^ 
inife. (3.) Th€ third degree is a complete con- 
trad, with confent on both fides, and obligation 
upon one or both. . 

The eflentials of a contradl which render it va- 
lid, and any of which being wanting it is void, 
ai*e as follow. 

That it be, i. Free. 2. Mutual. 3* PofEble. 
4. Careful. 5. With a capable perfon. 6. For- 
mal. 

1 . It muil be free. Cbntrafts made by unjuft 
force are void always in law, and fbmetimes in 
confcience. It muft, however, be unjuft force, 
becaufe, in treaties of peace between nations, as 
we have feen before, force does not void the con- 
trad: ; and even in private life, fometimes men are 
forced to enter into contradts by the order of a 
magiftr^te, fometimes by the threatening of legal 
profecution, which does not make tl;em void. 

2. They muil be mutual, that is, the confent of 
the one sis well as that of the other muft be had. 
Contrails in this view become void, either by 
fraud on one fide, or by efiential error. If any 
man contrives a contrail, fo as to bind the other 
party, and keep himfelf free, this fraud certainly 
nullifies the agreement 5 or if there is an eifential 
error in the perfon or the thing, as if a perfon 
fliould oblige himfelf to one man, fuppofing him 
to be another. 

3. Contrails flxould be of things evidently pof- 
fible, and probably in our power. Contrafts by 

Ma 
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"which men oblige themfelves to do things impof- 
fible, are, jio doubt, void from the begimiing ; 
but if the impoffibility was known to the contraA- 
ing party, it muft have been either abfurd or frau- 
dulent. When things engaged for become impof. 
•fible by the operation of providence, without a man's 
own fault, the contra£l: is void, and he is guilt-« 
lef&; as if a man fhould covenant to deliver^ at a 
certain place and time, a number of cattle ; and, 
•when he is alinoft at the place of deilination, thej 
fliould be J.illed by thimder, or any other accident 
out of his power. 

4. Contrails muft be of things lawful. All en-< 
gagements to do things unlawful^ are from the be- 
ginning void ; but by unlawful muil be underftood 
the violation of perfefl: rights. If a man oblige 
himfelf, for a reward, to commit murder, or any, 
kind of fraud, the engagement is void ; but it was 
criminal in the tranfa^ling, and the reward onght 
to be returned, or given to public ufes. There, are 
many contrails, however, which are very blame- 
able in making, that muft, notwithflanding, be 
kept, and muft not be made void in law ; as rafh 
and foolifh bargains, where there was no fraud on 
the other fide. If fuch were to be voided, great 
confufion "\Yould be introduced. The cafes of 
this kind are numerous^ and may be greatly diver>* 
fified. 

5. ContraSs muft be made with a capable per. 
fon, that is to fay, of age, underftanding, at liber* 
ty, &c. It is part of the civil law, or rather mu- 
nicipal law, of every country, to fix the time of 
life when pcrfons are fuppofed capable of tranfaft- 
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ing their own affairs. Some time muft be fixed^ 
otherwife it would occafion numberlefs difputes, 
difEcult to be decided'. A man at the age of four* 
teen, and a woman at twelve, may chufe guardians, 
'who can alienate their property ; but, at the age of 
twenty-one, they have their eftates wholly in their 
own hand. 

6. Contradts mufl be formal. 

The laws of every country limit a great many 
circumftances of the nature, obligation, extent, and 
duration, of contrails. 

Having pointed out fomething of the effential 
charafters of all lawful contradls, I obferve, they 
may be divided two different ways, (i.) Con« 
. trails are either abfolute or conditional. The ab« 
folute are fuch as are fufpehded upon no condition, 
but fuch as are effential to every contraft which 
have been mentioned above. Such as, when a 
pe^on makes a fettlement upon another, without 
referve, then^ whether he behave well or ill, whe-' 
ther it be convenient or inconvenient, it muft be 
fulfilled. Condition^ contrads are thofe that are 
fufpended on any uncertain future contingency, or 
fome performance by the oppofite party. Of this 
lad fort are almoft all tranfa£lions in the way of 
commerce ; which leads to the (2.) way of divi- 
ding contraSs, into beneficent and onerous. The 
firft is, when one freely brings himfelf under an 
. obligation to beftow any favour, or do any fervice, 
as donations or legacies, and undertaking the office 
of guardian of another perfon's eftate. , 

The onerous contraft is, when an ec[ual value h 
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fuppofed to be given on both &des, as is the cafe, 
' for the moft part, in- the alienation c^ property, an4 
the tranf ad ions between man gnd man, suid between 
fociety and fociety. 

To this place belongs the qiieftion about the 
)awfiilnefs of lending money upon intereft. If we 
confider money as an inftrument of cornqxerce, and 
giving an opportunity of making profit, there feems 
plainly to be nothing unjuft that the lender (hould 
{hare in the advantage ariiing from his own pro- 
perty. 

The chief thing neceflary is, that the ftate, or 
governing part of the fociety, (hould fettle the rate * 
of intereil, and not fuffer it tp depend upon the ne« 
ceffity of the poor, or the covetoufnefs of the riclu ^ 
If it is not fettled by law, ufury will be the certain 
confequence. 

The law of Mofe$ does not feem to have admits ' 
ted the taking of inte^ft at all frcnn an Ifraelite* 
It is thought, however, that the inain reafon of 
this muit have been drawn from fomething* in their 
confUtution, a$ a ftate that rendered it improper ; 1 
for, if it had been in itfelf immoral, they would 
. not have been permitted tq ta^e it of ftrangers* 

Of the Marks or Signs of Contracts • | 

Axx known and intelligent marks of confent are 
the figns and means of completing contra&s. The 
chief of thefe, however, are words and writing, as 
being found tbe moft eafy and ufeful. Words 
|kre, of all others, (he moft natural and proper for 
gyving immediate confent^ and writing to perpetuate 
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the memory of the tranfaaion. There ' are, now** 
ever, manj oth^er figns that may be made ufe o£^ 
«md whcre'Ver there is a real v parpofe of fignifying 
our intention, by which others are brought to de- 
pend upon it^ the engagement is real, and we zre^ 
bound in confcience, though the law i^ every 
country muft of neceiGty be more limked. The 
-whale reils ultimately on the obligation to iincerity 
in the focial life. 

This obligation arifes from the teftimdny of 
confcience, and from the manifeft utility, and eyea 
neceflity, of fincerity to focial intercourfe. 

Signs are divided into naturaly instituted^ and 
customary. Natural figns are thofe which have 
either a real likenefs to the thing figni£edy or fucb 
a known and univerfal relation to it, that all men 
muft naturally be led from the one to the other, as 
a pid:ure is a natural fign, becaufe a reprefentation 
of the thing painted. An inflamed CuUen counte>« 
nance and fiery eyes, are natural figns of anger, 
becaufe they are the univerfal efie£ts of that paf* 
fion. 

Inftituted figns are tbofe that have no other con- 
nedion with the thing fignified, than what has 
been made by agreement ; as, if t^o perfons fhall 
^gree between themfelves, that if the one wants to 
fignify to the other, at a diftance, that be wiibe^ 
him. to come to his afiiftdnce, he will kindle a fire 
upon a certain hill, or hang out a flag upon a cer^* 
tain pinnacle of his houfe, or fome part of his fiiip* 
Words and writing are properly inftituted figns, for 
they have no relation to the thing ugnified^ but 
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Tvhat original agreement and long cuilom has given 
them. 

Cuftomary figns are no other than inftituted figns 
which have long prevailed, and whofe inilitution 
has either been accidental, or has been forgotten. 
It is alfo nfual to applj the word customary to fuch 
iigns as depend upon the mode and fafhion of par.- 
ticnlar countries. - There are fome figns and pof- 
tures, which, though they may feem perfeftly ar- 
bitrary, have obtained very generally, perhaps uni- 
verfally ; as, bending down the body, or proilra* 
tion, as a fign of refpedb and reverence ; kneeling, 
and lifting up the hands, as a fign of fubmii&on 
and fupplication. Perhaps both thefe are natural,, 
as they put the perfon into the fituation leaft ca<t 
pable of refinance. 

Sometimes there is a mixture of natural and in-^ 
ftituted fig^s ; ' as, if a man fends a pair of wings, 
or the figure of them, to a friend, to intimate his 
danger, and the neceffity of fleeing. 
- In the ufe of figns, the great rule of fincerity is, 
that wherever we are bound, and wherever we 
profefs to communicate our intention, we ought to 
nfe the figns in the ' leaft ambiguous manner pof« 
fible. When we have no intention, and are under 
no obligation, to communicate any thing to others, 
it is of fmall moment what appearances are ; it is 
their bufinefs not to make any unnecefiary or uncer^ 
tain inferences. A light in a houfe, in the middle 
of the night, will perhaps fugged moft probably, 
to a traveller accidentally pafiing, that there is 
fome body fick in that houfe y yet perhaps it is ex^* 
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tractt'dinary ftudj or bufinefs that keeps fome per- 
fons awake. 

Najy when there Is no obligation to give, nor 
any reafon for the party to expeft, true information, 
k is held generally no crime at all to ufe fuch 
figns as we have reafon to fuppofe will be miftaken ; 
as, when one who does not defire to be difturbed, 
keeps his chamber clofe fhut^ that people may 
conclude he is not there ; when a general of an 
army puts a fire in the camp, to conceal his march 
or retre^at. And probably none would think it 
faulty, when there was an apprehenfion of thieves, 
to keep a light, burning in a chamber, to lead 
them to fuppofe the whole family is not at reft. 

There are fome who place in the fame rank., e- 
yafive phrafes, when there is an apparent intentioa 
to fpeak our mind, but no right in the other to 
obtsun it. Such expreffions may be ftriftly tnie^ 
and yet there is all probability that the hearer will 
i^ifunderftand them ; as, if one fhould aik if » 
^rfon was in any houfe, and fhould receive for 
anfwer, he went away yefterday morning ; when, 
perhaps, he returned the fame evening. 'I look 
upon thefe evafions, however, as very doubtful, 
and, indeed, 'rather not to be chofen, becaufe they 
feem to contain a profefGon of telling our real 
mind. 

Some mention ironical fpeech as an exception to 
the obligation to fincerity. But it is properly no 
objeftion at all, becaufe there is no deception^ 
Truth lies not in the words themfelves, but in the 
uf^ of them as figns. Therefore, if a man fpeak 
bis words in fuch a tone and manner^ as the heareir 
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immcTdiately conceives they are to be taken in 
an oppofite fenfe, and does really take them in the 
fenfe the fpeaker means them^ there is no falfehood 
at all. 

Mr Hutchinfon, and fome others, allow a vo- 
luntary intended departure from truth, on occafioa 
of fome great neceffity for a good end. Tliis I 
apprehend is wrong, for we caflnot but confider de- 
ception as in itfelf bafe and unworthy, and there- 
fore a good end cannot juftify it. Befides, to fup- 
pofe it were in men's power, on a fufficient occa- 
fion, to violate truth, would greatly deftroy its force 
in general, and its ufe in the focial life. 

There are two forts of falfehood, which, becaufe 
no doubt they are ^ lefs aggravated than malicious 
interefted lies, many admit of, but I think without 
fufficient reafon. 

1 . -Jocular lies, when there is a real deception 
intended, but not in any thing material, rior intend* 
cd to continue long. However harmlefs thefe may 
feem, I reckon they are to be blamed, becaufe it 
is ufing too much freedom with fo facred a thing as 
truth. And very often fuch perfons, as a righteous 
punifliment in Providence, are left to proceed fur-r 
ther, and either to carry their folly to fuch excefs, 
as to become contemptible, or to go beyond folly 
into malice. 

2. Officious lies, telling falfehoods to childj 
or fick perfons, for their good. Thefe very f 
dom anfwer-the end that is propofed. They lefl 
the reverence for truth ; and, particularly with 1 
gard to children, are exceedingly pernicious ; fc 
as they muft Xoon be difcovered, they lofe th^i 
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force,^ and teach them to deceive. Truth and au- 
thority are methods infinitely preferable, in deal- 
ing with children, as well as with perfons of riper 
years. 



LECTURE XVL 

» * 

Of Oaths and Vows. 

AMONG the figns and appendages of con- 
tradsy arc oaths and vow5. 

An oath is an appeal to God, the Searcher of 
hearts, for the truth of what we fay, and always 
cxpreffes or fuppofes an imprecation of his judge- 
ment upon us, if we prevaricate. 

An oath, therefore, implies a belief in God, and 
his providence, and indeed is an aft of worfliip, 
and fo accounted in fcripture, as in that expreffion, 
jTXotf shalt fear the Lord Gody and shah ^ swear by 
his name. Its ufe in human affairs is very great, 
when managed with judgement. It may be ap- 
plied, and indeed has been commonly ufed, i . In 
the contrafts of independent ilates, who have no 
conimon earthly fuperior. In ancient times, it 
was ufual always to clofe national treaties by mu- 
tual oaths. This form is not fo common in mo- 
dem times, yet the fubflance remains ; for an ap- 
peal is always fuppofed to be made to God, againfl 
the breach of public faith. 

2. It has been adopted by all nations, in their 
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adminiftration of jofticc, in'ordcr to difcover truth* 
The moil common and univerfal application of it 
has been, to add greater folemnit3r to. the teftimonj* 
of witnefTes. It is alfo fometimes made ufe of 
with the parties themfelves, for conviftion or pur- 
gation. The laws of every country point out the 
cafes in which oaths are required or admitted in 
public judgement. It is, however, lawful, and in 
common practice, for private- perfons, volimtarily, 
on folemn occaiions, to confirm what they fay by 
oath. Perfons entering on public offices, are alfo 
often obliged to make oath, that they will faith- 
fully execute their truft. 

Oaths are commonly divided into two kinds, as-^ 
tertwy and promissory ; thofe called purgatory fall 
under the firft of thefe divifions. There is, per- 
haps, little' neceffity for a divifion of oaths, for 
they do not properly fland by themfelves ; they 
are c(Hifirmations and appendages of contraAs, and 
intended as an additional fecurity for fincerity, in 
the commerce between man and man. 

Therefore Oaths are fubje6l to all the fame regu-» 
lations as contrails, of rather oaths are only law- 
ful when they are in aid or confirmation of a law- 
ful contract. What, therefore, voids the one, will 
void the other^ and nothing elfe. A contuic^, o- 
therwife unlawful, cannot be made binding by an 
oath ; but there muft be a veiy great caution ui 
not to make any unlawful contra£l:, much lefs 
confirm it by an oath. 

It is eafy to fee the extreme abfurdity of c _ 
being obliged to fulfil a criminal engagement bj 
oath J for it would imply,» that out of reverence t( 
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God we oi^ht to break his commaads ^ but notbmj^ 
can be nu>re aboxnioable -than the principle o£ 
thcic who thidc thdj may fafelj take aa unlawful 
path, beaaufe it is not binding $ this is aggravating. 
£ro& injuflice by deliberate profanity. 

I have (aid^ that oaths are appendages to all law« 
ful contrafts j but in afiertory datbs^ which are only 
confirmations of our general obligation to fincerity^ 
it is neceflary, nol oidy diat what we fay be true^ 
but that the oocafion be of fufficlent moment t6 re« 
quire or juftify a folenm appeal to God. Swearing 
xm common occafions is unne<ieirary^ raih| profane^ 
and deftruftive of the folenaaity of an oatby and its 
real ufe. 

From the general rule Ifud dow% that oaths are 
lawful when applied to lawful contrafts^ it will 
follow, that they become uolawful oxxij when the 
folfiUing of them would be violating a perfed: 
Height ; but perhaps an.ftd4itional obfervation is ne* 
cefiary here. Coptra^ mud - be folfilled, whea 
(hey violate an imperfect tight; whereas fome 
oaths may be found criminal and void^ though 
Ihey are only contrary to iznperfed rights ; as fot 
•xamplei fome perfons bind themfelves rafhly by 
oatli^ that they will never fpeak to^ or forgive 
their children, who hav^ offended them. This m 
ib evidently criminal^ that nobody will plead for its 
being obligaUnry, and yet it is but the violation of 
4ui imperfed right. The fame perfons^ however, 
might in many ways alienate their property, to 
the prejudice of their children^ by contra&f whicUl 
iboi law woidd oblige them to fiilfit^ 

Vte.VIL N 
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In TOWS, there is no party bnt God, and the 
perfon himfelf who makes the vow. For this rea- 
fon, Mr Hutchinfon relaxes their obligation very 
Hiuch ; fuppofing any perfon had folemnly vowed 
to give a certain part of his fubftance to public or 
pious ufes, he fays, if he finds it a great inconve- 
nience to himfelf or family, he is not boi^nd. This, 
I apprehend^ is too lax. Men ought to be cau- 
tious in making fuch engagements ; but I appre- 
hend, that when made, if not direftly criminal, 
diey ought to be kept, 

• ^ '  . 

Of the Use of Symhols in Contracts'. 

* • 

Besides promifcs and oaths, there is fometimes, 

I- 

in contrails, a ufe of other vilible figns, called 
fymbols ; the moft common among us are, figning 
and fealing a written deed. There is alfo, in fome 
places, the delivery of -ettrth and ftone in making 
©ver land, and fundry others. In ancient times, it 
was ufual to have folemn fymbols in all treaties, 
mutual gifts, fecriilces, feafts, fetting up pillars. 
The intention of all fuch things, whenever and 
wherever they have been praftifed, is the fame. 
It is to afcertain and keep up the memory of the 
tranfaftion. They were more frequent and folemn 
in ancient times than now, becaufe before the in- 
vention of writing they were more necefiary. 

Of the Value of Property* 

Before we finSk thfe fubjeft of ooifitrafis^ it may 
be proper to fay a little of the nature and valu^ of 
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property, which is the fubjeft of them. Nothing 
has any real value^ uidefs it be of fome ufe iix bus- 
man life, or, perhaps we may fay, unlefs it be 
fuppofed to be of ufe, and fo becomes the objedt 
of human defire ; becaufe, at particular times, and 
in particular places, things of very little real im- 
portance acquire a value, which is commonly tem- 
porary and changeable. Shells and baubles are of 
great value in fome places; perhaps there are 
fome more baubles highly valued in every place* 

But, thoiigh it is their ufe in life that givef 
things their value in general, it does not follow^ 
that thofe things which, are of moft ufe and necef- 
fity, ar€i therefore of greateft value as property, oy 
in commerce. Air and water,' perhaps we may- 
add fire,, are of the.greatefl- ufe and necefGty ; but 
ihey are alfo in greateft plenty, and therefore are 
of little value as a poffefilon or property. Value is 
in proportion to the plenty of any commodity, and 
)he demand for it ; the one taken in the inyerfe^ 
and the ot^er in the direft proportion. 

Hence it follows, that money is of no real va- 
lue. . It is not wealth properly, but. tl^e figa of it, 
an^, in a fixed ftate of /bciety, the- certain means 
o^ pijocurii^g. it. In. early times, traffic was Car- 
rie^ on by^ exchange of goods ; but, being large^ 
not eafily di^yid^ed or tranfported, they became very 
tT'O^bl^opie*' , Therefore, it fooi; became necelFary 
to fijc upon fome fign of weahh, to be a ilandard 
by which to i;ajic fli^rent pomjpiodities. 

Any thing that is fit to anfwer ^he purgofe of a 
common fign of wealth, muft have the following 

Na 
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properties: ^t muft be, i. Valuable; that is^ 
have an intrinfic commercial value, and rare, o- 
thei*wife it could have no comparative vahie at alL 
a. Durable, otherwife it could not pafs fron^ 
hand to hand. 3. Divifible, fo that it might be 
in larger or fmaller quantities, as are required. 
4. Portable, it muft not be of great fize, other* 
wife it would be extremely inconvenient. 

Gold and filver were foon found to have all thefe 
properties, and therefore are fixed upon as the fign 
of wealth. But, befides being the fign of the va- 
lue of other commodities, they themfelves are alio 
matters of commerce, and therefore increafe or de- 
creafe in their value, by their plenty or fcalrce« 
jiefs« 

It may feem to belong to the ruling part of anjr 
fociety, to fix the value of gold and filver, as figna 
of the Value of commodities ; and, no doubt, they 
do fix it nominally m their dosunion^ But in thift 
they are obliged to be ftriftly attentive to the valud 
of thefe metals as a commodity, from their plent]^ 
txr fcarcenefs, otherwife their regulations will be 
of little force ; other nations will pay no regard to 
the nominal value of any paxticular country 5 an4 
even in internal commerce, the fubjed would &t 
E value upon the figns, according to their plenty. 

It is as prejudicial to commerce to make the 
nominal value of the coin of any country too fmall^ 
as too gT3at. 

We ihall clofe this part of the fubjcft) by fpeak* 
bg a little of the 
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Rights of N^^ssity^ and Comnwn Rights. 

These are certain powers aiTqmed bqrth hj pri-r 
vate perfons and communities^ which are fuppofed 
U> be authorifed bj the iieceiHt/ of the cafej an4 
fupported bj the great law of reafon, 

Tiier^ will remiain a great number of cafes, in 
which thofe rights of neceffity are to be ufed, even' 
in the beft regulated civil fociety, and after th^ 
xnofl mature deliberation and foreiight of pro- 
bable events, and provifloa for them bj fpecifio- 
laws. . 

• Were a man perifliing with hunger, and denied 
food by a perfon who could eafily afford it him^- 
kere the rights of neceffity would juftify him in ta- 
king it by violence. Were a city on fire, and th& 
blowing up of an houfe would fare the far greater 
part, though the owtier was unwilling, men; would 
think themfelves juftified in doing it. whether he 
would or not. Much more would inen, in cafes ol 
ucgent neceffity, make free with the property of 
others, without aiking their coufent,. but prefumii^g 
upon it. . > 

• - Indoor own goyernment^ where, by the love of 
liberty general among the people, ,and the uaturQ 
of the conftitution, as many particulars have been 
determined by fpecial laws, as in any government 
in the world ; yet inftances of the rights of necef- 
fity occur every day. . If I fee one man rob ano-r 
ther upon the high- way, or am informed of it, if 
I have courage and ability, I purfue the robber, 

N3 
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and apprehend him without anj warrant, and caTi^ 
Tj him before a magiftrate^ to get a warrant for 
what I have akeady dcme*. Nothing is more com- 
mon in Britlun than to force peopk to fell their in* 
heritance, or a part of it^ to make a road or fireet 
ftraight or commodioas. In this inftaoce, it is 
not fo much necei&ty as great utilit j. 

The queftiea of the greateft moment tere is^ 
Whether the eftaWfliing thefe rights of neoeffitjr 
does not derogate from the perfedion and immuta- 
bility of the moral laws ? If it be true, &at we 
may break in upon the laws of juilice f<»r the fake 
of utility, is not this admitting the exploded maxim. 
That we n^y do evil,. thaA good may come ? I an« 
fwer. That thefe rights of necei^ty have in general 
jHToperty as their ohjtSt^ or at moft the life of par« 
ticular perfons; and it feems to be infeparable 
from the eftabliihment of property in the focial 
ftate, that oor property is to be held only m fuch 
manner^ and to fiich a degree^ as to be both ccm- 
fiftent with, and iubfervient to, the good of others^ 
And therefore, thefe extraoirdinaiy cafes are agree- 
able to the tacit^or impHed conditions of the ibcial 
contrafl. 

In rights of neceffity, we are to oonfider^ not 
dnly the prefent good or evil, but for alt time to 
come, and particularly the fafety or danger of the 
example. , Where the repetition of the thing in fi^ 
milar circumftances would have a fatal elTeGt, it 
^ ought not to be done. If ^ city were imder all the 
miferies of famine, and a (hip or two ihould arrive 
with grain, the owner of which would not fell it„ 
but at a mo£t exorbitant price^ perhaps equity 



might sdmit tliat thej fhould be compelled ; but if 
diij fuch thing were d^ne, it would ^vent others 
from, gmi^ near that place again. 

It would beof no confequence to determine thefe 
rights of neceiBty hj law. If the law defcribed 
circumftantially what might be done^ it would be 
no longer a right of neceilitj^ but a legal right* 
To forbid ihtm by law would be either inefiedual^ 
or. it would ab<di& them altogether^ and deprive 
the focietj of the benefit of them, vfben the cafes 
fiiould occtxr. Things done by the rights of nccef- 
fity, are, by fuppofition, illegal ; and if the necef« 
fity does not excufe, the perfon who pretends them 
may be ptmiflted. If I am aiding in polling down 
a man?s houfe, on pretence of flopping a fire^ if ha 
afterwards makes it appear., that there was not the 
leaft occafion for it, or that I, being his enemy^ 
took Aw opportunity of this pretoice to injure him^ 
he w31 (Atam reparation. 

As property, or at moil life, is concerned in the 
rights of neceffity, ftill the moral laws c(»itinue in 
force. Whatever exprefles an evil difpdition of 
mind does not fall under the ruk, becaufe it caik 
never be neceSary to the doing of any good. The 
pretence of its being aeceffiury in fome cafes is ge* 
ncrally chimerical ; and even were it real, the ne- 
ceffity could not juftify the crime ; as^ fuppofe a 
robber^ very profane, Ihould threaten a man with 
death, tmlefs he would blafpheme God, ^or curfe 
his parents, &c. ^ 

There are certain things, called common rights 
which the public is fuppofed to have over every 
member; the chbf of thesx are^ z. Diligaicet» 
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As a man muft tAt, the community have a right 
V> compel him to be ufeful ^ and have a right to 
make laws againfl fuicide* a* They have a, 
right to the difcovery of ufeful inventions, provided 
an adequate price be paid to the difcoverer. 3* 
They have a right to in&Il upon fuch things as be-« 
long to the dignity of human nature. Thus all na^- 
tions pay refpeci to dead bodiesL though there is 
no reafon for it, but that we cfiimot help alTociating 
with the bodyi qven dead, the ideas which arife 
from it, and belonged to the whole pecfon w^hen a- 
live. 

3. The third and laft objeA of civil laws is, li<« 
xniting- citizens in the ^xercifQ of their rights, Xo 
that they may not be injuiiou& 4;o one another, but 
that the public good may be promoted* 

Thi« includes the giving direAions in what way 
arts and commerce may be carried on, and in fome 
dates extends as far as the po^efiions of private 
perfons. 

It includes the whole of what is called^ ths; police 
of a community ; the manner of travelling, builds 
ingi marketing, time and manner of holding all 
forts of alTemblies j in arts az^« commerce^ partis 
pulady, the police ihows its power. 

It will only be necefiary here to make a few 
remarks on the nature and fpirit of thofe laws. 

i; Thofe things in themfelves are arbitrary and 
mutable, for there is no morality in them, but 
what arifes from common utility. We may fome- 
times do things in a way better than that appoint- 
ed by law, and yet it is not allowed. 

a. Men in general have but a very light fenfe of 
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tiie madigpQity (tf trftnfgreffiag thefe ln.vn, fuch a9^ 
nmning of goods, breaking over a fejice, Sec. 
' 3, In the beft conftitutions, fome fandions are 
Appointed for the breach of thefe laws. Wherever 
-a ilate is founded upon the principles of liberty^ 
fttch laws are made with fev^itjr, and execttte4 
with ftriftnefs. 

Finall;^, a man of real prolutj and virtue adopts 
*thefe laws as a part of his dutj to God and the fo^ 
eietj, and i^ fubjed, not only f<tf wrath, but alio 
for Gonfcience fake* 



RECAPITULATION. 

* Hatimo g<>ne through the three general 

t>f this fabjeft. Ethics, Politics^ and lurifpmdeitce, 

"I fiiall ci^nclude with a few remarks upcm the 

whole, and mention to you the chief writers who 

liave diftingttiibcd themfelves in this branch of 

science* 

t. Yon may plainly perceive, both how extcfi* 
{ve, and how important moral philofophy is* As 
to extent, each of the divifions we have gone 
throngh might have been treated at far greater 
length. Nor would it be unprofitable to enter into a 
fuller difquifition of many points 5 but this mull be 
left to every fcholar's inclinadon and opportunities 
in future liie* Its importance is manifeft from 
this circumftance^ that it not only points out perfo* 
nal duty, but is related to the whole bufihefs of ac.» 
tiye Cfct The languages^ and even mathematical 
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and natural knowledge, are ))ut hard words to this 
fuperior fcience. 

2, The evidence which attends moral difquifi- 
tionSy is of a different kind from that which attends 
mathematics and natm'al philofophj ; but it re* 
mains as a point to be difcufTed, whether it is more 
uncertain or not. At firil fight^ it appears that ai;^ 
•thors differ much more^ and more effentiallj^ on 
.the principles of ^moral than natural philofophj. 
Yet perhaps a time may come, when men, treat- 
ing moral philofophj as Newton and his fucceUbxs 
have done natural, maj arrive at greater precifion. 
It is always fafer, in our reafonings, to trace fads 
upwards, than to reafon downwards apon metaphy- 
fical principles. An attempt has been lately made 
.by'Beatty, in • his Effayoiji Truth, to eflabliflir.cer- 
,tai& impreffions of common fenfe, as axioms aii4 
fidl principles of all our. reafonings on moral fub- 
je&s. ... 

•;, » 3.; The di^rences about the future of virtue.ane 
not, in fa£l:, fo great as they appear ; they amount 
.to nearly the' fame thing in the iffue, when the par- 
.ticulars of a virtuous life come to be enumerated.^ 

4. Tl^e different foundations of virtue are .many 
of them not oppofite ^r repugnant .to each oth^ 
but parts of one great plan ^ as benevplenoe an^ 
felf-love, &c. They, . all . confpire to found re^l 
virtue j the authority o^Crod, the diAjates of coor 
.fcience, public happinefs, and private intereft, all 

coincide. , . .  ., 

5. There is nothing certain or valuable in moral 
;pliilofophy, but what is perfeSly cfxincident with 
the fcriptm'e, where the glory of God is the firfl 
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principle of a£lion, arifing from the fubjefiion- of* 
the creature ; where the good of others is the great 
ohjeft of duty, and our own intereft the. heceflary 
confequence. 

» 

In the firft dawn of philofophy, men began to 
iVrlte and difputfc about virtue. The great" inquiry 
among the anticnts was, ."^^bat was the snfHmumho'* 
nuTrt ?'' by whiclt, 'it feems, Ultey'ixiofc it 'fbr gtaht- • 
edj that virtue and happindsr were the fame thing. 
The chief combatants here, were the ftoics and e-' 
picureans. The firft iiififted that virtue 'was the' 
mmmum honum^ that pleafure was no good, and 
pam no evil ; the -other faid, that the summum bo^' 
num confifted in pleafure, or rather that pleafure 
was virtue \ the academics and Platonifts went a 
middle way between thefe. 

I am not fenfible that there is any thing among 
the ancients, that wholly correfponds withxthe mo- 
dem difpute upon the foundation of virtue. 

Since the difpute s arofe in the lixteenth and 
feventeenth centuries, fome of the mioft confider- 
able authors, chiefly Britiflb, are, Leibnitz, his 
Theodicee and his Letters ; — Hutchinfon's Inqui- 
ries into the Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, and his 
Syftem ; — Wollafton's Religion of Nature delinea- 
ted J — Collins on Human Liberty 5 — Nettleton on 
Virtue and Happinefs ; — David Hume's Effays ; 
—Lord Karnes's Effays ; — Smith's Theory of Mo- 
ral Sentiments ^— Reid'^s Inquiry ; — Balfour's De- 
lineation of Morality ; — Butler's Analogy and Ser- 
mons ;— Balguy's Tra6ls ;-^Theory of Agreeable 
Senfations, from the French ; — Beatty on Truth \ 
— Effay on Virtue and Harmony. 
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To thefe maj be added the whole deiftical j/m*^ 
tersy and the anfwer$ written to each of them in 
particular, a brief account of which may be feea 
in Leland's View of the Deiftical Writers. 

Some of the chief writers upon government and 
politics are» Gro^s, Fuffendorfy Barberac^ Cunu 
bexlandy Seldes, Burkmaquii Hobbes, Machiavel, 
Harrington, Locke, Sjdnejr«««nd fome late beok% 
Montefquieu's Spirit of Laws ; Fergufon*s Hifiory 
of Civil Soeiety ( Lord Karnes's Political EiTajs | 
Grandeur and Decay of the Roman Empire ; Mon« 
tague^s Rife and Fall of Ancient Republics ; Go« 
guet's Rife and Progrefs of Laws^ Arts» and 
Sciences* 
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Gentlemen^ 

*¥ X TE are now to enter on the ftudy of eloquence, 
.^ ^ of, as perhaps it ought to be called, fronn 
the manner in which you will find it treated, Cora- 
pofition, Tafte, and Criticifm, 
. Eloquence is undoubtedly a very noble art, and 
when pofle0ed in a high degree, has been, I think, 
in all ages, one of the moft admired and envied ta- 
lents. It. has !t)Qt only been admired in all ages, 
but, if I ^m not miflaken, .among all ranks. Its 
|>owQr is ujiiverfally felt, and. therefore probably 
the talent more univerfally^fteemed than either ge- 
ittus or iinprovepient in feveral other kinds of hu- 
man excellence. Military ikill and political wif- 
4omrh'ave tkek admuers, but far inferior in* eim^* 



* *  
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ber to thofe who admire, envy, or would wifh to 
imitate, him that has the power of perfuafion* 

Plato, in his Republic, or, Idea, of a well-ref- 
lated State, has baniflied orators, under pretence 
that their power over the ntiinds of men is danger- 
ous, and liable to abufe. Some modems have 
adopted the fame fentimrnti. 

Sir Thomas More, in his Utopia, I believe, 
•(though I am not certain), has embraced it. But 
this is a manner of thinking and reafoning altoge* 
iher fuperficial. It would militate equally againft 
.all cultivation of the mind, and indeed agaiuft eve* 
Tj human exceHence, aatuiral and acquixed. They 
are, and have been, and may be, abufed by mea 
-of vicious difpofitions. JSut how (hall this be pre- 
vented ? It is impofSble. How fliall it be counter-i 
A&ed ? Only by affifting the good in the cultiva* 
tion of their powers, and then the feme weapons 
irtil be ufed in defence of tmth and Tivtue, wiiS^ 
jimch greater advantage than tbey cfljn be in fupp<)n 
q£ falfehood and vice. Learning m general^' pofi 
fefTed by a bad man, is mnlpeakably pecidcio«s^ 
and that very thing has fbmetimes made i^eak 
people fpeak againit learning ; but it is juft as abu 
iurd, as if, in the confines <^ a coantry expofed to 
hof^ile inroads, the inhabitant3 ihould fay. We ^i^ 
build no forts for prote6lion, becaufe, if the enexny 
get into pofieffion of them, they will become' th^ 
means of annoyance : we will ufe no arms for deu 
fence ; for, if the enemy take them from us^ tlk^ 
will be turned againft us. 

P&jhsbps it may be proper t^lake notice ysf w^M 
the or»^m=* Paul fqvft. in his firil epiftle to the Co* 
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tinthianSy id feveral places, particularly from the 
beginning of the id chapter, <* And I, brethren,'* 
Stc. and in the 4th chapter, nth verfe, ** And my 
fpeech and my preaching was not,*' &c. I have 
mentioned this, to prevent any of you miftaking,* 
or being prejudifed againft, the fubjeft, and* ffiall 
obferve upon it, that the meaning of the apoflle in 
this and other fimilar pafTages, is fully comprehend^* 
ed in one ot more of the following particulars : 
X . That he came not to the Corinthians with an 
artful deluiive eloquence, fuch as the fophifts of 
thofe days made ufe of to vamifh over their foolifh 
fentiments. 2. That he came not to ihew his ikiU 
in fpeakiiKg ior and againft any thing, as many of 
them did, not to difcover or c(^mmunicate truth, 
but to difplay their own talents. 3. That the 
truths he had to communicate needed no ornaments 
to fet them off, and were not by any means adapt- 
ed to the proud fpirit of the world. And, 4. That 
he would ufe the greateft felf-denial, and not by 
any means attempt to recommend himfelf as a man 
of ability and learning, but content himfelf with the 
hwmble and fimple doctrine of the crofs. And the 
truth is, after the higheft improvement in the art 
ef fpeoking, there muil be the greateft referve and 
felf-denial in the ufe of it, otherwife it will defeat 
ks own purpofe. Rhetoricians do ufually give it 
among the very precepts of the art, to appear to be 
in ^arnefl, and to have the fubje& or the intereil 
of the audience at heart, and not their own fame ^ 
^d thisTcasr never be attained to fo great perfeftion; 
MS when there is the humility of a true difciple^ 

03 
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and the difinterefted zeal of a fakiiful n^iniA^r of 
€hriil« Tb^ tbift !» n^t contr^irj t» tl|e HK>ft 4iU<- 
gent applkatioQ £or the improvemeat of our po^ers^. 
is manifeft in itfelf, and appears from . the mmy 
exhortations of the £»me apoftle to ^is^ jouog ^~ 
ciplesy Timotiiy and Titus, i Tkn, iv- 13. ** T31 
I come, give attendance," &c- and reri 15. " Me-^ 
ditate," &c. 

I know not whether any apology is nee^flaiy fbc 
' fny undertaking to fpeak on this fabjejl,. or th« 
manner of treating it* Some may expefi:^ that dif« 
courfes on eloquence ihouM be diftiiigui&ed exaisui 
pies of the art of which they treat. Scich naaLy 
jufl be pleafed to obferye, that a coo]^ plain, and 
'fimple man^r of fpeakimg^ is necefiajy in teadiing 
this, as well: as every other art. No doubt, a.ja&4 
nefs and preci&on of expreffion, will be of great 
benefit in thefe difeourfes; but th^re wiU be no 
steed of that bigh and complete pofifh that might 
be expefi;«d in what is prepared for publication* 
Nor would the famebrevily and concifenefs be any 
advantage to difcotirfe&.once delivered^ ^ai would 
be reckoned a beauty in what is in every body's 
hands,, and therefore may be often read« 

Before entering on the ftrift and methodical dif<* 
•cuf&on of the HihydBtj I have comnaoi^ly beguii ihe 
courfe by two or three preliminary, difcouufes, €oa«i^ 
taining fuch general obfervatioirs as may be moft 
inteljigible, aod may ferine to piepaiie the way foe 
what fhaH be afterwards in^oduced. 

The fnbjeft of the firft pteliminacy difcouxfi» 
Jb^ be the foUowiAg ^ueftion ; Whether doeS' art 






or natare eontribiite mofli ta die prodaftion of st 
complete otatoi? 

. This is a qHeftion often la&Bd^ and many things. 

bave beeir iaid upon it ; yet, to difcufs it as a mat« 

ter of contKwerfj, and a^ocx the arguments on^ 

each fide, in order to a decifion in favour of 

the one, and prejudice 6f the other, I take to be. 

of vttiy little con&quence, or rather improper and 

abford.l It feems'to be jnft as if one fhoold pro*' 

pofe an inquiry, whether liie foil^ die climate, or 

the culture, contributes moil to the produ^on of. 

the crop ? Therefore, inftead of treating the que* 

ftion as if one fide of it were true, and the other 

falfe, I ihall make at few obfervations on* tfat in* 

flnence of nature and art,, in order to your formii^: 

juft apprehenfions of die fubjeft, and to dire& you^. 

in your future condu£b and fiudies. 

X. Some degree o£ natural* capacity is evidently 
neceiTary to the inftrodion or .Undy of this art, in. 
order to produce any efStSt. ^Aikilful labocmer* 
may fubdue a very ftubbom, <a meliorate a very*: 
poor foil ; but when there is no foil at all, as on as 
bare and foiid rock, his laiboor woidd be impoffiblo 
orfraitk&* There nmfb dierefore^ doubdefs^ be 
fome ca|»acity^ in general, and evsea fbme.tncn foci 
this very farairch of knowledge. In this fen£e^ iir 
is true o£ every other art, as web as edralory,. tJiat a 
]|Uiin muA be bom to it. 

Tbsre ase fomt & dieftitute of oratorical powers^ 
that nothing can poffibly be madfe of diem. It 
"vsiU be ftrange, however, if this is not eafiiy dif*/ 
covered by themfelves, and if* it does not nxakei 
I2l6 ftudy as unpkafant as it is difficulty fo that they 
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will fpeedilj give it over. I have known fome- 
examples, but very few, of miniftersy wfaofe prin- 
cipal defeft was mere barrenneib of invention. 
This is exceedingly rare, becaufe the far greateft: 
, namber of bad fpeakers have enough to fay, fnch 
as it is ; and generally the more abfurd and inco- 
herent, the greater the abundance. 
.' When fpeaking on this obfervation, I muft make 
one remark, that a total want of capacity for one 
branch of fcience, is not inconfiftent even with a 
great capacity for another. We fometimes fee 
great mathematicians who make miferable orators^ 
Nay, it is reckoned by fome of the beft judges,, 
that diis ftudy is unfriendly to oratory. The de- 
finite preciiion of miethematical ideas, which may 
all be ultimately referred to menfuration, feems ta 
be contrary to the freedom and boldnefs of imagi- 
nation, in which the flrength of oratory lies. There 
are,, however, exceptions to this,^ in fad. Dr 
Claris, and Dr Barrow^ two of the moft eminent 
mathemaliGians of ihe, laft age,^ were alfo eminent 
orators ; that is to fay, the firft was a very accurate 
writer, the other a very fervent preacher. 

I have only further to^ obferve, that many have 
thought academical teaching not to be favourable 
to oratory; that is to &y, thofe who are ac- 
cuftomed to the cool difpaffionate manner of fpedc- 
ing, ufual and neceflary in the inftru£tion of youth,, 
frequently lofe a good deal of that fire and impe- 
tuofity which they might naturally poflefs, and 
which is of fo much importance in fpeaking to a. 
large and promifcuons aflembly^ 

2« To make what is called a complete orator^ 



verj great natural powers are n^ceSarj/, an^ great 
coltmuteoa too« Tb£ truth is, when we fpeak of 
a com^te orator^ We geiieraUj form an idea of 
perfeaion itipexios: to an^r thing that' ever exiiled^ 
Ib^ aflembling together all the e.xceMencies of €verj 
kind that have been feea in diSer^t ptfribns, oz 
that we are able from what we have feea to ibrna^ 
an innagination of. We ean &Silj entunerate maajp 
b£ thefe ; for example, great penetraticm of mind,«^ 
great Hl^ratnre, and extenfive kjCLowledge^-— a ftron^ 
and lively imagination, reined in by a corr^^^eij; 
ni jodgcment,. a rich invention, and retentive m6<i^ 
laoty, tendemeiii and fei^biHt j e£ aSedion, an ae«; 
quaintance with the world, and a thcM^pngh know«y 
Inige tf£ the human heart. To thefe we muft addi 
alL «3BtenHil parJEedkions,. an open eoiinteiiaaces 9t 
graceful carriage, a ckar, articulate^ ftrotig m^W 
dious voice. There is not one of ; thefe but is ca«v 
pable of great improvement, by application andf 
ftcKiy, 99' well as by much pra&icr. In all Um} 
great orators of whom we read, tbere appears tci 
have been an union of natural talents, and acquired 
ikill, as Pericles, Demofthencis, Cicdro^ Hortentius^ 
To thefe you may add all the fpcakera mentioned 
by Cicero and Quintilian^ taking their talents aad 
performaxices to have been as related by thefe au«! 
thors. 

5^ Perhaps the moft extraordinary appearances 
in this, as well a^ in other branches, have beea 
from nature wholly^ or but with little ftudy . Thc£d 
spontaneous produftions are as fa many prodigies* 
It is commonly believed, that the oratom and fagea 
at tl^e firft SQXJtasitiq^ of fociety, were moare pQwes« 
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iul in their elocution, than in more poUihed tim^es. 
This, however, I am apt to think, is in fome de- 
gree founded on a miftake. There might be more 
extraordiharj- eflfe£ls of eloquence, becaufe the ig- 
iiorant or fuperftitious herd were then more eafilj 
moved ; but this was as much owing to the ftate of 
Ae audience, as the power, of the fpeakers. The 
fame fire that would bum a heap of dry brufh, 
ivould not make anj impreffion upon a heap of 
green logs. It might alfo be owing to another cir« 
eumflance, which I fhall have occaiion afterwards 
to explain more fullj, the narrownefs, of language, 
and the ufe of figures, which have £b great an effe& 
ttpon the imagination. 

' But, allowing very great force to uncultivated 
prodigies of genius in eyery kind, I '^am apt to 
think it is lefs powerful, comparatively fpeakisg^ 
in oratory than in poetry. It has been an old fay^^ 
ing, Poeta nascitur et nmjit. There are two re»* 
fxm& why the poetry of nature, without art, feems 
to be much admired, i. That in fuch a poet, a 
ftrong unbounded fancy muft .be the prevailing 
charadber ; and this is what chiefly captivates the 
mind* It muft be a very itrong inward impulfe 
Aat induces a man to become a poet without ex-^ 
ample, and without inilru^on. 2. It is found in 
fad:, that the knowledge of the rules of art, fome-. 
how cramps and deters the mind, and reilrains that 
boldnefs, or happy extravagance, that gives fuch 
general delight. It is an obfervatioh of an inge- 
nious author, that in no poli&ed nation, after the. 
ndes of criticifm were fully fettled, and generally 
imderAood, was there ever any great work of ge* 



iiius produced. This, however, mtift be imder^r 
ftood chiefly of what are called the higher fpecief 
of poetrjTy epic poety, and tragedy ; and, foi: the 
tvafons jaft now given, it maft be fo in them. Ho* 
aier is the great poet of nature ; and it is generally 
thought, that there is greater fire in him than in 
Virgily juft becanfe he lived at a time when the 
rules of writing were unknown* The fame thing 
is faid of Shakefpeare, of our own country ; and 
periiaps the late-difcovered poems of OiBan may 
be confidered as another example. After all, per- 
haps the comparifon made between the efkGt% of 
nature and art, is at bottom wrong, and that they 
produce beauties of different kinds. A wild imcul* 
tivated foreft, a vaft precipice, or deep cataraft 
or water-fall, is fuppofed to be an objed more au« 
guft and ftriking, than any ornaments produced by 
human ikill. The order and fjrmmetry, however, 
of arcbiteSture and gardening, are highly pleafing, 
and ought not properly to be compared with the 
other, as pleafing the imagination in a different de« 
gree, fo much as in a different kind. 

The effeds of the poetry of nature, therefore, in 
one view, are very great, and continue to be fo in 
all ages, becaufe they touch the foul in one way, 
which continues to be univerfally felt : but I doubt 
much whether eloquence ever arrived at much ex- 
cellence, without confiderable ftudy, or at leail 
previous patterns on which to form. The firil 
great poets were before all criticifm, and before 
even the poliihing of human manners ; but the firft 
great orators appeared in improved; civilized ftateS| ] 
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cad were tbe cor^Btfocnoe of the. kiH>lvk4ge .ci 
Viankind^ and the fbuljr of tb^ hmnan hearts 
' 4^ .When psifoa? ai^e jneaoly^uatifiod mpoiat o£ 
natural capacity for.anj art, it is mat, yftaty proper 
to attempt to inftruft diem, in it* li is jOofe obIj 
diffioib to mftrud ljha£e who harve a radical inca*- 
fiacity for mj fludj, 'but f oqif tt ittes» ihey. are^ »iicj^ 
the wociSe for application $ jnft .as fine ckthea^ and 
a cofLitlj drefs vcpcm a down, rendcats biin ftm<^ 
fyeakablj ridicuilain* Some wiio are iweierly imi 
ei taHe for ^akiag, a&er kmg ilndj, .«lid Xome* 
dmea even by gi;eat liter atune^ become tttone. eb^^ 
feuce, more ledums, and more given, to fweUing 
«sid bombaft, than the ms& uncultiTisted pesfoo m 
Ac world« The waait c£ a fund of good jfexkfe «nd 
genuine tafte^ makes ignomnjt perfow focda^ asd 
fcholaz^ pedants. A plain man wkD isell jou f>f 
laking a pnrge^ or a do& df plijfic, and yon iiei«- 
d)fer miftake hkn^ nor laugh at bhn. A ^oa^ id 
H phjfician will tell yon of a mocilagiaQua deCoo 
tion, to fmoath the acid partieks, aiid earrj off ite 
acrimonious matter that canrodea and itritate^ the 
internal coats of the iLomach. 
• 5. In the middle iiegioos of genmi^ j&ere 9S4 
often to be found thafe wkio reap tbe greateft beiic* 
fit from education and ftadj. Tbef MnprOTe tbetr 
power bj exdxife ; and it is £ttrprifing ^ |]bifd& 
^hat advances are to be made bj the fef ce of cefo* 
lution and application. I might give jou manj ei&« 
amples of this in the aonals of literature ; but the 
one moil faited to ouar purpofeiA^ that DenK^hen^ 
liinafelf is £ud at firft to bayeilabouned mder aimoft 
infuperable difficulties : it is faid he could not even 



pronoTiBce at firft all the letters of the Greek al-> 
phabety parti<:^ai*ly the letter R, the firft letter of 
his art, as the critics have called it. 

Perfons 6£ the middle degrees of capacity, do" 
atlfo, perhaps generally, fill the moft ufeful and 
important ftations in human life. A very great 
genius, is often like a very fine flbwer^ to be wofi- 
dered at, but of little fervice either for food or me-' 
dicine. A very great genius is alfo often accotti- 
panied with certain irregularities, fo that we onlj» 
^onfider with regret, what he might have been, if 
the lively fullies of his imagination had been reined 
m a little, and kept under the direftion of fobef 
judgement. 

On the whole, yott may plainly perceive what 
great encouragement there is for diligence in your 
jhidtes, and be perfuaded to attend to the iriftruc-* 
tions to be given you, on this fubjeft in particular^ 
vriih afiliduity and care« 



■MWi*<^«i«   " »  



LECTURE II. 



IN this, whichj as theJ former, I confider as a pre* . 
liminary difcourfe, I will endeavout to give 
you fome general rules, which, is they belong 
equally to all forts of writing, would not eome in 
ib properly under the divifions of the fubjeft. 

I. Study and imitate the greateft examples. Get 
the moft approved authors for compofition, read 
them often, and with care** Imitation is what 

Vol. VII. P 
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toiximonly give ns our firft ideas upon any fubjed:. 
It is by example that ambition is kindled, and 
youth prompted to excel. It is by remarks 
upon adual produfiions, that criticifm itfelf is 
formed. Men were not firft taught by mailers to 
ipeaky either in oratory or poefy ; but they firft felt 
the impulfe^ azuL did as they could, and their refiec- 
^pn and obfervation, by making the companfon^ 
found out what Was beft. And after the exiftence 
cf precepts, it is by examples that precepts are 
made plain and intelligible. An acquaintance with 
authors, will alfo be the beft mean of determining 
what is your own turn and capacity, for you will 
probably moft reliih thofe writers, and that man* 
ner, that you are beft able to imitate. 

For this purpofe, let the beft authors be chofen, 
ancient and modern. A controverfy has often rifen 
lunong critics and men of letters, upon the prefe-> 
rence1>eiQg due to ancient or modem writers. This 
queftion was debated, m frofesso, in the laft age, 
and fome very great men engaged in it. The fa- 
mous M . Fenelon, Archbifbop of Cambray, has 
written a treatife upon it, called. The Wars of the 
Poets ; and Dean Swift wrote &is account of the 
JBattle of the Books in St James's Library, on the 
fame fubje A. I reckon it is wrong to be opiniona- 
tive in fuch a controverfy, and very eafy to pufli 
it to excefs on both fides. No doubt, the few re- 
mains of remote^antiquity have furvived the wrecks 
of time, in a great meafure by their excellence 
itfelf, and therefore will always be confidered as 
ftandsgrds. And as they are chiefly works of ima- 
gination that have becn.fo prefewed, and true taile 
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is the fame in all ages, they muft deferve real e* 
fieem ; and this will be fomewhat augmented, by 
the veneration felt for their antiquity itfelf. Ho- 
mer is the firft and great pattern of writing, t0 
whom the higheft commendations have been given 
in every age. Horace fays, Vos exemplaria Greca 
(meaning chiefly Homer) nocturna versate manu^ 
^tersate diurna ; and Mr Pope fays, 

'* Be Homer^s works your ftudy and delight, 
** Read him by dsiy, and meditate by night»^' 

Now, the beauties of Homer we are eafily ca^i 
pable of perceiving, though, perhaps, not his faults. 
The beauty of a defcription, the force of a fimili* 
tude, we can plainly fee ; but, whether he always 
adhered to truth and nature, we cannot tell, be- 
caufe we have no other way of knowing the man« 
ners and cufloms of his times, but from what he 
bas written. 

The powers of mankind, however, are certainly 
the fame in all ages, but change of circuinftances 
may create diverfity in the appearance and produc- 
tion of genius. Thefe circumftances tend to pro- 
duce excellence of different kinds. The boldnefs^ 
and almoft exceflive flights of imagination in un- 
cultivated times, give way to beauties of a different 
nature, to order, judgement, and preciiion. A 
mafterly judgement will endeavour to underfland. 
the reafons on both fides. It is certain, however, 
that there are great and excellent patterns to form 
upon, both ancient and modem. And it is very 

Pa 
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proper for young perfons to read authors^ after they 
have heard critcifoas and reo^arks nciade upon them. 
Thefe criticifms you may take at firft either from 
l>ooks or converfation. Try if you can obferve the 
genius, or peculiar and charafteriftic turn of aa 
liuthor, not only his excellencies, but wherein they 
;ire peculiar to him, and different from thofe of 
others. Cicero is flowing, fervent, omate-^fome- 
what vain and ollentatious, but mafterly in his 
-way. Demofthencs is fimple, clofe, nervous, ra. 
pid, and irrefiflible. Liyy has a bewitching knack 
of telling a flory ; he is fo expreffive and defcrip- 
tive, that one cannot help being pleafed with it, 
even after feveral times reading. 

Salluft excels in giving charaders, which he 
llrikes off in fingle epithets, or very cpncife TCr 
marks. Tacitus is ichiefly remarkable for judicious 
and fagacious obfervations on human life ; an4 
Xenophon is fuperior to almc^ every author^ in 
dignity, elegance, and fweetnefs in the narration. 

Of modern authors in our own language, Mr 
Addifon is a noble pattern of elegance, dignity, 
,and fimplicity. Swift, in his political pieces, writes 
with great ftrength and force, and is perhaps a pat- 
tern of ftyle, which has fcarcely been exceeded 
fince his time. Hervey, in his Meditations, has a 
great deal of very lively and animated defcription j 
but it is fo highly ornamented, that it is fomewhat 
daufierous in the imitation. !Dr Robertfon, in, hi& 
Hifiory, has as juft a mixture of ftrength and ele- 
gance, as any other author I know in the Engliih 
language. I cannot help here cautioning you 
againft one modem authpr of fome emincnccj^ John- 
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fon- the author of the Rambler. He is fo ftiff and 
abftraAed in his manner, and fuch a lover of hard 
words, that he is the worft pattern for young per- 
fons that can be named. \ 

It has been giveii fomeitimes as a rule, to form 
one's felf upon a particular author, who may be 
moft agreeable to a ftudent's tafle, and perhaps 
congenial (if I may fpeak fo) to his capacity. It 
is pretty common to fall into this without defign^ 
by a natural propenfity. It is faid, that Demoft- 
henes wrote over the hiftory of Thucydides eight 
times, that he might the more effeftually form him- 
felf to his ftyle and manner. I cannot fay I would 
recommend this, it feems to be too much honour 
to give to any one perfon. I would not be guilty 
of idolatry of any kind. A comprehenfive know- 
ledge of many authors, or at leaft a confiderable 
number of the beft, is certainly far preferable. If 
there be any advantage in particular imitation, it 
is, that it is the eafieft way of coming to a fixed or 
^ formed ftyle. One will foon run into an imitation 
of an author with whom he is much converfant> 
and of whom he is a great admirer ; and, in this 
view, to fome perfons of moderate capacity, it may 
not be an improper method. But perfons of real 
and original genius, fhould be rather above fuch 
a praftice, as it will certainly make them fall Ihort 
of what they would otherwife attain. 

To this we may add, that particular imitation is 
Kable to fcveral very great dangers, (i.) It leads 
to fcrvility of imitation. Such perfons often may 
be faid to borrow the piece, initead of imitating 

^3 
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the pattern. When a fervile imitation is perceived, 
which it always will be, it is certain to be defr 
piijed. Even a manner ever fo excellent, if merely 
a copj, brings no credit to a fpeaker. And if ^ 
yrriter retail tl^e very fentiments and language of 
another, it is confidered as an abfurdity. (2.) Ser-r 
vile imitation leads to copying defefis. There nei^ 
ther is, nor ever was, any fpeaker or writer free 
from defedts, or blemiflies of fome kind. Yet> 
fervile imitators never fail to copy the defeats as 
well as beauties. I fliould fuppofe, that any one 
yrho made Cicero hi^ particular model, would very 
probably transfufe a proportion of his vanity and 
oflentation, and probably m9re of that than of hi» 
fire. 

But of all forts of imitation, the moft dangerous 
is the imitation of living fpeakers, and yet to this 
youn^ fcholar^ are moft prone, fometimes by de- 
fign, and fometimes quite infeniibly. It is attended 
in the higheft degree with the difadvantage of co- 
pying defefts. In living fpeakers, there are n^t 
only peculiarities of ftyle, and blemiflies in com**, 
pofition, to copy, but in looks, tone^ and gefture.. 
It is a matter of conftant experience, that imitators 
catch the blemiflies eafieft, and retain thena Iqngeit. 
.^d it is to be obferved, that defeSs^ when they 
are natural and undefigned, appear very incpnS4^r- 
able ; but, when they are copied, and adopted vo^ 
Juntarily, wft cannot help defpifing the fojly and 
abfurdity of pne that judges" fo ill. Fiorther, when 
^efefts are occafional and undefigned, they are gei* 
nerally inconfiderable ; but when they are copied^ 
they arc commonly aggravated and overcb^^ge^^ 



smd fo appear qult^ monftrous* This muil he fo( 
fox even the verjr beft maimer looks filly in ih» 
icpitator, ^though juft aiid graceful in the origi-* 
nal. 

a. An excellent general rule is> to accuilotn your* 
felves early and much to compofition, and exer« 
cife in pronunciation. Pra^licq is nece£ary ia 
order to learn any thing to perfection. There is 
fometJiing to be learned from praftice, which no 
inftru£lion can impart. It is fo in every other 
art as well as this — ^mathematics, geometry, 
and in navigation ; after you have learned the 
theory in the moft perfedt manner, there is ftill a 
namelefs fomething, which nothing but experience 
can beftow. You muft not wait till you are ma« 
iters pf the rules of art, before you begin to put 
them in pra6lice. Exercife muft go hand in hand 
with inftruaion, that the one may give meaning, 
force, and diredion to the other. I do not mean 
that you fhould be fond of entering very foon upon 
real life, but that you (hould be afEduous in prepara- 
tory exercifes. This is a rule given by Cicero, ia 
his book Df OnUore^ which he reckons of great 
im'port^Jice'^^Scriiendum quam plurimum ; and he 
declares it to have been his own pradliee. 

Since we are upon private exercifes of compofi- 
tion, it may perhaps give you a clearer view of 
the matter, to mention fome of the various ways 
in^which it may be feparately tried. It may be 
tried in tranflation ; perhaps, it may be beft to try 
it firft here. Tranflation will accuftom you to at* 
tend to the various idioms of language, an4 to 
i:i{iderftaad Jbe genius of yo^ qwh langu^e : for^ 
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Vrhcn tranfladiig, you will fpccdfly find, that to ren- 
der out of any one language int anothe , ad ver» 
hunty would be very forry compofition. It may 
be tried alfo i narration* This, I think, ihould 
be the next ftep to tranflation, to learn to give a 
naked account of fafts with fimplicity and preci- 
(ion. This, alfo, though certainly in itfelf more 
obviouSf and eafier than fome other kinds, yet it 
is by no means fo eafy as fome imagine. .Imita- 
tion of a particular paiTage, or compofition of fome 
author, by writing upon fomething quitj fimilar, 
may perhaps be the next in order. To under- 
ftand what this is, you need only look into an ad- 
mirable example of it in poetry, Mr Pope's imita- 
tion of a fatire in Horace, beginning, ^ua virtus 
et quanta^ &cc» After this comes defcription, paint- 
ing fcenes, or drawing charaflers. Then argu- 
inentation : And, laftly, perfuafion. I believe it 
would be a great ^improvement of the laudable 
praftice in this college of daily orations, if they 
were chofen with more judgement, and better fuit- 
ed to the performers. Almoft all the pieces we 
have delivered to us, are of the laft or higheft 
kind, warm paifionate declamations* It is no 
wonder that fome ihould perform thefe ill, who 
have never tried the plainer manner of fimple nar- 
xation. Suppofing a ftudent to have tried all thefe 
ways of compofition for his own improvement 
would he not be by that means fenfible in whax 
way he is moil able to excel? as aHb having 
made trial of them feparately, he is more able to 
vary his di£tion, and give compafs to his 4^o^^ 
^jBpon a general fubjed. Thefe are like an analj* 



£s, or fimple diyi£oa of compoStidn ; and as per« 
foas read beft, who have beeu firft taught to r«- 
folve words into fyllables^ and fyllables into let« 
ters, fo the eafieft and completeft way of any ta 
£09>poiition, is to begin it in this order. 

In fiich exercifes, let me by all mesms recom^ 
jnepd to you, early to acquire, and always to pre- 
serve, a .certain patience and refolution of mind^ 
which will enable you to apply with vigour, no| 
only £(»: a time, but to review and correal your 
pierces, and bring them to fome degree of perfect 
tion^ and your taifte to fome degree of accuracy* 
To explain this a little, there are three things 
^^ually contrary to it, and perhaps equally prejuf 
4icial* {z«) Mere weaknefs, and want of couragep 
which finding one attempt unfuccefsful, will hardly 
be brought to make another. When a young per* 
fon firft goes to i«x£rcife himfelf in compofitioo, 
he finds the thing fo uncouth and difficult, that bc 
is apt to confider it as altogether impoffible. (2.} 
There is a fault contrary to this, a vanity of mind^ 
which is fo plcafed with any thing it does, as nei- 
ther to fee its own faults, nor be willing to hear 
them. There are fome, who, from the beginning 
of life, think it a great pity that any of their pro- 
du£lions fhould be blotted or crafed. It is not to 
be fuppofed, that they will make great progrefs in 
knowledge or talle. (3.) There is another fort, 
perhaps diilin£l from both, who are of a loofe, de- 
fultory difpofition, fo unilayed, that they c^mnot 
fpend long enough time upon any tbing to do it 
well, or fometimes even to bring it to a conclu- 
sion. They will begin an eflay upon a fubjedjn 
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but are prefentlj out of conceit with it, and there- 
fore will do it very carelefslj, or before it is finifh- 
ed muft away to another, which ftruck their fan- 
cy more lately. 

That fteady application which I have recom* 
mended, fome of the ancients were very remarkable 
for* Some of them indeed feemed to carry it to 
an excefs. They would fometimcs fpend as much 
time in poliihingan epigram, or little trifling pane- 
gyric, as might have been fufficient for the produc-* 
tion of a work of extenfive utility. However, this 
is not the moft common, error ; running ov^ s 
great deal in a fuperficial way, is the bane of com- 
poiition. Horace, with his ufual elegance, ridi- 
cules this difpofition, when he fays, Detur nobis lo» 
cuSf Sec. ; and fomewhere elfe, he brings in a vain- 
glorious poet, boafting how oumy verfes he had 
made, or could make, while ftanding upon out 
foot. 



LECTURE HL 

IN this difcourfe, I intend to finifli what I began 
in the laft, viz. laying down fome general 
rules to form the tafte, and direft the condu^ of a 
ftudent. 

3. Be careful to acquaint yourfelves well, anc" 
to be as perfeft as poffible, in the branches that arc 
fubordinate to the Hvidj of eloquence. Thefe, be- 
caufe they ought to be learned in the earlieft ftages, 
*kej are then ncglefted, fome are unwilling or 
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ftfhamed to go back to them. What I have here 
iji view chiefly, are the grammar, orthograpy, 
and pmiftuaticHi of the Engliih language. It is not 
uncommon to find orators of considerable name^ 
both in the pulpit and at the bar, far from being 
accurate in point of grammar. This is evidently a 
Tery great blemifh. Perhaps it may be occafion- 
ed, in fome meafure, by the Ungliih feldom or 
never being taught grammatically to chil^en. 
But thofe who have learned the principles of 
grammar, in the Greek and Latin languages, 
ihould be more ready to attend to it. I am 
fenfible, that the granmiar of every langage is ul. 
timately fixed by cuftom ; with regard to which, 
Horace fays, ^uem pems arbitrium est^ &c. But 
even here, we muft attend to the meaning of the 
fentiment. It is not the cuftom of the vulgar that 
eitabliibes either the grammar or pronunciation of 
any language, but that which is received and.efta-* 
blifhed by the beft writers. You will fay, How 
do thefe writers determine themfelvcs? Are not 
they alfo guided by praAice ? They are in a great 
meafure ; and it is generally faid, that the praftice 
of the capital of a nation, or of the court in that 
capital, fettles the grammar. This muft in fub- 
ftance be agreed to, yet judgement and analogy 
will frequently fuggeft improvements, and intro- 
duce a good, or abolifti an ill cuftom. You muft 
not fuppofe, that all the phrafes of the vulgar in 
London, are therefore agreeable to the grammar 
of the Englifli, or even that at court all the nobi- 
lity, male and female, fpeak with perfeA proprie- 
ty. It is in the laft refort, the meu of literature^ 
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particularly the authors, whoy taking cuftom as a 
general rule, give it all the direction thej can^ hy 
tiieir reafoning and example. 

To make you underftand this by fome inftances^ 
you fee Mr Addifon, Dean Swift^ and Mr Popc^ 
have endeavoured to attend to the genius of the 
Ungliih language, to ihew where it vtbs harih and 
unpoliihed, and where improprieties might be cor«> 
%eSted ; and they have fucceeded in* a great mea«r 
{ure. It was obferved by all thofe great raen, that 
the Engliih, and all ^he northern languages, are 
harfh, by the numbers of confonants meeting with* 
out intervening vowels ; therefore, that it is a great 
barbarifm to ftrike out the vowels that we have, as 
in thefe word^ don't, can't, didn't, wouldn't; 
fliouldn't, rebuk'd, drudg'd, fledg'd. Several of 
thefe words may yet be heard in fome places, and 
I have even feen them in print in America ; but 
BO good fpeaker or tolerable writer would ufe them 
in Great Britain, I give another example when 
the fenfe and analogy of the wcurds fuggefts the im* 
provement. Averfe and averfion^ were often for- 
merly ufed with to or at ; he is very averfe to it ; 
he has a great averiion at it. But, as averfe pro« 
perly fignifies turned Away, it feems an evident im* 
provement to fay, averfe from. What I mean by 
this obfervation, is to turn your attention to fuch 
remarks, when you meet with them in reading o 
converfation. 

I will make an obfervation or two more. It is 
fome importance to attend to the ufe of words nearl^j 
related, or in fome degree fynonymous. It is no 
^mcommon to bear people fay, a man is incident tc 
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foch and f uch "^ tiling ; Ae evil is incident to the 
perfon, the petfon liable to the evil, or fabjeft to 
it ; this maj* be feen by the original meaning of 
the word, ef L^in deriYation^ and Jigniiies, to fall 
cipoQ*^ The wQ^dffoei/f is often ufed wrong, par- 
jdcularly in America; theyfpeakof notifynlgthe pu* 
•bUcythat is to fay, making known the public; inftead 
of this, wetfbould fay, notify any 'thing (or make 
it k:&ovm) to th^ public. You adverti£e a perfon^i^ 
-or it^orm hkn of a thing, — acquaint him with it« 
The yei>b etmsuty m £ngliih, has two dillinft 
fiieaning^, imd two conftrudions ; when it fignifiea 
to agFee or correfpond, it is joined to with. It 
confifts w^ my knowledge^ When it fignifies to 
ccMBpofe or make up a total, it is conftru£led either 
with in oi<if; as, his eAate coniifls of^ or in houfes, 
lands, &c. This 2,ndiihat^ and these and those^ when, 
'together in a fentenee, ^re ufed. with diftindionf 
iMf and #^^M for the neareft, and that and ihose^ for 
the moft remote antecedent \ but otherwife, these- 
and those aare ufed indifcriminately, but those more 
frequently; as, those authors who are of different opim 
nions* 

In ell matters doubtful^ you ought to obferve how 
-the current of good authors go. So far as 1 have 
• been able to obferve, collective words in Englilh 
are indifierently conftru^ed, either with a verb £in« 
gulai- or j)lural, as number^ multitude^ part— •a great 
number were prefent, or was prefent \ though I 
fikould prefer the laft.-^ 

As to orthography^ it is of the utmoft moment ; not 
but that a man may be fuppofed to fpeak^ thouglji 
he cfinnot fpell \ but becaufe a public fpeaker 
Vox. VII, Q^ 
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xnuft be always in fome degree conver&nt in pub- 
lic life, and then bad fpelling is exceedingly re- 
proachful. It is not only neceflary to underftand, 
in all ordinary cafes, the orthography of our own 
language, but a fcholar and critic, I think, fhould 
be able to obferve the vaiiations that have been 
made in fpelling from time to time. Between thir- 
ty and forty years ago, an attempt was xilade to alter 
the fpelling of the Engliib language very confider- 
ably, by bringing it nearer to the way of pronounc- 
ing ; but it did not fucceed, being oppofed^by fome 
jof the greatefl eminence, as likely to deftroy or 
hide the etymology of words. There have fome 
fmall alterations obtained a good deal in my remem- 
,brance, fuch as taking away the final k in public, 
ecclefiaflic, &c. There is alfo juft now an attempt 
.making to change the fpelHng of feveral. words. I 
have feen an example of it in a very late edition of 
Middleton's Life of Cicero ; fuch as, revele, repete, 
.explane — hoiior, favor, candor, &c. This feem:> 
upon the principle of bringing words nearer to. their 
Latin derivation. 

Punduation is a thing that a fcholar fhould ftrive 
to underftaad a. little; though there are few gen- 
,tlemen or fcholars who ufe it much, either in let- 
ters, or in their compofition. The reafon of this 
is, that it is looked upon as too formal, and unne- ^ 
ceffary to ufe it in writing letters, except a ful? 
flop. It is always the beft language that has leafl 
need of points to be underftood. Points are, I be- 
lieve, a modem invention, fubfequent to the in- 
vention of printing ; very ufeful, however, in 
teaching young perfons to read with proper paufes. 
Another reafon why points are little, ufed in . pri- 
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Tate writings is, that fuch papers as are fent t6 th6 
prefsy (in Britain), do^ot need them, the printer* 
tbemfelves underftanding that matter at leaft as 
well, if not better, than any writer. 

4. It is a good rule, to obferve earlj, and Audf 
4o guard againft fome of the nioft remarkable ble^ 
miihes in writing and fpeaking, which are falleft 
into by deiign or accident, and continued by habit* 
It is not difficult for any perfon, as foon as he be^ 
gins to obferve and refled, to difcover thefe ih 
others ; and as h^e will perceive the abfurdity clear- 
ly in them, let him be very careful to find out 
whether there is not fomething of the fame kind in 
himfelf . That you may underfland what I mean'^ 
I wiU mention fome particulars* 

I. Peculiar phrases. -^Such as have nothing ia 
]khem but what is juft, and decent, and proper, 
when ufed once, or now and then ; but when a 
fpeaker falls fo into any of them, that the pradice is 
kjiownfor hisown,andheisknpwn byit, they become 
unfpeakably ridiculous. It is very difficult to avoid 
fomething of this kind ; there are few, if any, but 
in common difcourfe ufe fome phrafes more than 
others. A cautious perfon, as foon as he perceives 
a habit of ufing any one coming upon him, will en- 
deavour to alter or avoid it. Even the greateft men 
are not wholly free from this defed. It is obfer- 
yed of Cicero, that esse videatur occurs in almofl 
every three or four fentences, be the fubjeA what 
it will. I knew a preacher that ufcd the word 
sedate^ fo very frequently, that he was called ge«- 
aerally where he was known, by the name of the 
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sedate preacher. I fay the fame thing of particolar 
znotions and geftures^ which if they be in any degree 
out of the way, are a great blemiih in a fpeaker : 
both the one and the other of thefe axe comnionly 
at firft taken up s^s grace% and retained fo long in 
that view, that they acquire an irrefiftible powes 
irom habit. 

2. Another blemiih of this kind^ is ufing impro^ 
per epithets* This-is Tery common : fome, efpe- 
cially young perfons, are apt to think a difcourfe 
lean and poor, unlefs there be a great nxunber of. 
epithets ; and as they will let no fubftantive go 
without an adje&ive, it is- a great chance that 
Some of them are improper: they cannot faj 
the iky, without the azure fky, or the lofty fty, 
cr the wide expanded fky j and though all thefe 
epithets may belong to the Ay, they nciay not be 
equally proper in l^e place where they are intro^ 
^oced. A certain gentleman, of no mean raidc i* 
Great Britain, in drawing an addrefs from a bo-> 
rough to his INlajefty, on the peace, told him, that 
the- terror of his arms had fpread to the moft difl 
tant parts of the terraqueous globe. Now, though it 
be certainly true that the globe is terraqueous, it 
was exceedingly ridiculous to tell the king fo ; it 
looked as if his Majefty were a boy, and the bo- 
rough-magiijtrates were teaching him: or they 
themfelves were boys, who had juft learned the 
firft leflbn in geography, that the globe coniifts (rf 
land and water, and therefore were defirous of let- 
ting it be knoWQ that they were fo far advanced. . 

5* Another vifible blemiih is, a multitude of 
twrneceilary words of any kind, particularly the 



vain repetition of fynonjmous phrafes. Some do 
not think their fentences full and round enough^ 
without a number of thefe phrafes. But though it 
be true^ that -there is a fulnefs of a fentence, and the 
claufes of a fentence, which is neceiTary to pleafe 
the ear^ yet it is but an ill way to make, up the^ 
ihape with what is without fenfe or force. The 
moil common of this kind are the double epithets^ 
which, men are led into by the introdudion o£ 
words derived frqm the Latin or Greek, into 
the Englifli language. Thefe words differing in 
found, are often coupled together, as if different 
in meaning alfo— As happinefs, and felicity, — frui--. 
tion and enjoyment, — greatnefs and magnificence, 
— ^afe and facility^— way and manner, — end and 
conclufion, — ^fmall and minute, — bountiful and li- 
beral, &c. Sometimes, from your lofty fpeakers, 
we hear a whole firing of words, of fo little dif- 
ference in meaning, that it is almoft impof&ble to 
perceive it. .Thus I have lately heard, "This 
grand,. capital, important, and fundamental truth ;" 
•^all proper epithets ; and though any one of them 
would have made the (difcourfe nervous, as well as 
juft, by- the addition of them all it becomes fwell^ 
ed and filly *. 



.. / 



• List of Syncmymous Terms frequently to he met witi, 

Speakers and writers, ' Worth and value, 

Motives and argunoents, Lafting and abiding. 

Benefit and advantage, Cdmniand and order, 

Small ahd minute, Order and appoint, 
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4» VuigaTifins.' I hare been furprifed to fee 
Joioae perfons "bf education «xMi charafter, mtrodoce 
' ihe m^re wHg^xUxos of difcourfe in the pulpit^ or 
at the bar > inch as^ I an't, I can% I flian't. An 
author, who entitles his book Lexiphanes, and has 
^ery fuccefsfollj expofed Johnfon'a long and bard 
wofdsy let flip a Tulgarifim into his own difcourfe, 
for which he was feverelj haadkd bj the review- 
crs* Between you. and I* I there is a governed 
cafe ; and if it were to be nfed, it ihould be. Be* 



Boimtifui and Ulxrkly 
Right and title, ' 
Order and method, 
Sharp and acute. 
Pain and anguifh, 
Moment and importance, 
Delight and fatxsfadion, 
Joy and pleafure, 
Profit and advantage, 
Kefblatioii and purpofe, 
Jufttce and equky, 
Truth and fiocerity, 
Weakh aftd nchet. 
Penury and want^ 
Odious and hatefix\ 
Poor^and indigent, 
Order a^d regvdavity, 
Kules «Adr^egulations^ 
Caufes and Reafons, 
iTIelul and profitable, 
Amiable and lovely, 
Wiie and-prudent, 



Sin and guilt, 
Chearfulnefs and alacrity, 
Greatnefs and magnificence 
Joy and delight. 
Fruition and enjoyment, 
Juft a^d righteous, 
End and defign. 
Open and explain. 
Lading and durable^ 
Ckar i^d aunifeft^ 
Marks and figns, 
Plain and perfpicuons^ 
Eafe and facility. 
End and cqnclufioB^ 
A final iflue,. 
Motives and reafonsy 
DimiAifbed. and kffened. 
Excellence and perfeAioa^ 
Benevolence and geod^will^ 
Demonilratc and prove^ 
Cover and conceal, 
Fooliih and unwife^ 
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tween jou and me« But the truth is^ the phrafe i% 
altogether a vulgariiiai» and therefore not to b« 
v£od, except in particular circumfiances, defcribing 
Canuliar chat. There are alfo certain cant phrafe^ 
which come into repute and ufe in the ^ourfe and 
the changes of fafliion. 

Thefe have been fufficientlj expofed bj Swift 
and Addifon^ and therefore I ihaU fay nothing at 
all farther on theno^ at prefent, as an opportunity 
will afterwards.occurof mentipmngthem to advan« 
tage. 

 5. The fifth and laft general rule I ihaU juil 
noentiGny is, to foHow nature. This is a rule often 
given, and greatly infiiled on by the ancients* 
Every body has heard of it, nay, fometimes thofe 
who have not heard of it will fpeak as if they had> ^ 
and fay, ** This was quite natural — ^This was al- 
together unnatursd^" But it is fomewhat difficult 
to underftand. Nature feems in this rule to be 
oppofed to art* Is foUowing nature, then, to do 
. as untaught perfons generally do ? WiU the moil 
Ignorant petfons make the moil plain and the be& 
conneded difcourfe ? Wfll they tell a ftory with 

7erms and Fbrases to bt noted for remarks* 

Happifying,.«.furceptiTe,— fdllbw-countryman,— feC* 
cites. — to be found in the Monitor* 

" Unfexed thy mind," in a Poem. 

'^ Senfibilities," Aikin^s Magatine, 03. vo]. 1. 468* 
469. 

^ Thefe commendations will not, I am perfuaded^ 
make you ^n and coxemmeal?^ 
Knickknackictlly, fimplify, domefticatei pultpitiqally* 
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the moflr genuine fimpHcity, and at the fame time 
with peifpicuity ? We find it is quite otherwife. 
Perhaps it would be beft to fay, it is following truth, 
or following th.at which is eafieft and plaineil, and 
probably would be followed by all, but for affec- 
tation. 

On this fubjeft I can think of nothing fo good 
as to fay, Realize and fuppofe you faw the thing 
you would, defcribe, and put yourfelf in the very 
ftate of him whofe fentiments you would fpeak. 
Clear conceptions make diftin& expreiSons, and 
reality is a great aiSftant to invention* If you 
were bid to ftudy a fubjeft abftradly, it would be 
with great difficulty that things proper and fiiitable 
to it would come into your mind. But 'if you 
yourfelf were in the fituation that is to be fuppo- 
fed, the fentiments pertinent to it would crowd upoa 
you inmiediately. Let me try to make this fami- 
liar by an example : Suppofc I were to aik any of 
youjuft now, what are the citt^umilances that ag- 
gravate fin, or make it more heinous, and deferving^ 
of fevere pimifliment ? It is highly probable he 
would either be at a lofs altogether, or at leaft 
would omit many of them. But if any of you. had 
received an injury from another, in explaining of 
it^ he would not fail to come over them everyone. 
He would fay it was unprovoked. — If he had done 
him fervice, ho would not fail to upbraid him with 
it, and nothing would be forgotten between the 
two that could aggravate the crime. 

Suppofing the reality of every thing, allb, ferve^' 
particularly to deliver a fpeaker from afFedled or- 

— uts, and every thing in language or carriage 



that is improper : If ^oa w«re pleading t|ie canfb 
of one .accufed of a capital cnmc, it would be be4 
to fuppdfe that jou joiurfclf were the accuied per- 
ion, aiid that you were fpeaking for your own life* 
This would give an earneftnefsof fpiiit, and a juft* 
nefs and corrednefs to the manner, infioitelj di£* 
tant fiXMn that theatrical pomp^ which is fo pro- 
perlj faid to be a departure from the fimplicity odT 
nature. . 



LECTURE IV* 

HAtino given you fome prtliminatj dtfcoubL 
fes on fuch points as I thought would ferra 
to prepare you for what might be afterwards faid^ 
I proceed to treat the fubjeft naore methodically^ 
and more ftdiy. There are various vrays of ^ii» 
viding the fubjeft, which yet may each of them be 
faid to take in the whole, in. one way or other. 
Several of thele muft be combined together ; as it 
is' not fufficient to view a building only from one 
ftation. If you would underftand it thoroughly^ 
you muft view it from different ftations, and even 
take it in profile, and learn not only its outward 
appearance, but its inward ftrufture. The me. 
thod I have refolved to follow, and which feems 
to me as complete as any I could fall upon, is 
this — 

I. To treat of language ia general, its quali^ 
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ties, and powers-— elo^aent fpeech— -and its hiftorj 
and pra&ices as an art« 

li. To coniider oratory as divided into its thre6 
great kinds, the fublime— fimple— ^nd noixedy-^ 
their chara£lers— their diftindions— -their beauties 
-^and their ufes. 

III. To coniider it as divided into its conftitnent 
parts— inventioa—*difpoiition—{tjle— -pronunciation 
—and gefture. 

IV. To confider it as its objeft is different— in- 
formation — demonftration — perfuafion — - entertain* 
ment. 

V. As its fubjeft is different — ^the pulpit — the 
bar — and the fenate, or any deliberate affemblj. 

VI • To coniider the ftrufture and parts of a par* 
ticular difcourfe, — ^their t)rder,-— coxme^on— prow 
portion — and ends. 

VII* Recapitulation, and an inquiry into the 
principles of tafte, or of beauty and gracefulnefs^ 
^s applicable not only to oratory, but to all the 
other (commonly called) fine arts. 

Ik the firft place, then, I am to treat of language 
in general— its qualities and powers — eloquent 
fpeech— and its hiflory and pra£tice as an art. 

Language is what in a great meafure diitinguiflies 
man from the inferior creatures. Not but that al« 
pioft all animals have certain founds by whi< ' 
they can communicate fomething to one another 
But thefe founds are evidently only fimple, an 
fometimes fingle exertions, differing in one crea 
ture from another, according to the different con 
formation of their organs. Articulate fpeech has s 
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far greater compafs, and is able to exprefs a 
vaft multitude of complex^ as well as fimple 
ideas ; perhaps we may even fay, that articulate 
fpeech is little lefs extenfive than thought itfelf, 
there being hardly any idea that can be formed but 
it may be ezprefied, and by that means communi- 
cated. In this there is a wide and manifeft diftinc- 
lion between the rational and irrational cre^ures. 

Articulate language is intended to communicate 
our fentiments one to another. This may be con-^ 
fidered as fully explained, by faying it includes in-' 
formation and perfuaiion. A conception in my 
mind, when fpoken, its excellence confiUs in ma- 
king another perceive what I perceive, and feel 
towaids it as I feel. They may be afterwards am- 
plified and extended ; but thefe two particulars fliew 
the true original purpofe of fpeeph. Eloquence is 
commonly called the art of perfuafion, but the 
other muft be taken in. We muft inform, before 
we can perfuade ; or if there be any fuch thing as 
perfuafion without information, it is only a blind 
impulfe* 

Articulate fpeech is reprefenting our ideas by 
arbitrary founds ; that is to fay, there is no real 
or natural conne£bion between the found and figni- 
*fication, but what is the effeOt of compaft and ufe. 
In this, articulate fpeech is diflinguiihed from figns 
or natural founds, as alphabetical writing (of 
which more afterwards) is diftinguifhed from hie- 
Toglyphical. Natural founds may fignify joy, 
fear, anger 5 but language, in general, has no fuch 
natural connexion with its meaning. The words 
sun and moon.mighl have bad' different meanings^ 
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maiiervti tibe fame frnxpcSe, The wodrd tnth ki 

HebrcWy otfo/ in Greeks domtfs in Lalsn^ nuasou m 

Flinch, find bou^ in EngliQiy though all of litem 

diflSnnexit, are eqtudly pt^opcx for fignifyxBg the Sasae 

thing, when once thejr are fixed hj the cuftom of 

the feveral nations. Some have attempted to re^* 

dnce the original words of a ^{lofisd original las* 

guage, and even the letters of the alphahety to a 

naloial Teferoblance of the tiimgs to he figmfied i 

hot their attempts have heen froidefsy and ridico*- 

lous.' It was in anci^it times a pretty generalima-i 

ginatibn, that there was a certain language that 

was original and /natural to man ; that this W95 the 

&ft lu^age in nfe \ and duct *if men wece sot 

langht another language hj example^ thej would 

all fpeak this language. Bat esperience, after 

trial had been made bj feveral curious perfonsy 

fliowed this imagination to be vain \ for thoie who 

were bi:caaght up without any communication with 

men^ were always dumb, and fpdsje none at aU^ 

except fometimdes imitating the jnatural founds sd 

fome beafts or birds, which they might pcxiafionalr 

ly hear. Herodotus's flory is either a fable^ or it 

proves nothing, of a king of Egypt having two 

children nouriflied by goats, and pronouncing the 

word £ec^ ot BeeccSy which> they faid, |ignified 

bread in the Phrygian language. This was a thing 

merely accidental., if true ; yet, at any rate, of very 

doubtful authority. , 

The words in artitulMe fpeech, therefore, are 
{arbitrary ; npr is there any po&bility of their being 
.otherwUe, for words ane only founds % and though 
it is pofiible in foz3ae few particulars to fix up(»i 



words wkh a vMoxbI relation ; as for example^, 
perhaps the names of animals might fometimes he 
giy^ theiDy with fome refemhlance of found to 
the natural founds which thefe animals utter ; yet 
^yen this with difadvantages, as any body may 
perceive, by, trying* to make a word that Ihall re- 
£e^Ue the neighing of a horfe, the lowing of a 
buUy fee* But as to all inanimate vifible objedis, 
ji is impoiEble to reptefent them hy found ; light 
and found, the eye and the ear, being totally diiFe« 
X€&t la kind* I can recoiled nothing that makes 
any difficulty in this matter, unlefs that fome may 
fay. How Uien do you find place for that particu* 
lar beauty of poetry, and other defcriptions, ia 
making the found an echo to the fenfe ? But this is 
eafily refdived. In fome cafes, the palQons give a 
modulaUon to found ; and in the quantity of the 
fyUaUes, and eafe or difficulty of pronouncing, 
them, diere may be a refemhlance to flownefs and 
Istbour, or their oppofites, or both : As in the fa^ 
mous paiTage of Homer, To^ men Tissiphon ; or^ 
in Mr Pope, who exemplifies the rule in giving it. 

*• ^Tis not enough, no harihnefs give? offence,*' &c. 

If words are arbitrary, it may be alked, how 
language came firft into ufe ? in which .the opi* 
oions are various, but the controverfy is not of any 
great moment. Some think it was in the fame 
way as other creatures exert their natural- powersj^ 
that man by pra£lice gradually came to the ufe of 
, fpeech, and fettled the meaning of words by cuf- 
tom. Otiiers think that this would either never 
have happened, or have taken a very long time^ 
V9J..VII, R 
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ind fuppofe that their Maker taught tjiem at leaft 
feme degree of pradice, which ihould open the 
waj to a more extenfive ufe of the facohj. And 
the confideration, that founds in language are arbi* 
trarj, in fome degree faToars this fuppofition, be. 
caufe it may be obferved, that as mankind are ca« 
pable hj inftrndion of the gieateft and moft mul» 
.Various improvement, fo without inftru£lion they 
«re capable of doing ieaft. A human infant, when 
firft brought forth, i« more helplefs, and longer 
helplefs, than othar animal that yrc know. It does 
Hot feem to be of much impoitance to form a de- 
terminate opinion of this queftion. It occurs in 
Ihe very fame way again, and may be reafoned 
ttpon the fame principles, whether alphabetical vni^ 
luig was an invendon and difcovery of man, or re« 
vealed by God. Th<tfe who hold the laft opinion 
obfervc, that hieroglyphic writing, or writing by 
iigns or piftures, "was before alphabetical ; and that 
the improvement of hieroglyphics does not lead to, 
but from alphabetical writing : That the one coniifts 
ef natural emblems, and vifible figns of fentiments, 
and the other of arbitrary or artificial figns for fimple 
founds ; fo that the more complex you make the 
hieroglyphic, you differ the more from the alpha- 
bet. It feetns probable, that this, and indeed the 
radical principles of all great difcoveries, were 
brought out by accident, that is to fay, by Provi- 
dence : therefore it is probable, that God gave to 
our firft parents, who were found in a ftate of fiill 
growth, all the inftruftion neceflary for proceeding 
upon, and exercifing the faculty of fpeech, the 
length that was neceflary for the purpofes of hu- 
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man life* It is alCo probable, from the analogy of 
providence, that be left as much to the exercife of 
the human powers, as eonvenience and applicatioa 
•could convenientlj fupplj. 

I will not enter much inlb the formation andt 
conftrudion of language in general. It is formed 
by a certain number of j|mple founds, which, whe« 
variouflj combined, produce that variety of words^ 
which, thimgh certainly not flri£tiiy infinite, yet have 
been hitherto inexhamfted by all the languages in the 
world. The letters are divided into vowels and 
confouants; the firft having a found of themfelves, 
and the other oolj giving a fort of modification to 
diat fonsid. Some great philolpgifts are of opinion^ 
that in the Hebrew, and feveral other ancient lan« 
guages, their whole letters are confonauts, tending 
.to mark the different configurations of the orgaius 
of found at the beginning of pronunciation, and 
the vowels are the founds themfelves, which they 
fky men were -taught to adopt by habit, firft in 
faking, and then in writing, and afterwards were 
idiftinguiihed by marks or fign^, for the fake of 
readers* Hence the controverfy about the Hebrew 
points, and indeed reading the dead languages ia 
general, which is attended with great uncertainty^ 
particularly from the following circumftances* 
Vowels have in general been but five or fix in 
Bumber, which ihould exprefs all the fimple founds^ 
and yet they do not ; and perhaps there is not a 
language in which there is greater confufion in this 
matter, than our own, which makes the Engliih fo 
exceedingly difficult for a foreigner to attain. Several 
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Engliih vowels liav« three or four diflbrent founds i 
andy as Sheridan fajs, feme of them the length 
of five ; / has three in 01^ word, viz. if^SnUt. 
Thefe things not being neceffar j to my main pur- 
pofcy I only point at them without enlarging. 

It is plain, that in whatever manner languages 
were firft formed, we can eafily fee that they casoe 
dowly and by degrees to perfe&ion. An eminent 
French author, Father Lamy, fays, the Hebrew 
language was perfeft in its t>riginal ; but he ad* 
vances no proof of this, but fliowing indeed by verj 
juft hiflorical remarks and criticifms, that the Heii- 
brew was anteribr in point of tinne to the Greek \ 
and that in writing, the letters were taken fitAA 
the Hebrew, and employed in the Greek, Hifto* 
Ty fays, that Cadmus was a Pheniciaft, and he hai 
generally among the Greeks the honour of introdu- 
cing letters. It is alfo obferved, that as the leU 
ters of the alphabet were ufed in ezprefflng number^ 
the Greeks, after they had in prciitefs of time ^U 
tered or left out the letter vau in Hebrew, which 
Hands fixth in order, they put a new mark / fot 
fix, that the reft might retain their powers j which 
plainly fhews, that the Hebrew alphabet was olideir 
<han-the Greek, as it now ftands. 

But, for my own part, I do n6t underftand the 
meaning of faying, that the Hebrew language was 
perfeft at firft ; it might be fitted for all the pur- 
pofes of them that ufed it firft, artd is probably at 
this day as good as any other language, fo far as it 
goes ; but it is plain, that this and ^11 the other 
languages of the firft ages were narrow, fhort, and 
fimple. They muft have been fo from the naturo 



<tf the thing ; moft probablj thej confifted chiefly 
of monofyllablesy ireprefenting fimple ideas. What 
. occafion had diej for complex or compound words^ 
when they had few^ if any, complex or compound 
ideas ? Tlus appears very plainly £rom the ftate 
of the Hebrew language, fome of the other orien« 
talsy and the language of all uncultivated people. 
It holds likewife in the cafe of the Chinefe lan«« 
goage, which, though the people are not uiicults- 
vatedy properly fpeaking, is yet in an unimproved 
ftate, from their having had little intercourfe witk 
other nations. All fuch languages have few ad- 
jeSives ; and when they do ufe words as adjec« 
tives, diey are commonly figurative. There i« ^p. 
ingenious and probable dedu&ion how a fcanty 
narrow language might be firft ufed in Shuckford's 
Ccmneftions* They might exprefs qualities by the 
name of fome animal remarkable for them— as a 
lion^man, for a violent or fierce man. This i$ 
wholly agreeable to the genius of the Hebrew lan<* 
guage. The Hebrews defcribe every thing that i» 
very great, by adding the name of God to it, as— - 
the trees of God— the river of God. It follows,, 
that in all uncultivated languages, the figures are 
frequent, and very ffrong. The Indians in Ame« 
rica have a language full of metaphors. They take 
up the hatchet, for going to war ; and they brighten 
the chain, when they confirm a peace. 

Hence it appears, that in the earliefl times, i£ 
they ufed figures, it was the eSc& of neceility, ra- 
ther than choice. But what men did at firft out 
of neceifi^^ orators afterwards returned to from^ 

R 3 
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choice, in order to i&creafe the besiatj' or force of 
their di£tion, or both. la fad^ figures do make 
the greateft impreffion on men's minds, Thej are 
fenfible^ and therefore level to every man's capa« 
citj : for the fame reafon ihej ma]^e a ftrong im- 
preiBon on the imagination. Thej Ukewife leave 
a great deal of room for the creative power of fan** 
cy to make additions* A fign^ or fymbol, feei» 
by a multitude, on a fubjeft thut is underftoe^^ 
carries the contagion of enthufiafm, or rage, exp 
ceedingly far. In the 19th of Judges, you ijee the 
Levite took his ccmcubine, and cut her into twelve 
parts, and fent them to all the tribes of IfraeL The 
Roman alfo, holding up the ftump of his hand 
which he loft in the fervice of the public, pleaded 
for his brother with a power vaftly fupedof to any 
Janguage whatever. 



LECTURE V. 

HAVING given you a fhort view of language 
in general, if it were not 'too long, I would 
confider the ftruaure of particular languages s m- 
ftead of which, take the few following fhort re- 
marks : , . 
I. The nature of things nepeffarily fuggefts 
many of the ways of fpeaking, which conftitutes 
<he grammar of a language, and in every language 
ihcre is nearly the fame number of parts of fpeecb^ 
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i0 tfaejr ace isiiiimerated in the Latin grammar ; 
ttoon^ pxDQOiuii verb^ participle, adverb, ptepofi-^ 
tioo, intcxje£doQ, conjonAion* 

2. la the vkfe of thefe, there is a very gre6t varie<« 
ty. Nouns^ to bje fure, are declined nearly th^ 
fame way in all^ by cafes and numbers ; though 
the Qreeks in this 4iffer a little, ufing three nuxti* 
bers inilead of two, having a particular inflexion 
g£ the word, when there are but two perfons 
meant ; and another for the plural or more : but 
in the verbs, there is a very great diveriity ; in the 
A^ve and paffive figniiication, they generally 
agree, but fome escprefs the perfons by- termina** 
tions, and fome by pronouns and nominatives ex<i* 
prefied. Some have nM>ods, which others have 
not. The Greeks have an optative mood ; the 
Latins have gerunds ; the Hebrews, with fewer 
differences ckf moods, have conjugations that carry 
fome variety of fignification to* the fame word. In 
one w6rd, maser, (he delivered), there is not only 
this and its paffive, but another, he delivered di« 
ligently, and the paffive ; another, he made to de« 
Uver ; another, he delivered himfelf* The Greeks^ 
befides the afiive and paffive, have a media vox^ 
of which perhaps the ufe is not fully underftood ; 
fincc fome of the beft grammarians fay it iignifies 
doing a think to one's felf ; Tupsamat, I fhall ftrike 
my (elf* Moft of the modem languages decline 
their verbs, not by inne^tion of the termination, 
as the Greek and Latin, but by auxiliary verbs, 
as the Engliih and French* The Chinefe language 
ij^ perhaps the leaft improved of any language that 
hu fttbiifted for 9jxj time > this probably is owing 
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to their want of alphabetical writing ; every word 
among them had a chara&er. peculiar to it, fo that 
letters and words were the fame in number in their 
language ; this rendered it of immenfe difficulty to 
underftand their writing among themfelves^ and 
quite impoffible to foreigner ; but they were vafU 
ly furprifed to find, that the Jefuits firom Europe, 
that came among them, could eafily write their 
language by our alphabet ; and as they ufe the 
fame word in different tones, for different nieaningSy 
thefe fathers alfo foon foimd a way of diftinguiih-*' 
ing thefe in writing, by certain marks and accents 
placed over the word, differing as it was to be dif<P 
ferendy taken. 

3. Some have amufed themfelves with inventing 
St language, with fuch a regular grammar as might 
be eafily underftood, and having this language 
brought into general ufe. We have a remark of 
this kind, in Father Lami's Rhetorique, in French^ 
and he fays the grammar of the Tartar language 
comes neareft to it. We have aKo had fome 
fchemes and propofitions of this kind in Engliih, but 
it feems wholly chimerical. I Ihall only obferve furi 
ther, that fome few haveimagined^ that the Hebrew 
language itfelf was originally, and when completers 
perfed language, and that we now have itonly maim^ 
ed, and but a fmall part of it. Thefe fuppofe the 
language to be generated thus, by taking the letters 
of the alphabet, and firft going through them re« 
gularly by two, and then by three„ ab, ag, ad, &c. 
aba, abb, &c. All thefe fchemes are idle, becaufe 
no perfon can poffihly lay down rulies beforehand^ 



for erery thing that f&aj be hereafter Aoaght and 
cipoken ; and therefore/ when they are brought 
Out, they will be expreffed as thofe to whom they 
firfl occur ihall incline ; and cuftom will finally &( 
tiiem^ and give them their authority. 

'Leaving thefe things, therefore, as matters of 
mco'e cnri<)fity than ufe, I proceed to fpeak of elo^ 
quetit.rpeeeh, and its hiftory as an art. It is plain, 
that in the pf ogrefs of fociety, and the commerce 
of human life, it would foon appear, that fome 
fpoke with more grace and beauty, and fo as more 
to incline the hearers to their fentiments, than 
withers ; neither is it hard to perceive, that it woid4 
be early in repnte. In the firft aiSbciations of man- 
land, they muft have been chiefly goi^med by 
thofe who had the power of perfuafion. In uncul^ 
tivated focieties^ it i$ fo ftill ; in an Indian tribes 
the fachem or wife man direds their councils. 
The progrefs of oratory towards perfedion muft 
•have beeH' evidently, in fad, like the proprefs of 
iill other human arts, gradual, and in proportion 
to the encouragement given to its exercife. It pre- 
vailed where the ftate of things, and conftitution 
•of government, favoured it, but not otherwife. 

It is to be obferved het^, that by the confent of 
tdl, and by the memorials of antiquity that are 
left, poetry was more ancient than oratory ; or 
perhaps we may rather fay, that the firft exertions 
of genius ♦n eloquent expreffion were in poetry, not 
in profe. It has frequently been made matter of 
critical inquiry, why poetry was prior to oratory^ 
and why fooner brought to perftftion ? I do not 
perceive very clearly what great advantage there 
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is in deterttiining this qu^ftion, fttppofihg we ihoiiM 
hit upon the true reafons ; one reafon I take to be, 
that the circumftancQ in poetry that gives generallj 
the higheft pleafure, viz. a ftrong and vigorous, 
fancy, is leaft indebted to application, ioj^ruftiooy 
or time, for its-perfedion ^ therefore poetical pro« 
duAions in general, and that fpecies of them ia 
.particular, which have moft of that quality, muft 
be as eaiUy produced in uncultivated times, as any 
other i and, for fome reafons given in a former dif« 
.courfe, mull appear then with the greateft e&&€tp 
.Whereas, to fuccefs in oratory, fome knowledge 
of the human heart, and even fome experience ia 
the way$ of men, is necellary. Another difference 
is plain ; poetical produftions having generallj 
.pleafure or inmiediate entertainment as their defig% 
may produce that efFeft in any age i whereas, th^ 
circumftances that rendered the orator's dilqoi^ir 
interefting, are all gcme. 

Perhaps to this we may add, that the incitementi 
to poetry are more general. A poet pleafes, and 
obtams fame from every fingle perfon who reads or 
hears his prodo&ions ; but an affembly, bufinefs^ 
and an occafion, are neceffaty to the oratcn:. This 
laft is Ukewife limited in point of place and fitua. 
tion. Oratory could not thrive in a ftate where ar- 
bitrary power prevails, becaufe then there is no« 
thing left for l^rge afiemblies, and a difiufive pu- 
blic, to determine ; whereas poetry is pleafing 
to perfons, under any form of government what- 
ever. 

Thofe who have given the hiftory of oratory, 
.have rather given us the hiftory of the teachers of 
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tkat arty than its progrefs and effe&s. It muft be 
obfervedy however, that in this, as well as in poe- 
tr7, criticifm is the child, and not the father of 
genius* It is the fruit of experience and judge- 
ment, hj refleftion upon the fpontaneous produc* 
tions of genius. Criticifm inquires what was the 
caufe of things being agreeable, after the effed has 
been feen. Ward brings a citation from Cicero, to 
fiiow that the orator's art was older than the Trojan 
war. The purport of tkis is, that Homer attributes 
force to Uljffes* fpeeches, and fweetnefsto Neftor's; 
perhaps alfo he has charafterifed Menelaus' manner 
as fimple, fliort, and unadorned. There is not, 
however, any certaintj in this art being much ftu« 
died or explained in thefe earlj times from this ci« 
tsltion ; for though Homer i$ an excellent poet, of 
inimitable fire and great ftrength of natural judge- 
ment, it is not certain that he kept fo perfedly to 
propriety^ as to defcribe only the manner and ftyle 
of things at the time of the Trojan war, which was 
250 years before his own. I fhould be more apt 
to conclude, that he had defcribed manners, charac- 
ters, and fpeakers as they were in his own time, with 
a little air of antiquity. 

We arc, however, told by Faufanias, that the firft 
fchool of oratory in Greece was'op6ned in the fchool 
of Thefeus, the age preceding that war. If there 
be any certainty in this, its being taught in Greece 
has been vtrj ancient indeed ; but thefe being 
fabulous times, it is fcarc. ly to be depended upon. 
However, it is certain that oratory flouriihed early^ 
and was improved gre'atly in Greece, Many cir- 
eumftances concurred to product this e&Bi, The 
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fpint and capacity of the people— 4;he early intro« . 
da£):ion of letters — but chiefly tl^eir political iitua- 
tion — the freedom of their ftates — ^the frequei^y o£ 
public afremblies- — and the importance of their de- 
cifions. There is much faid of the fpirit and capa^-- 
city of the Greeks for all the arts ; aiid to be fore 
their climate^ fo Xerene and temperate, might have 
«m the eSe& that a climate can have : but I rekicm. 
the two other cau£es much more confiderable. Th« 
iptrodu£lion of letter^ i»jiece0ary to the improve* 
ment aod perfedion of a language; and as they 
were early bleflfed with that advantage, they had 
the beft opportunity of improving. However, the* 
laft caufe of all is much more power£al than both 
the former, though perhaps literature is necefikry 
to be joined with it to produce any great effeft. 
As to fomeiof the other arts» particularly painting 
and ftatuary, ai^ eminent modem critic fays, the 
Greeks could not but excel, becaufe they, of all . 
others, had the beft images from nature to copy. 
He fays that the games in Greece, in which the 
beft formed bodies for agility and -ftrength in the 
whole country were feen naked, and ftriving and 
exerting themfelves to the very utmoft, muft have 
prefented to perfons of genius originals to draw &om^ 
fuch as in moft other nations never are to be feen. 
If this remark is jiift in the other arts, the influence 
of eloquence in the public aftemblies of thefe free 
ftates muft have had a flmilar effed ia the art of 
fpeaking. 

The art of fpeaking in Greece, however, does not 
feem to have xifen high till the time of Pericles, and 
he is faid to have been fo powerful an orator| thi^t 
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he kept up his infiueace in the citjr as much by his 
"eloquence a$ tyranta did by their power* There is 
•"z pafikge of Cicero, whieh feems to fay that he was 
the firft who prepared liis dtf<»>ur£eB in writing ; and 
Ibnaie have been fiaajde esumgh to l^elieve that he 
read them ; but nothing can be a more manifeft mif* 
take> becaufe a&ionor pronunciation was by ail the 
ancients confidered as the great point in otatory. 
There were to be feen in Cicero and Qjiintilian's 
tisnes^ orations fatd to be of Pericles ; but both thefe 
great orators feem to be of opinion that they were 
not his^ becaufe they did not at all feem to come up 
to the great fame of his eloqoence. Mr Buyle^ a 
very eminent critic, fays j willy, that thefe great meu 
xaight be miltaken in that particular; for a very 
indifferent rompofition may be the work of a very 
g^e^t orator* The grace of elocution and the power 
of a£kion might not only acquire a man fame ia 
fpeaking^ but keep up his influence in public aflem* 
(slies. Of this we have two very great Britiih e%* 
^mples, Mr Whitfield in the pulpit, and Mr Pitt 
in the fenate; 

After Pericles there were many great orators in 
Oreece, ax>d indeed all tiieir ftatefmen were orators 
itill the time of DemoAhenes, when the Grecian 
eloquence feems to have attained its perfe&ioa* 
The praifes of this great fpeaker ar^e to be fo g6« 
^erally met with, that I fl]iali not in&ft upon tham at 
^11, further than reminding you, that though no 
doubt enxi&ently qualified by nature^ he needed, and 
tebeived great improvement from art. . 

The Roman eloquence was of much ihorter dara« 

vou vii> a 
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tion. It is true that the Roman ftate being free, 
and the afTemblies of the -people having much in 
their power, it feems, according to the principles 
vre have gone upon, that public fpeaking muft have 
been in eileem ;'' but there is fomething peculiar. 
The Romans were for many ages a plain, rough, 
unpoliflied people. Valour in war was their idol; 
and therefore, though to be fure from the earlieft 
times the afTemblies muft have been managed in 
their deliberations by their fpeak^rs, y«t they were 
concife and unadorned, and probably confifted more 
of telling them their flory, and ihowing their wounds, 
which was of frequent pra6^ice among them, than 
any artful or paifionate harangues. The firft fpeak- 
ej-s of any eminence we read of in the Roman 
hiftory, were the Gracchi. Cicero, I believe, makes 
little mention even of them. Anthony and Craflus 
were the firft celebrated orators among the Romans^ 
and they were but in the age immediately before 
Cicero himfelf, and from his time* it rather fell into 
decay. 

I have faid above, that genius and excellence w^as 
before criticifm. This is very plain ; for though 
we read' of fchools and rhetoricians at different 
times and places, thefe are confidered by the great, 
mafters as pcrfons quite contemptible. Of this 
Icind there is a remarkable pafiage in Cicero, in his 
Brutus. " At hunc (fpeaking of Pericles) non de- 
clamator,'^ &c. The fixft juft and truly eminent 
critic in Greece was Ariftotle, who flourifhed as 
late as the time of Demofthenes ; and Cicero 
himfelf was the firft eminent critic among the 
Romanst Ariftotle has laid open the principles of 
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eloquence and perfuafion as a logician and phtlofo-^ 
pher^ and dicero has done it in a ftill more mafterly 
manner, as a philofopher, fcholar, orator, and ftatef- 
man ; and I confefs, unlefs he has had many authors 
to confuh that we know nothing of, his judgement 
and penetration are quite admirable, and his books 
De Oratore, &c. more finifhed in their kind thaa 
anj of his orations themfelves." 

As to the effeds of oratory, they have been arid 
are furcly'very great; but as things feen through a 
mift, or at a great diflance, are apt to be miftaken 
in their, iize ; I am apt to think many fay things in^ 
credible, and make fuppofitions quite contrary {o 
nature and reafon, and therefore to prdbability* 
Some fpeak and write 'as if all the ancient orators 
had a genius more than human, and iildeed by their 
whole ftrain feem rather to extinguifh than excite 
an ardour to ezceL Some alfo feem to me to go 
upon a fuppoiition as if all the people in the ancient 
republics had been fages, as well as their flatefmen 
orators.— -There is a remark to be found in many 
' critics upon a ftory of Theophraftus the philofopher, 
from which they infer the delicacy of the Athe- 
nians. That philofopher, it feems, went to buy 
fomething of an herb-^ woman, at a flail, and ihe in 
her anfwer to him, it feems, called hitn llranger. 
This, they fay, fhows that (he knew him by his 
accent not to be a native of Athens, although he had 
lived there thirty years. But we are not even cer- 
tain that her calling him ilranger implied any more 
than that he was unknown to her. Befides, though, 
it were true that fhe difcovered him not to be aa 

Si 
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Athenian bom» this is no more than what happens, 
in every popoloas eountr j^ tj^ftt there is fomething^ 
in the accent which will detenDme a vamt to be of 
one coontrj or province^, rather than another > and I 
mm fomething of opinion, l^t this would be more 
difcemible in Greece than any where eUe^ The 
- diSereiit diakds of Ae GretJc tongue were not 
reckoned reproachful^ as maay local differences are. 

* in Britain, which therefore people will endeavour to. 
rid themfelves of as well as they can. In Chort, I 
take it for granted, that an aflem^y of the vnlgait 
in Athens was juft like an ^Eembly of common 
pecqik among ns, and a fenale at Athens, in onder^. 
Handing and taftfs was not ijaperior to the fenale of 
' €rreat Britain^ and tha£ fome of them were but mere: 

mobs ; and ihat they were vety 4tforderly, is phiik 
from what we read of Plato being pulled di)wti Smxk 
the deik, when he went up to ile&nd S^occaltes* 

The moft reuKgrkable ftory of ^<^fEeSrof ocatary 
is that told of Cicero's, power irver Cae&r, in fais. 
oration for C. JUigarius* This isvsty pompoofly 
told by fome critics, that Ctefar came to the jadge^ 
nient-feat determined to condemn hinv and evea 
took the pen in his hand to ^Qgn his condemnatiofi ^ 
but that he was interefted U7 Cicero's eloquence,. 

* and at laft fo moved that he drot>ped the pen, and' 
granted, 1^ orator's requeit. But* fuppofing tho 
fa&s to have hs^pened^ i am very doubtful of the 
juftnefs of the remark. Ceefar was a great politic 
cian, and as we know. he did attempt to eftabiifh has. 
authority by mercy,, it is not unlikely both that he 
determined to pardon Ligarius, and to flatter Ctcero^s, 
vanity by giving him the honour of obtaining it. Iflt 
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fiiorty oratory has its chief power in ^rotnifoucms a£* 
fembliesy and there it reigned of old, and reigni^ 
iiill,. by its vifible effedb. 



LECTURE VI, 



WE now proceed to confider eloquence as- 
divided into its three great kinds — the fu- 
,blime, the fimple, and the mixed. This is very 
unhappily exprefled by Ward, who divides ftyle 
into the low, the middle, and the fublirae. Low 
is Ji word which,, in itsfirft and literal fenfe, fignifies 
fituation, and when applied metaphorically, never is 
in. any inftance ufed in a good fenfe, but always 
fignifies what is either unhappy, or bafe and con- 
temptible, as we fay a man's or a Hate's finances 
arc low. We fay a man is in a low flate of health.. 
We fay he is guilty of low, mean pradlces ; has 
a low, mean, paltry ftyle .. It was therefore con- 
veying a very wrong idea to make low one of the- 
(liiFerent kinds of ftyle. You may obferve that I 
have introdpjced this diflinftion in a manner fome- 
what different from him and other authors. They 
confider it ^s a diyifion of ftyle. I choofe rather to 
£ay, there are three different great kinds, into which 
eloquence and compofition may be divided. The 
reafon is, I believe, the word style^ which was ufed 
both by the Greeks and Romans, but efpecially the. 
latter, has, like many others, gradually changed it»^ 
meaning. At firft it fignlfied the manner of wrW 

5i 
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ting m general^ and is even fometimes ufed fo ftiU^. 
but more eommonly now in English it is confined to-> 
ihe didion. Nothing i» more common than to faj^ 
fiihlimity in {entiments^ and ftjle, fo as to diftinguifh 
Ibe one from the other. I am fenfihie that even in*. 
Aia confined fenfe there is a fublimitjy. fimplicitj^. 
and mediocrity in language itfidf, which will na-. 
turallj enough fall to be explained ;. but it is better,^ 
upon the whole, to coidider them as< diiflferent kind3>» 
of eloquence,, for feveral reafons. 

Sublimity in writing coniifb^ with all flji'es, and: 
particularly many of the higheft and moft. admired; 
example^, of fublimity are in the utmoft- fimplicity^ 
of ftyle. Sometimes they are fo far friam lofing by 
,it, that they owe a great part of tfieir force to it^ 
^hat remarkable example of fublimity in the fcrip«>. 
ture,.is wholly in the fimple. **'Let therebe lights 
*' and there was light*** There are alfb mmiy othersk 
In fcripture : ** The gods of the Gentiles arc vanity* 
*< and lies,"—** I am that I am.** 

Some of the other kinds alfo, even the fimpleft^, 
do. fometimes admit great force of expr^ffion, though 
more rarely ; and there is a great danger in the 
fimple manner of writing, by admitting lofty- ex«^ 
prefEons to fwefl into bombaflr. The nuxed kind- 
frequently admits of fublimity of ftyle, and indeedL 
is called mixed,, as confiding, as it were, alternately 
of the one and the other^ or being made up of a 
proportion of each. 

The fublime kind of writuig chiefly belongs to- 
the following fubje£ts : Epic poetry, tragedy, ora- 
tions on great fubjefts, and then particularly the- 
'*>eroratioa« Nothing can be too great for tbeii;:: 



fiibje£tS'; and tislefs they are treated with fublimity,, 
they are not treated fuitably. • The fimple kind of 
writing belongs>to fcientific writing,, epiftblary wri- 
ting,, eflay andsdialogue,. and to the whole inferior 
^ecies of poetry, paftorals,,epigramS). epitaphs, &€«. 
The mix^: kind belongs, to- hiftory^. fyftem, and 
controverfy. The firft fort moil be always fublime 
ill fi^timent or language, or both. The fecond 
may be often fublime in featiment ^, fometimes, and: 
very rarely,, in langoage. The. mixed admits, of 
both forts with full propriety,, and may be often 
iublime both. in fentiment and language^ 

Let us now con$der tiiefe three great kinds of 
eompofitioa,. feparately,, in. tbe arde£ in which L 
have named- them*. 

I. Of the fublime ndlanner of writing.---This is 
^cery difficult to defcribe or treat of, in a critical 
nanner* It isvery remarkable^^that all writers oi^: 
this fubjed^ not excepting thofe of the greateft 
^dgement,. accuracy^, and. ptecifion^ when they 
come to explain it,.hare ufed nothing but metapho*^ 
xical expreffions. It is, however, certain in general^ 
Aat metaphor ihould be kept as much as poflible 
•ut pf definition or. explication*. Thefe all agrees 
ing,. therefore^ in this circumftance,. fesms to fliow^. 
that fublineiity is a fiagle or^ fimple ides^ that cannot 
be refolved,. divided* or analyfed, and that a tafle 
fer it is, in a good meafure,^ a feeling of nature* 
The critics tell ws,. that fublimity is that which fur- 
j^ifes, raviflies, tranfports : thefe- are. words fre- 
qpently applied to its eSeds upon the hearers^ and' 
greatneis, loftinefs, majefty, are afcribed to the fen- 
. ^mfizitS|, ta the charafter^^ tQ the ; er&u. An ora» 
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tion, or the.fublime parts of a poem^ have been 
compared to the voice, of thunder, or penetration of 
lightning, to the impetuofity of* a torrent ;. this laft 
is one of the beft metaphoriGal exprefGons for fub- 
limity in eloquence, becaufc it carries in it, not 
only the idea of great force, but of carrying away 
every thing with it that oppofes or lies in its way. 
That may be faid to be fublime, that has an irrefift^ 
ible influence on the hearers, and when examined 
carries it in the idea of great power and abilities is 
the fpeaker i yet even this, is not fufEciettt, it has 
the charader of greatnefs, as diftind: from that o£ 
beauty,4'weetnefs, or u£e« Burke, on the Sublime, 
hiis endeavoured to fh4w, that fublimity and beauty^ 
though generally united in our apprehenfions, aro 
diilind qualities, and to be traced to a different 
fource. Of fublimity in particular, he fays it is 
always allied to fuch things as rsdfe the paffi6n o£ 
terror : but of this I will f}>eak more ftilly upon a 
head I have referved for that purpofe ; in which I 
propofe to inquire into the firft principles of tafte op 
approbation, common to this and al> other arts. 

Longinus mentions no lefs Uian five different 
fources of the fublime. i. Greatnefs or ekvatton^ 
of mind. 2. Pathos or paffion. 5. Figure, 4.. 
^Noblenefs of language. 5. Compofition, or ar. 
irangemeht of words. But though the laft two of 
thiefe are of confiderable moment^ and greatly con* 
tribute to augment the force as well as beauty of a 
difcourfe, I do not think they are f that nature as 
to be coniidered upon the fame footing with the 
other three. Therefore, leaving what is to be feid^ 
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npon them to the next.hend, when it wilt properly 
occur» I fliall coofider the others in theic order. 

I. Greatnefs or elevation of min<L«-^This isin« 
deed the &ft and radical fonrce of fubliodtj. It i» 
q^aite impofllhle for a man to attain to fubliimty «l 
CCDiq>oiitK>n^ unlefs liis foul i&great^ and hi9 con€:ep<» 
ticms noULe :. and, on the othet ^haod^ he thi^t pof» 
fiefle$ ihe£e can hardly ^cpieis himfelf zheanEljr* 
Longinns. givea it as an advice^ that a man fhould 
acciiftonx his mind to great thoughts. But if joa 
'. aik xne^ whait ^re great thoughts ? I coi^efs myfelC 
nnaUb fb exjdam it^ and nnlefs ihe &ding is nat* 
taraly I am a&aid it is impoiEble to impart it ; yet 
it feems to be pretty generally widetftood« It i& 
conmion to £blj\ fuch a man has a great foul, or fuch 
another has a mean or little fool. A great fool 
afpires in its hopes ; is not eafilj terrified by enemiieB^ 
#r dt&oucaged }ff iiSSaviiies. It is wordi while to^ 
coaAder a little ihe eieft of a man?^ oucwaid ckm. 
mmftaxices* The mind^ to be buse, «annot be whok 
ly maxle by any circumftanees. Sentiments and 
ftate ate diffn-eni^ dungs*. Many a great mind has 
been in. ndmow drcumftances^ and; many a little 
xafical haa been. a. king ; yert education and manner 
bave Ji ien£ble effisft upon men in general. I 
imagine I huve dbferved^^tha^ when perfons of rank 
hsLrc: been^ at the fame time men of real genius^ 
Ihey have generally ejccelled^in majefty and: dignity 
of fentiment^ and language, lliis was^an advim*- 
tage pner^y enjo jed by the ancients whofe writ- 
ings renaain to us ; having but their own language 
to ftudy, and being early introduced into public 

'j^ and.eyen into the conduct of the g^eateft aSairs,, 
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it is in Bij pcr«v<er to pardon you-? Yes^ (^7^ ^)9 I 
know it is in jour pono^r, but it is not in yovac na- 
ture 1 

It is neeeiTary to put you in mind, in reading 
l>ooks of criticifoiy lliat when examples of greatneis 
of fendment are produced from Homer and the 
t>ther ancient writers, that all cinsiunfbances mitft 
be taken in^ in order to form a juft opinio con«> 
ceming them. We mufi remember his times, and 
the general belief of his cottntrymen with regard to 
theology, and many othar fubjed:s« Thn» muft 
^be a probability to make a thing natural, other^ife 
il is not great or noble, but extravagant. Horner^ 
in defcribing the goddefs Difcord, fays. Her feet 
were upon the earth, and her head was covered with 
^he clouds. He makes Pluto look up and affirm, 
that Neptune would open hell itfelf, and make tb^ 
light to iliine into that dark abode. There are fome 
of thefe that appear to me fufpicious even in Homer 
himfelf ; fuch as, when he makes Jupiter brag, that 
if all the other gods wete to hang at the bottom of a. 
chain, and earth and fea, and all along with them, 
he would tofs them all up as eaiily as a balL How* 
ever it was with regard to him, who was taught to 
believe in Jupiter fitting upon Mount Olympus, at 
quaffing Neftar in thi: council of the gods, modem 
and Chriftian v. riters a;id fpeakers ihould be carefiil' 
to avoid any thing that is extravagant and ridicu-i* 
lous, or even fuch alluiions to the heathen theology 
as could only be pr<oper to thofe who believed in it» 

There is the more reafon to infill upon lhis> that 
as grandeur and fublimity is commonly a great ob« 
jeS of ambition^ particularly with young peribns^ 



1 
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they are very ready to degenerate into bombaft. 
You ought always to remember, that the language 
ought to be no higher than the fubjeft, or the part 
of the fubjeft that is then immediately handled. 
See an example of the different ways of a fimple 
and a turgid writer, upon the very fame fentiment, 
where the Roman empire was extended to the wef- 
tern coail of Spain:' Sextus Rufus fimply tells it 
Aus-— -Htf^flrnVw per Decimum Brutum obtinuimus^ 
tt usque ad Gades et eceanum pervenimus. Florus, 
taking a more lofty flight, {ajs-^Decimus Brutus 
aliquanto totiusy &c. 

I have only further to obferve, that, in fublime 
defcriptions, great care fhould be taken that they 
be all of a piece, and nothing unfuitable brought 
into view. Longinus juftly blamed the poet Hefiod, 
that after he had faid every thing he could, to ren- 
der the goddefs of darknefs terrible, he adds, that a 
ftinking humour ran from her nofe — a circumftance 
highly difgufting, but no way terrible. 



I 



LECTURE VII. 

COME now to the ' fecond fource of the fub* 

lime, which is pathos, more commonly called 

in Englifli the pathetic, that is, the power of mo- 
ving the paffions. This is a very important part of 
the fubjeft : a power over the paffions is of the 
utmoft confequence to a poet j and it is all in all to 
an orator. This every one will perceive, if he only 
' Vol. VII. T 
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recoUefts what influence pailion or fentiment has 
upon reafon, or, in other words, inclination upon 
the praftical judgement. He tliat poffeffes this 
power in a high degree has the higheft capacity of 
ufefulnefs, and is likewife able to do the greateft 
^fchief. Sublime fentiments and language may 
be formed upon any fubjeft, and they touch the 
iiczit with a fenfe of fympathy or approbation; but 
to move the paiSons of others, fo as to incline their 
choice, or to altej: their purpofe, is particularly the 
defign of eloquence. 

The chief paffions ^eloquence is intended to work 
lipon are, rage, terror, pity, and perhaps defire in 
general ; though occafipnally he may have occaiion 
to introduce every affeftion. In a heroic poem, 
every afFeftion may be faid to take its turn ; but the 
different fpecies of oratory, or the difilerent objefts 
and fubjefts of it, may be faid to divide the paittions. 
A fpeaker in political or deliberative alTemblies 
may be faid to have it in view to excite the pailibn 
of rage : he may naturally defire. to incenfe his 
hearers againft their enemies, foreign and domeftic, 
reprefenting the firft as terrible and dangerous, to 
excite averfion and hatred ; and the other as weak or 
worthlefs, to excite contempt. An example of this 
you have in the great fubjeft of Demoftheues's 
Orations, Philip, king of Macedon— another in 
Cifcero's difcourfes againft Catiline and Anthony. 
Pity is the chief paffion attempted to be raifed at 
the bar, unlefs in criminal cafes, where indignation 
againft villainy of every kind is the part of the 
accufer. Terror and its attendants belong very 
much to a fpeaker in the pulpit j rage he has no- 
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thing to do witli but in an improper fenfe, to raife 
a ftrong and Heady, but uniform, indignation 
againfl evil. But even this a fpeaker from the 
pulpit fliould endeavour to convert into compaffion 
for the folly and wretchedneft of the guilty perfon. 
pity feems to be the fingle objed in tragedy. 

One talent of great moment towards railing the 
paflions, is a ftrong and clear imagination, and a 
defcriptive manner of fpeaking, to paint fcenes 
and objefts ftrongly, and -fet them before the eyes 
of the hearers ;— to fele£t fuch circumftances as 
will have the moft powerfiil efFeft, and to dwell 
only upon thefe. We have not any where in Eng- 
lifh a finer example of the pathetic, and the choice 
and ufe of circumftances, than the fpeech which 
Shakefpeare has made for Anthony, in thb tragedy 
of Caefar. It appears from the hiftory, that An- 
thony did fuccefsfuUy raife the fury of the Romans 
againft thofe who killed Caefar ; and, I think, he 
could hardly feleft better images and language, 
.than thofe we have in the Englifli poet ; 
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But yefterday," &c. 



. I. To raifing the paffions with fuccefs, much 
penetration and knowledge of human nature is ne- 
ceflary. Without this, every attempt muft fail. In 
confirmation of this remark, though there are per- 
fons much better fitted for it by nature than others, 
the moft powerful in raifing the paffions have ge- 
nerally been thofe who have had much acquaint- 
ance with mankind, and praftice in life. Reclufe 
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ftudents, and profeffed fcholars, will be able to 
difcover truth, and to defend it, or to write moral 
precepts with cleamefs and beauty ; but they arc 
feldom equal for the tender and pathetic, to thofe 
who have been much in what i& called the world 
—by a well known ufe of that word, though al- 
nloft peculiar^ to the Englifli language. There is 
.perhaps a double reafon for perfons well verfed in 
the ways of men, having the greatcft power upon 
the paiQons. They not only know others better, 
and therefore how to touch them, but their own 
hearts, it is likely, have been agitated by more 
paflions than thofe whofe liveis have been more 
calm and even. 

. a. To raifing the paflions of others, ft is necef- 
iiitj the orator or writer fliould feel What he would 
commuhicate. This is fo well known a rule, that 
I am almoft afliamed to mention it, or the trite 
quotation commonly attending it, Si w nte flere^ 
dolendum est primum ipsi tihL You may as well 
kindle a fire with a piece of ice, as raife the pat 
fions of others while your own are ftill. I fuppofe 
the reafon of this, if we would critically examine 
it, is, that we believe the thing to be a pretence 
ot impofition altogether, if we fee that he who 
wiftics us to be moved by what he fays, is notwith- 
ftanding himfelf unmoved. The offence is even 
fomething more than barely negative in fome cafes. 
If we hear a man fpeaking with coldnefs and indif- 
ference, where wjj think he ought to be deeply 
interefted, we feel a certain difappointment, and 
are filled with difpleafure ; as if an advocate was 
pleading for a perfon accufed of a capital crime, if 
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he fliould appear with an air of iu4iSerence and 
anconcem, let his language and compoiition be 
what thejr will, it is always faidty and difguilingi 
or, let a minifter, when fpeakihg on the weighty 
fubjeft of eternity, fliow any levity in his carriage^ 
k nmft weaken the force of the moft moving 
truths ; whereas, when we fee the fpeaker wholly 
engaged and poffefled by his fubjed-, feeling every 
pafEon he wiihes to cominunicate, we give our* ' 
felves lip to him without referve, and are formed 
after his very temper, by receiving his inftruo- 
tions. 

3. It is a direftiqn nearly allied to this, that a 
man fliould never attempt to raife the paffions of 
his hearcys higher than the fubjeft plainly merits 
it. There are foihe fubjefts that, if we are able^ 
are of fuch moment, as to deferve all the zeal and; 
fire we can poffibly beftow on them, of which we 
may f;^y,' as Dr Young, *' PaiSon is reafon, tranfport 
temper here." — ^A lawyer for his client, whom he 
believes to be innocent ; a patriot for Ids country, 
which he believes to be in danger : but, above all, 
a minifter, for his people's everlafting welfare, may 
fpeak with as much force and vehemence as his 
temper and frame are fufceptible of 5 but in many 
other cafes, it is eafy to tranfcend the boundSi of 
reafon, and make the language more lofty than the 
theme. We meet often, for example, with raifed 
and laboured encomiums in dedications, a fpecics 
of writing the moft difficult to fucceed in of any 
almoft that can be named. The perfon honoured 
by this mark of the author's efteem, is very fcU 

T3 
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doin placed ia the fame rank bj the public that 
he is b J him. Befide»^ though he were really ine« 
ritorious, it feldom comes fairly up to the repre- 
fentation : the truth is^ to corrfefpond to the pifture, 
he fhoiQd be almoft the only meritorious perfon of 
the age or place in which he lives. Now^ confi- 
dering how cold a compliment this is to all the 
reft, and particularly to thofe who read it, there is 
iittle wonder that fuch rhapfodies are treated with 
contempt. I have often thought the fame thing 
of funeral panegyrics : when a man dies, whofe 
name perhaps was hardly ever heard of before, we 
have a fplendid charafter of him in the newfpapers, 
where the prejudice of relations, or the partiality 
of friendlhip, do juft what they pleafe. I remem- 
ber, at the death of a perfon whom I fhall not 
name, who was, it mtift be confeffed, not inconfi« 
derable for literature, but otherwife had not much 
that was either great or amiable about him, an ele- 
giac poem was published, which began with this 
line, ** Whence this aftonilhment in every face ?" 
Had the thing been really true, and the public had 
been deeply affeded with the lofs, the introdu&ion 
had not been inelegant ; but on fuch a pompous ex^ 
pref&on, when the reader xtecolle&cd that he had 
feen no marks of public aftonifliment, it could not 
but tempt him to fmile. 

4. Another important remark to be inadc here, 
is, that a writer or fpeaker, in attempting the pa- 
thetic, fliould confider his own natural turn, as well 
as the fubjefl. Some are naturally of a lefs warm 
and glQwing imagination, and in themfelves fuf-* 
ceptible of a lefs degree of paffion than others j 



tbefe Ihould take care not to attempt a ifight that 
thej cannot finiih^ or enter upon fuch fentiments 
and language, as thej will probably fink, as it were^ 
and fall awaj from in a little time. Such fhould 
fubftitute gravity and folemnity, inftead of fire, 
and only attempt to make their difcourfe clear td 
the underftanding, and convincing to the confcience ■: 
perhaps, this is in general the beft way in fcrioua 
difcourfes, and motal writings ; becaufe, though it 
may not produce fo ftrong or ardent emotions, it 
often leaves a deeper and more lafting impreffion* 



Of Figurative Speech* 

It is common to meet with this exprefBon, " The 
tropes and figures of rhetoric." This expreflion is 
not juft : the terms are neither fynonymous, nor 
are they two diftinft fpecies of one genus. Figure 
is the general expreflion ; a trope is one of the fi- 
gures, but there are njany more. Every trope is 
a figure, but every figure is not a trope : perhaps> 
we may. fay, a trope is an expedient to render lan- 
guage more extenfive and copious, and may be 
ufed in tranquillity ; whereas, a figure is the effeft 
of paflion. This dlftinaion, however, cannot be 
Univerfally maintained; for tropes are oftentimes 
the effed of paflion, as well as of the narrownefs 
of language. Figures may be defined, any depar^ 
ture from the plain direft manner of expreflion, 
and particularly fuch as are fuggefted by the paf- 
fions, and differ, on that account, from theway in 
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which we woul^ have fpoken, if in a flate of per- 
feft tranquillity. Tropes are a fpecies of figures^ 
in which a word or phrafe is made ufe of in a fenfe 
different from its firll and proper iignification ; as, 
" f* The Lord is a fun and fhield ;'* where the words 
** fun and Ihield" are ufed tropically. There are 
feveral different tropes. 

I. Metonymy. — This is a very general^ kind of 
trope, comprehending under it. feyeral others; the 
meaning of it is a change of name, or one name for 
another. This may be done feveral ways: i« 
The caufe may be put for the effeft, or the effefl: 
for the caufe ; as when we fay, cold death, be- 
caufe death makes cold : Old age kept him be- 
hind, that is, made him weak, &c. i. The 
author for his works. 3. The thing containing, 
for the thing contained ; as, drink the cup, that is, 
the liquor in the cup, 4. A part is taken for 
the whole, or- the whole for a part; as, my roof,* 
for my houfe ; my houfe is on fire, when only a 
fmali part of it burns. This is called Synecdoche. 
5. A general term for a particular ; a hundred 
reafons may be given, that is, many reafons may 
be given. 6. A proper name for a charafterif. 
tic name ;. as, he is a Nero^ for a cruel man ; or, 
a Sardanapalus, for a voluptuous nuonarch. All 
thefe and many more are metonymies. 

2. Metaphor— This might as well have been 
the general term, as trope ; for . it alfo fignifies 
change of expreffion : it is a fpecies of trope, by 
which any term is applied in a fenfe different from 
its natural import ; as when we fay, a tide of plea« 
fure, to exprefs/the impetuofity of pleafure ; when 
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the heavens are faid to be over oar heads as brafi^ 
and the earth under our feet as iron. 

3. AUegorj— This is continuing the metaphor^ 
and eictending it by a variety of expreffions of the 
fame kind ; as, -** The Lord is my fhepherd, he 
maketh me to lie down in green paftures— he ma* 
keth me to feed befide the ftill waters," 

4. Irony,— In ufing words direftly contrary to 
their meaning ; as, " No doubt you are the people^ 
«nd wifdom ihall die with you." 

. 5. Qyperbole-i.^When things are carried beyond 
their truth, to exprels our fentiments more ftrdng^ 
ly; as, ** Swifter than the wind, whiter than 
fnow." 

6. Gatachrefis-^is the firft ti-ope of all, wheA 
^ords are ufed in an oppofite, and fometimes in an 
impbffible fenfb ; as, when chains and mackles $x% 
called bracelets of iron. 



Figures. 

. Figures cannot be fuUy enumerated, becaufe 
they are without number ; and each figure may be 
ufed feveral different ways. i. Exclamation.— « 
This is nothing eKe than a way of expreffing ad- 
miration, or lamentation ; as. Oh ! Alas ! Hea*. 
vens ! &c. ufed by |)erfons much moved, a. 
Doubt.-— This is frequently theexpreffionof a doubt- 
ful mind, in fufpence what to do. This is defcri- 
bed by Virgil, in the diftrefs of Dido, when Eneas 
left her : *' Shall I go to the neighbouring kings^ 
whom I have fo often defpifed?" Sometimes it 
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is a beautiful figure, and obliges perfons to take 
notice of it, and fometimes of what they would 
ctherwife have omitted : ** Who is this that co- 
mcih from Edom?" 3. Epanorthofis. — ^This is 
a correftion or improvement of what has been faid : 
** You are not truly the fon of a goddefs, nay, you 
n^uft have fucked a tygrefs." '4. Plconafm.— 
This is a redundancy ; as, ** I have heard it with 
my ears, he fpake it with his mouth.'* 5. Si- 
militude. — This is comparing one .thing writh an- 
other ; as, " He fliall be like a tree planted," &c. 
€• Diftribntion.— This confifts' of a particular 
enumeration of fevcral correfpondent images : 
** Their throat is an open fepulchre, their tongues 
have ufed deceit.'* 7. Profopopeia.— When per- 
sons dead or abfent, or different from the fpeaker, 
are brought in fpeaking ; as, Cicero fuppofes his 
country or Italy, and all the public faying to hina^ 
** Marcus TuUius, what are you doing?" 8. 

Apoftrophe When perfons • dead or abfent, or 

any inanimate things, are fpoken to ; as Cicero 
fays, " ! vos ;" or, " Hear, O heavens ! and 
jive ear, O earth !" 9. Communication. — When 
a fpeaker calls upon his hearers to fay what ad- 
rice they would give, or what they would have 
•done different from what he, or the perfon whom 
■he defends, has done : What could you have done 
in this cafe ? What fhould I do now? 10. In- 
tterrogation. — ^Putting ^a thing home to the readers 4 
■as, " What fruit had you then in thofe things of 
which you are now afhamed ?" 
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LECTURE VIIL 

1HAVE now gone through the account givem 
in the fy ftems, of the tropes and figures of rhe- 
toric, by which you will fufSciently underftand thQ 
meaning of both* The prope-r applications, how- 
ever, of them, is a matter of much greater mor 
ment, and of much greater difficulty. I will makq 
a few remarks before I cldfe the fubjeft, in addi- 
tion to what hath been already interfperfed through 
the different parts of it. . 

I . Perhaps it will not be improper to confider 
what is the purpofe intended by figures. I have 
introduced them here as a means of giving fubli- 
mity to a difcourfe ; but may there not be fome 
little analyfis and refolution of that purpofe ? may 
we not inquire, what are the particular effedls of 
figures ? Are the efFefts of figures in general, and 
of all figures, the fame ? It is certain, that figura- 
tive fpeech is very powerful in raifing the paffions. 
And probably, different figures are proper to ex- 
prefs or excite dififerent paffions ; admiration, de- 
fire, pity, hatred, rage, or difdain. This appears 
from the explication of figures formerly given. But, 
befides this, we may. obferve, that there are fome 
efFedls of figures that fcem to be wholly unconnedl- 
ed with paflion ; of thefe I fhall mention three, or- 
nament, explication, convidlion. Sometimes figure 
is made ufe of merely for ornament. Of this Roilin 
gives us an example, in \\hich an author fays, 
•* The king, to give an eternal mark of the efleem 
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and friendfliip with which he honoured a great ge- 
neraly gave an iUuftrious place to his glorious 
aflies, amidil thofe mafters of the ear th, who pre- 
ferve on the magnificence of their tombs an image 
of the luftre of their thrones." Under this head 
may be reckoned all the examples of the ufe of fi- 
gureSy to raife things that are mean and low in 
themfelves, to fome degree of dignity, by the phra« 
feology, or to give a greater dignity to any thing 
than the fimple idea, or the proper nanie would 
convey, as if one fliould fay. Looking round the 
fcene, and obferving the bounteous gifts of Provi- 
dence for the fupport of innumerable creatures, 
inftead of. The grafs and com every where growing 
in abundance. Perhaps, alfo> under the fame 
head^ may be reckoned, the cloathing in othet 
terms, any thing that might be fuppofed difiigree- 
able, or difgufting ; as when Cicero confefles, that 
the fervants of Milo killed Clodius, he does not 
fay, intersecerunty but he fays, " They did that 
which every good man would wilh his fervants to 
do in like circumftanccs." I fliall only oTiferve^ 
that the greateft delicacy and judgement imagine 
able is neceffary in the ufe of figures with this view, 
becaufe they are very apt to degenerate into bom- 
baft. Young perfons, in their firft compofitions, 
and efpecially when they have a good deal of an- 
cient literature frefli in their heads, are very apt to 
be faulty in this particular. A common word, or 
fentiment, which any body might ufe, and every 
body would underftand, they think mean and be- 
low them, and therefore they have recourfe to un- 
neceffary figures, and hard or learned phrafes. In- 
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ftead of walking about the fields, they perambulate 
them ; thty do not difcover a thing, but recognife 
it. Johnfon, the author of the Rambler, is the 
moil faulty this way of any writer of qharader. 
A little play of wit, or a few ftrokes of raillery, 
he calls a reciprocation of smartness. 

Another ufe of figures is, for explication,, to 
make a thing more clearly conceived. This, in 
general, may be faid to be the ufe of the fimiiitude ; 
only, I think, when figures are ufed for illuftra- 
tion, it is as much to af&fi the imagination as the 
judgement, and to make the impreffion, which 
was before real and juft, very ftrong. For ex- 
ample, when Solomon fays, " Let a bear robbed 
of her whelps meet a man, rather than a fool in 
his fially." ** If you bray a fool in a mortar, he 
will return to his folly." " The foolifli man walketh 
by the way,^ and he faith to every one that he is a 
fool," 

A third ufe of figures may be faid, although im- 
properly, to be for conviftion, or to make us more 
readily or more fully yield to the truth ; as when, 
to fupport what we have faid, that perfons of found 
judgement are leferved in fpeech, we add, deep 
waters move withput noife — or that men in emi- 
nent ftations are expofed to obfervation and cenfure. 
*^ A city that is fet on a hill cannot be hid." In 
all fuch cafes, therefore, it is certain, that 2 .fimi- 
iitude is not an argument, yet the analogy of nature 
feems to carry in it a good deal of evidence, and 
adds to the imprefiion made upon the mind. 

2. A fecond remark is, that figures of every 

- Vol. II. U 
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kind fliould come naturally, and never be fought 
for. The defign of explaining the feveral kinds of 
figures, is not to teach you to make them, but to 
correA them. Arguments and illuflrations we 
muft endeavour to invent, but figures never. If 
they do not flow fpontaneons, they are always for- 
ced. If a man, having proceeded too far in a fub- 
jcft, bethinks himfelf, that he wUl here introduce 
a fimilitude, or an allegory, or a profopopeia, ficc. ' 
he will either mifs of it altogether, or he will pro- 
duce fomething vaftly more jejune and infipid, than 
it' is poffible for any man to make without figures. 
It puts me in^ i;nind of the ridiculous chafms that 
fome perfons bring themfelves to in converfation, 
when they offer to bring a fimilitude which has 
not yet occurred to them. They will fay, " He 
raged, and raved, and roared, juft like— I don't 
know what." Figures fliould be the native ex- 
preflion of paflions or conceptions already felt, as 
they are the means of raifing paflions in thofe to 
whomy ou fpeak. They fliould, therefore, be pof- 
terior in point of time to the feelings of the fpeak- 
er, although prior to thofe of the hearers. The 
great parpofe, therefore, of criticifm on this part 
of the fubjeft, is fo prune the luxuriancies of nature, 
and fee that the figures be juft and natural. 

3. I have already, in fpeaking upon the troupes, 
had occafion to give fome rules as to the ufe of 
them, ^Particularly as to the propriety and coiififtency 
of theni. But there are fome things to be obferved 
further for explaining them. There are two cha- 
rafters frequently given to tropes, efpecially to me- 
taphors, which deferve to be confidered. The one 
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is ftrength, the other is boldnefs. Thefe are by- 
no means the fame. That is a ftrong metaphor, 

. 6r image, that gives us a verj lively impreffion of 
the thing reprefented. As that of the wife man, 
'* A done is heavy, and the fand is weighty, but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than both." A bold image, 
or metaphor, is that which, upon the whole, da 
jufl and flrong, but is confiderably removed from 
common obfervation, and would not eafily or rea- 
dily have occurred to another. It is alfo called a 

. bold image, when the refemblance is but in one 
fingle point. There is not any where to be feen a 
coUedbion of bolder images, than in the book of 
Job, particularly in the defcription of the war- 
horfe, among which in particular the following 
feems to excel : *^ Haft thou cloathed his neck 
with thraider?" To liken the mane of a horfe 
to thunder, would not have occurred to every 
jone : neither in idea does the refemblance hold but 
in one particular, that the flowing and waving of 
the mane is like the iheets and forked flakes of 
lightning. 



LECTURE IX. 

I NOW come to confider the fimple manner of 
" writing. If I could explain this fully, fo as 
to make every one clearly to undcrftand it, and at 
the fame tim« incline you to admire and ftudy it, I 
Aould think a very difllicult and important point 

U a 
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was gained. It Is exceedingly difficult to bring 
joung perfons, efpeciallj, to a tafte for the fimple 
■way of writing. They are apt to think it of little 
moment, not fo much the objed of ambition, as 
an exercife of felf-denial, to fay a thing plainly^ 
when they might have faid it nobly. I would ob- 
ferve, therefore, in the very beginning, that it is 
a miftake to confider fimpHcity and fablimity as 
tiniverfally oppofite ; for, on the contrary, there is 
not only a great excelleace in fome performances^ 
which we may call whoUy of the fimple kind, 
fuch as a ftory told, or an epiftle written^ with all 
the beauty of fimplicitf , but, in the moft fublime 
and animated compofitions, fome of the greateft 
fentiments derive their beauty from being cloathed 
in fimple language. Simplicity is even as necefia* 
ry to fome parts of an oration, as it is to the whole 
of fome kinds of compofition* Let the fubjed be 
ever fo great and interefting, it is prud^it,. decent 
necefiary, to begin the difcourfe in a cool and dif- 
. paifionate manner. That man who fiiould begin 
an oration with the fame boldnefs of figure, and 
the fame high pitch of voice that would be proper 
towards the clofe of it, would commit one of the 
greateft faults againft propriety, and, I think, 
would wholly prevent its effeft upou^the hearers. 

But how fhall we explain the fimple manner of 
writing? It is, fay many authors, that which is 
likefi: to and lead renaoved from the language of 
common life. It muft be, therefore, cafy and ob- 
vious, few or no fig^es in the expreffion, nothing 
obfcure in the fentiments, or involved in the me- 
thod. Long fentences are contrary to it, words 



either difficult or uncommoa are inconfiftent with 
it. Cicero and Horace have both faid^ and all 
critics have faid after them, it is that which, when 
men hear, they think that they themfelves could 
have faid the fame^ or that it is jufl a kind of ex« 
jpreffion of their own thoughts* They generally 
remark further, that it is what feems to be eafy, 
but yet is not ; as Horace fays, Ut sibi quivis speret 
idemy &c. We may further obferve, that what is 
truly iimple, always carries in it the idea of beings 
eafy in its produAion, as well as in imitation ; and 
indeed the one of thefe feems neceiTarily to fuppofe 
the other. Whatever feems to be the effeft of 
iludy and much ' invention, cannot be iimple. It 
is finely exemplified in the introduftion of An-' 

r 

thony^s fpeech in Shakefpeare : " I ani no orator, as 
Brutus is^" &c. Rollin has given us an admirable 
example of a ftory told with a beautiful fimplicity, 
from Cicero's Offices. There is an example alfo 
in Livy's account of the battle of the Horatii and 
Curiatii^ only witli a little noiore force of expref- 
fion, as the importance and folemnity of the fub- 
jeft feemed to require it. But it requires a very 
mafterly knowledge of the Latin language, to per« 
ceive the beauties fully, that are pointed at by 
Rollin in the firft inftance, or might eafily be men* 
tioned in the lad. There is no author in our lan« 
^uage who excels more in fimplicity than Addifon. 
The Speftator, in general^ indeed, but efpecially 
the papers written by him, excel in this quality* 
]Eafe and elegance are happily joined in them, and 
nature itfelf, as it* were, feems to fpeak in tliem> 

U3 ^ 
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If fome of the later periodical writers have equal- 
lecl, or even excelled them, in force or elegance, 
hot one has ever conie tip to them in fitnplicity. 

The fubjefts, or the fpecies of writing in which 
fitnplicity chiefly fhlnes, are, narration, diialogue, 
cpiftolary writing, effay writing, and all the light- 
er fpecies of poetry, as odes, fongs, epigrams, ele- 
gies, and fuch like. The ancients were remark- 
able for a love' and admiration of fimpHcity, and 
fome of them remain' to us as eminent exaniples of 
Its excellence. Xenophon, in his inftitution of 
Cyrus, is particularly remarkable for a fweet and 
dignified fimplicity. He ufes neither language nor 
ideas that are difficult and far-fetched. In the 
fmaller compofitions of the ancients, as odes, epi- 
grams, &c. they were at prodigious pains to polifh 
them, and make them quite eafy and natural. 
They placed their great glory in bellowing much 
art, and at the fame time making it to appear quite 
eafy and artlefs, according to the faying now 
grown into a. proverb, jirtis est celare artem.  The 
beauty of fimplicity may not appear at firft fight, 
or be at all perceived by perfons of a vitiated tafte \ 
but all perfons of good judgement immediately, 
;and the bulk of mankind in time, are charmed 
with what is quite eafy, and yet truly accurate and 
elegant. 

It ought to be carefully obferved, that fimplicity 
is quite a different thing from lownefs and meannefs, 
and the great art of a writer is to preferve the one, 
without degenerating into the other. It is the eafieft 
thing in the world to fpeak or write volgarifms, but a 
perfon of tru& tafte wiH carefuHy avoid every thing 
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of that MiM. For eXatnple, dne wh6 weuld write 
fimply, and as near the language of plaui people^ 
in ordinary difcourie as poffible^ would y^t avoid 
every ahfurdlty or barbarifin that obtains a place 
in common cdnverfatioh, as to fay, " This here 
labile, and that there 'cfiindle.^' " It i^ alfo quite con- 
'trary to fimplicity, to adopt the qiMiit expfefllons, 
or cant phrafes, that are the children of fafliion, 
and obtain for a little, or in forae particular plates, 
•and not in others. Tiie Spedlatdr attacked, with 
'great fpiirit and ' propriety, fe^erdl 'of thofe that 
"were introduced into cotiverfatic^n and Writing in 
'his tithe, fuch as mob^ rep, fosy bit^, bamboofskf and 
feveral others. Moft of them he "fairly defeated^ 
but one or two of th^th got the b€fWr 6£ him, tod 
are now freely introduced into the Ifihgvlage, ftich 
- as mob, johnfon alfo has put bdMb'ooii6ie in his "Dic- 
tionary, which he calls, indeed, a low word. - Ar- 
'buthnot is his aiithority, but It ikratf plainly ufed by 
him in the 'way of ridicule ; And therefore itfliould 
either not have been in the Diftionary At all, or 
•fuch an authority flioald ntot have been given for 
it. 

It is exceedingly difficult, ind requires' an excel- 
lent judgement, to be able to defcend to great fim- , 
plicity, and yet to keep out every low^expreffion 
or idea. I do not think it is eafy to be a thorough 
judge of pure di£):ion in any language but our own, 
and not even in that, without a good deal of the 
knowledge of human life, and a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the beft authors. Writers and fpeakers 
of little judgement are apt at times to go into ex- 
tremes, to fwell too much on the one hand, and 
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to fall mto what is vulgar ^nd'offenfiine on the o» 
ther. 

When fpeaking on fimplicitj, I obferve, that 
there is a (implicity in the tafte and compoiition of 
a whole difcourfe, different from fimplicitj of fen- 
.timent and language in the particular parts. This 
,will incline a man to avoid all unneceffary orna- 
ment, particularly the ornaments of fafhion, and 
the peculiar drefs or mode of the times* We fay- 
in architefture^ that a building is in a fimple ftyle, 
.when it has not a great multiplicity of ornaments, or 
is not loaded with beauties,^ fo to fpeak. It is very 
remarkable, that books written in the fame age 
.will differ very much one from another in this r&- 
fpe6l ; and thofe which have leaft of the oma* 
ments then in vogue, continue in reputation when 
the others are grown ridiculous* I will give you. 
an inftance of this— :A Tmall religious treatife, 
Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man, which 
is written with great fimplicity, aad yet dignity, 
and may now be read with pleafure and approba- 
,tion by perfons of the beft t^fte j while :moft of the 
other writers of his age and country are ridiculous, 
or hardly intelligible. 

Perhaps it may help us to form right notions of 
fimplicity, to confider what are the oppoiites, or 
the greateft enemies, to it. 

I . One is, abftra£tion of fentiment, or too great 
refinement of any kind ; of this the greateft ex- 
ample in an author of merits is the writer of the 
Rambler ; almoft every page of his writings fur- 
aiihes ua with inilances of departure from iimpli. 
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citj, partly in the fentiment, and partly in the 
diction. 

2. Another is, allegory, and efpecially far-fetch- 
ed allnfions, as in the example which the Spe&ator 
gives of a poet, who fpeaks of Bacchus* call coat ; 
this is little better than .a riddle ; and even thofe 
who difcem it, will take a little time to refleft, 
that according to the heathen mythology, Bacchus 
was the god of wine ; wine is kept in cafks, and 
therefore an empty caik, or at leail an ufelefs one, 
may be called Bacchus* czA coat. 

3. A third enemy to fidiplicity is, an affeflation 
of learning. This fpoils fimplicity many ways ; it 
introduces terms of art, which cannot be underftood 
but by thofe who ate adepts in a particular branch. 
-Such perfons have been long expofed to ridicule^ 
under the hUane of pedants. Sometimes, indeed, 
the word pedantry has been in a manner confined 
to thofe addift^d to clailic literature, and who m* 
termix evtery thing they fay with fcraps taken from 
the learned languages ; but this ii quite improper, 
for lawyers, phyficians, duticed, or fchoolmafters^ 
are equally ridiculous, when they fill their difcourfe 
with words drawn from their particular art. 

4. The only Other enemy to fimplicity I fliall 
mention is, an ambition to excel. This, perhaps, 
ihoUld not have been fo much divided from the 
reft, as made the great principle from which the 
reft proceed. Noliiing more certaiiily renders a 
man ridiculous, than an over forwardnefs to difplay 

♦his excellence ; he is not content with plain things, 
and particularly with fuch things as every body 
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might fay, becaufe thefe would not diftinguifh 
him. 

On the whole, as I ol?ferved on fublimity, that 
one of the bed and fureft ways to attain it was to 
think nobly ; fo the beft way "to write fitnply, is to 
think limply, to avoid all aiFedation, to attempt to 
form your qianner of thinking to, a noble felf-de- 
nial. A man little folicitous about what people 
think of him, or rather having his attention fixed 
upon quite another purpofe, viz. giving information, 
orproducing convifbion, will only attain to a iimple 
.manner of writing ; and indeed he will write beft 
in all refpedls. 

' As to the mixed ftyle or manner of writing, as 
it confiils of the* mixture of the other two, I (hall 
jiot need to fay any thing by way of explaining it, 
,hnt only make a remark or two, gf the ufe and 
application of it. The mixed kind of writing 
chiefly confifts of hiftory and controverfy. The 
.great quality neceflary to execute it properly, is 
.foundnefs of judgement, to determine on what fub- 
,je£ts, and on what parts of fubjefts, it is proper 
to write with fimplicity, and on what with force; 
one would wilh not to go beyond, but juil to gra« 
tify a reader's inclination in this refpedl. 

There, are many cafes in hiftory, where the 
greateft fublimity both of fentiments and language 
is both admitted and required ; particularly all the 
beauty and all the force that can be admitted into 
defcription, is of importance in hiftory. Thofe 
.who will read, in JRobertfon's Hiftory of Scotland, 
the account he gives of the aftoniihrn^nt, terro];, 
and indignation, that appeared in the Engliih 
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court, when news was brought of the maiTacre at 
Paris, or, in the fame author, the account of the 
execution of Mary Queen of Scots, will fee the 
force and fublimity of defeription. The difference 
between fublimitj of fentiment and language in an 
hiftorian, and in a poet or orator, feems to me to. 
refemble the difference between the fire of a ma- 
naged horfe, when reined in by the rider, and 
marching with a firm and (lately page, and the 
fame when {training every nerve in the eager con- 
tention in a race. We fhall enter a little into this 
matter, if we confider the different images that are 
made ufe of in the different arts. In poetry we 
fay, a beautiful, ftriking, fliining metaphor, fer- 
vent, glowing imagery. In oratory we fay, warm, 
animated, irrefiftible. In hi^ory we ufe the words 
force, noblenefs, dignity, and majefty, particular- 
ly thofe laft attributes of dignity and majefty. He- 
rodotus has been often called the father of hiftory, 
though, I confefs, I apprehend he has obtained 
this title chiefly becaufe of his antiquity, and his 
being^ the firft that ever gave any thing of a regu- 
lar hiftory ; but though he has fome things auguft 
enough, yet he has admitted fo many incredible 
ftories, and even peculiarities into his work, as 
very much detrafts from its dignity ; we muft, in- 
deed, ipipute a good deal of this to the age in 
which he lived, and the impoffibility of their dif- 
tinguifliing truth from falfehood, fo well as thofe 
of later ages, who have had the advantage of all 
paft experience. 

Hiftory, indeed, is not only of the mixed kind 
of writing, fo as to admit fometimes'fublimity, and 
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fomejtimes fimplicit j, but tbofe ftjles fhoold be real- 
ly blended together, in every part of it. The moft 
noble and animated fentimentSy charaders, or defcrip- 
tions in hiftory, (bould yet be cloathed with fuch a 
gravity and decency of garb, fo to fpeak, as to give 
an air of fimplicity to the whole. It is an advantage 
to a poem, that the author fays but little in his own 
perfon, but makes the chara£bers fpeak and fay 
all ; and in an orator it is an advantage, when he 
can carry the hearers off from himfelf to his fub- 
je3 ; but above all, an hiftorian fhould not fo much 
as wiih to fliine, but, with the coolneis of a philofo* 
pher, and the impartiality of a judge, ihould fet the 
adors and tranfa&ions before the reader. 

Controverfy is another fubjeft of the mixed kind, 
which ought to be in general written with fimplicity, 
yet will fometimes admit of the ornaments of elo- 
quence : of this I fball fpeak a little more after, 
wards, and therefore fliall now only add, that con- 
troverfy differs from hiftory, in that it fometimes 
admits of paflion and warmth,- when there feems to 
be a fufHcient foundation laid for it ; acontroverfial 
writer will endeavour to intereft his reader, and 
excite either contempt or indignation againfl his ad- 
verfary. 

After having given you this view of the three 
great kinds of writing, or, as they are fometimes 
called, different flyles, it may not be amifs to ob- 
ferve, that there are diftinftions of ftyle, which it is 
proper that an able writer fhould obferve, that do 
not range themfelves, at leafl not fully and properly, 
under thefe three heads, but may be faid to run 
through all the kinds of eloquence* 



^4a»y waioent authprs b^ve faid, that the <;luT;ial^.3 
have fome efled upoa tjie ^jU ; th^t in the w?n:cc>ei^ 
^untnes the ftyle is more animated, and the figure^ 
ipaove bold a^d glowing : and nothing i§ inore com* 
laon, than to afcrihe a peculiarity of ffyle, and that 
particularly elevated and full, of paetapj^or, tg th^« 
orientals, as if it belonged to that part of the glohe. 
But if I aiu not ijniftaken, bpth this and other things, 
fuch as courage, that have Ipeeiji attribute4 to the 
climate, belong either not to the climate at ^H, qr in 
^ fmall meafur?, and are rather owing to the ft^tc of 
fociety and mannersi of men. We have before ha4 
9Ccai^ou to fee that all narrow languages are figu- 
red. In a ft ate where there are few, or no abftraft 
ideas, how fliould there be abftraft terms ? If any 
body will read the poem of Fingal, which appears 
to have been compofed on the bleak hilU ^ th^ 
north of Scotland, he will find a.^ many figures, and 
as bold, as in any- thing comp^fcd in Arabia qx 
Perfia. The ftate of fociety, then, is what gives a 
particular colour to the ftyle ; and by this the ftyles of 
different ages and countries are diftinguiflied. That 
the cljLmate does but little, may be feen j uft by compar* 
ing ancient and modem Italy; what difference between 
the ftrength and force of the ancient Latin tongue^ 
and theprefent Italian language, in the expreiEon of 
fcntiments ! It muft therefore vary with fentiments 
and manners ; and what difference between the ftem 
and inflexible bravery of a free ancient Roman, and 
the effeminate foftnefs of a modern Italian ! yet 
they breathed the fame air, and were nurfed by the 
Came foil. I will juft go a little off from the fub- 
VoL.VII. X 
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jeft to fay, that a very late author (Lord Karnes) 
feems to think that the courage of mankind Is go- 
verned by the climates ; he fays, that the northern 
climates produce h^dened conftitutions, and hold 
and firm minds; that invafions have been made 
from north to fouth : but, I apprehend, he may be 
tniflaken here, both in his fa&s and the reafons of 
them.— Invafions have not always been made from 
north to fouth : for the Roman arms penetrated very 
far to the north of their territory ; the firft great 
conquerors of the eaft in Egypt and Babylon car- 
ried their arms to the north : and where the conqueft 
ran the other way^ it was owing to other circum- 
ilances ; and Dean Swift fays, much nearer the 
truth, it was from poverty to plenty. 
- The defign of this digreiHon is to ihow, that not 
only the circumftunces that appear in a language, 
but feveral others that have alfo been attributed to 
climate, owe very little to it, but to the ftate of man- 
kind and the progrefs of fociety. The maxim of 
that great modem writer, Montefquieu, which he 
applies to population, is alfo true of language--* 
that natural caufes are not by far fo powerful as 
moral caufes. Allowing, therefore, as fome have 
affirmed, that the northern climates may give a 
roughnefs and harfimefs to the accent and pronuncia- 
tion, I believe it is all that we can esped from 
climate ; the diilin&ion of ftyles and compofition 
muit come from another original* 
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LECTURE X. 

HAVING in a great meafure rejcfted the fup* 
pofidon of the flyle in writing being affeded 
hy the climate^' and ihown that it rather takes its 
colour from the ftate of focietj, and the fentiments 
and manners of men^ it follows, that all the great 
diilindions that take place in manners will have 2 
correfpondent'effeft upon language fpoken or writ- 
ten. When the manners of a people are little po« 
liihed, there is a plainnefs or a roughnefs in the 
ftjle. Abfolute monarchies, and the obfequious 
fubjeAion introduced at the courts of princes^ oc- 
cafions a pompous fwelling and compliment to be 
in requefl, different from the boldnefs and fome- 
times ferocity of republican ftates. 

Seneca, in remarking upon the Roman language, 
fays. Genus dicen£ mutatur per puhlicos mores^ 
£cc. Hiis he exemplifies in the Roman language, 
which was ihort sind dry in the earlieft ages, afters- 
wards became elegant and ornate, and at lafl loofe 
and diffufe. 

The ftyle of an age tilfo is fometimes formed by 
fome one or more • eminent perfons, who, having 
obtained reputation, every thing peculiar to them is^ 
admired and copied, and carried much into exce&» 
Seneca has remarked this alfo, that commonly one 
author obtains the palm, and becomes the model, 
and all copy him* Hac vitia unus aliquis inducit* 
-And he gives a very good example of it, of which 
«re may now judge in Salluft. He alfo very pro* 
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perly obferves, that all the faults that arife from 
imitat'i6n become worfc m the imitator than in the 
example : thus reproving the fault juft now men^ 
fioned in our anceftors. 

* It is remarkable tnat Seneca himfelf was anothier 
example of the fame thing. His manner of wri- 
ting, which is peculiar, came to be the ftandard of 
the age. His manner has been called by critics, 
point and antithefis ; — a Ihort fentence containing a 
ilrong fentiitient, or a beautiful one, as it were, like 
a maxim by itfelP. For an example or two of 
this : To exprefs the deftruftlon of Lyons, he fatjs, 
Zu^dunum quod oJtendeiatur, &c. That Lyons, 
which was formerly fhown, is now fought. And 
on the fanae fubjeft, — Una ftox, &c. There was 
but one night between a great city and none, ^uid! 
est eques Romafms, Sec. What ! is a Roman 
^night a freed man or flare? names generated by 
ambition or (^ppreiHon. 

The fault of this fententious manner of writing 
does not Ue in the particulars being blameable, but 
in the repetition and uniformity becoming tedious ; 
««-when every paragraph is fluffed with fentences 
i^nd bright fayings, generally having the fame tune, 
it wearies the ear. The moft remarkable book 
in the Englifh language for putting continual, fmart- 
nefs, fentence, and antithefis, for elegance, is the 
Gentlenian Inftrufted. I fhall read you one para« 
;graph — <* The misfortune of one breathes vigour into 
the others : They carry on manfully the attacks 
Their heads run round with the gla0es. Their 
tongues ride pofl. Their wits are jaded. Thek 
re^fpu 19 diftanced. Brutes could not^alk better, 
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nor men worfe. Like ikippers in a fiorm^ tfaej^ 
rather hallaoed than fpoke. Scarce one heard his 
neighbour^ and not one underftood him ; fo that noife 
ftood for fenfe,- and every one pafled for a virtuofo^ 
becaufe all played the fool to extravagance." ^ 

I fhall not enlarge mnch farther upon the differ* 
ence of ftyle arifing from the charader of ^n age, 
asin the ages before the Reformation, called the times 
of chivalry, when military prowefs was the great 
thing in requeft— their gallantry and heroifm were 
to be feen in every writer.— At the time of the Re- 
formation and the revival of learning, their cita- 
tions of the ancient writers and alluiions to the clailio 
phraCes diftinguifhed every author. In the age of 
the civil wars in England, of which religion was fo 
much the caufe, alli!ilions to fingular expreffions and 
theological opinions, are every where to be met 
with, of which the great Milton is an example. 

But there is another diftin&ion of ftyles, which 
is chiefly perfonal, and will diftinguiih one author 
from another, in the fame age, and perhaps of the 
fame or nearly the fame abilities. There are feve- 
ral differient epithets given to ftyle in our Ignguage, 
which I fliall mention in a certain order, which I 
fuppofe will contribute fomething to explain the 
meaning of them. We call a ftyle, iimple or plain, 
fmooth, fweet, concife, elegant, ornate, juft, nervous, 
chafte, fevere. Theie are all different epithets 
which will each of them convey to a nice critical 
ear fomething different; though I confers ii^is not 
eafy to define them clearly, or explain them fully, 
^lainnefs and fimplicity is, when the Author does 
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not feem to bare had anj thing in view, hut to he 
nnderftood^ and that by perfons of the weakeft ua- 
derftanding. That ought to be in view in many 
IvritingSy and indeed peripicuitj will be found to be 
a charader of many &ylts, ivhen there are oth^t 
great qualities ; but vre call that plain and fimple, 
when there i& no dtfcovery of literature, and no 
attempt at the pathetic* ' Scougal^s Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Dr Evans's Sermons, are ad- 
mkable patterns of this manner* a. I would call 
that a fmooth ftyle, when the utmoft care had been 
taken to meafure the periods, and to confult the ear 
on the ftruAure of the fentence ; for dkis I know 
no author more remarkable than Heryey, in his 
Meditations. 3* Sweetne£& feems to me to differ 
from the former only in that the fubje£bs and the 
images are generally of a pleafing or foothing na^ 
ture, fnch as may particularly be feen in Mrs Rowe's 
Letters; perhaps alfo in a more modem compoiition 
by a lady. Lady Mary W* Montague's Letters* 
And indeed when female aisthors have excelled,, 
tiiey generally do excel in fweetnefs. 4. The 
next is concifenefs. This is eafily underftocd; it i& 
juft as much brevity as is confident with perfpicuity. 
It is a beiuty in every writing, when other qualities 
are not hurt by it. But it is peculiarly proper for 
critical or fcientific ynriting, becaufe there we do 
not lb much expe£): or want to know the author's 
ilbntiments, but as foon as poffible to leaxin the fa£h„ 
to underftand them fully,, and range them metho- 
dically. There ai'e many more authors who excel 
in this rejTpe^l in the French,, than in the EngliHk 
language. Not the fcientific writings,^ but cvea 



political and moral writings, arc drawn up by them 
with great concifi^efs. Thei e cannot be greater 
conci&nejjs thsm in Mcmtefquieu's Spirit of Laws» 
Brown's EiHinate of the Manners and Principles 
of the Times^ feems to be an imitation of that aii^ 
thorin his manner. In effay- writing, David Hume 
feen:is to have as happilj joined concifenefs and per- 
fpicuity as moft of our iLngliih writers. Some 
pious writers have been as fucceisful this waj a& 
moil of our nation ; fuch as Mafoii's Sayings, and 
Mafon on" Self-knowledge. 5. A ftyle is called 
elegant, when it is fori^ed by the principles of true 
tafte, and much pains is taken to ufe the heft and 
purefl expref&ons that the l^guage will afford. It 
is very common to join together eafe and elegance. 
The great patterns we have of thefe are Addifon 
and Tillotfon. Seed's Sermons, too, may be men**- 
tioned here, as very much excelling in both thefe 
qualities ; fo alfo does David Hmne. The other 
Hume, author of the ^iftsients of Criticiim, though 
B very. good judge of writing;, feems in point of 
fiyle to be very defeSive himfelf. If he has any 
talent, it is concifenefs and plainnefs ;: but he is at 
the fame time often abrupt and harfli. 6. An 
ornate ftyle may be faid to be fomething more than 
elegant, introducing into a compofiticm all the beau- 
ties of lang^iage, where* they can find a place with 
propriety. I mentioned before, that Hervey's ftyle, 
in his Meditations^ was - exceedingly ftnobth and 
flowing. I may add, it. has alfo the qualities of 
elegant and ornate. That ftyle is elegant which 
is correft and free from faults ;. that is ornate which 
abounds with beauties.. ^. The next, charafter 
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of firle isp that it is jnft. B j this I anderftand; a 
paiticolar attrntinn to the trath and meaning of 
e^peiy exprefEoiu Jiiftne£i is fipequentlj joined with, 
or otherwife ezprefled hj pvecifion ; fo that, (if I 
may fpeak fo), together with a tafte which wiU 
rehih and prodnoe an elegance of language,, there 
is a judgement and accnrac j which will abide the 
fcrutinj of philofephj and criticifm. Many well- 
tamed periods and ihowj ezpreffions will be found 
defedive here* This juftnefs of ftjle is fcarcelj 
ever found without deamefs of undeiftanding, fo 
that it appears in accuracy of method, in the whole 
difcourfe, as well as in the ftjle of particular parts. 
Dr Samuel Qark was a great example of this* 
He was one of thofe few mathematicians who were 
good writers, and, while he did not lofe the life and 
fervoor of the orator, preferved the precifion of the 
natural philofopher. 8. Nervous or firong, is 
the next character of ftjle; and this implies that in 
which the author does nolfllhbllj negled elegance 
and precifion. But he is much more attentive to 
dignity and force. A ftyle that is very ftrong and 
nervous^ might often receive a litde additional poliih 
by a few more epithets or copulatives, but cannot 
defcend to fuch minutenefs. It is a fine expreffion 
of Richard Baxter, upon ftyle, ** May I fpeak 
plainly and pertinently, and fomewhat nervoufly, 
I have my purpofe." Baxter was a great ex^ 
ample of a nervous ftyle, with great negleft of ele- 
gance ; and Dean Swift is an illuftrious example of 
the fame fort of didion, with a very confiderable 
attention to elegance. Both the one and the other 
feem to write in the fttlnefs of their hearts ; and t» 
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t^ithttUt fcniplc thofe terms Are cotntiKmly beft; 
that firft prcfent tkemfelves to a fertile invention 
and watm imagination, witlkout waiting to cho6fd 
in their room thofe that mig-ht be thore fmooth or 
fonerousy but kfs emphatic. 9. Chaftitj of ftyle, 
I think, ftands particularly oppofed to an jembellifh-* 
ments that are not natural and neceffary, Nay, 
we generally mean by a very chafte writer, one 
who does not admit even all the ornaments that he 
xnight, and what ornaments he does admit are al«« 
if^ys of the'moft decent kiikl, and the moft pro^ 
perly executed, ic. Severity of ftyle has thJi 
titk only by way of cooiparifoa. That is a fevers 
ftyle which has propriety, elegance, and force, but- 
feems radi6r,to be above and to difdftin the otn^ 
ments which, every body etfe w6uld approve, aM^ 
the greateft part of readers would defire. 



LECTURE XL 

TTTE come now to the third general hesd^ 
^ ^ which was, to f peak of oratory as it is divid- 
ed into the feveral parts which conftitnte the art* 
Thefe * have been generally tlie following, invent 
tion, difpo&ion, ftyle or composition, pronunciation^ 
including gefture. 

1 • Invention. This is nothing elfe • but finding 
out the fentimenis by which a fpeaker or writer 
would explain what he has to propofe, and the 
arguments by which he would enforce it. This 
fubje^t is treated of very largely, in moft of tbcbooka 
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of oratory, in Ti^hich I think they judge very wrong* 
In by far the greateft number of cafes, there is no 
neceility of teaching it; and where it is necdTary, I 
believe it exceeds the power of man to teach it with 
effed. The very firil time, indeed, that' a young 
perfon begins to compofe, the thing is fo new to 
him, that it is apt to appear dark and difficult, and in 
a scanner impoffible. But as foon as he becomes a 
little accuftomed to it, he finds much more difficulty 
in felefting what is proper, than in inventing fome- 
thing that feems to be toleral^le. There are fome 
perfons, I confefs^ whom their own ftupidity, or 
that of their relations, forces to attempt public 
fpeaking, who are entirely barren^ smd not able to 
bring out any thing either good or bad ; but this is 
exceedingly rare, and when it does happen, it will 
be fo burdenfome to the man himfelf, that he nmft 
fpeedily give over the attempt. There are infinite- 
ly more who have plenty of matter, fuch as it is, 
but neither very valuable in itfelf, nor - cloathed in 
proper language. I think it happens very general* 
ly that thofe who are lead concife and accurate^ 
are moft lengthy and voluminous 

I will therefore not fpend much time upon in- 
vention, leaving it to the fpontaneous produAion of 
capacity and experience ; only obferve, that it i$ 
called a compion place, from whence you draw 
your argument. That principle of law, nature, 
tafte, experience, from which you fetch jour topic, 
and apply it to your particular cafe, is a common 
place ; as for example, if I want to prove that a 
ftriA difcipline in a fociety is heft, I fay, that dif- 
cipUae which will in the moft effeftual manner 



reftram offences is certainlj tbe beft i this is the 
topic, or common place*^ 

It would be needlefs to point out the fources of 

invention, or ihow from whence arguments may h€ 

drawn, ficu: thejr may be drawn from all the charac« 

ters and qualities of an a£tion or perfon^ and from 

ItU the circumftances that accompany it. If I 

mean to aggravate a crime or injury, I fay it was 

done deliberately, obftinately, repeatedly, without 

temptation, againft many warnings, and much kind- 

nefs; that its effeds are v^ry bad to a man's felf, to 

others, to the chara&er, the perfon, the eftate, &CC4 

If I want to fpeak in praife of a free government; 

I mention its happy effeds in giving fecurity and 

happinefs, promoting induiby, encouraging genius^ 

producing value } and then I apply to experience, 

and ihow the happinefs of free fiates, and the mi« 

fery of thofe that have been kept in (lavery : but 

I repeat the remark, that invention need not bo 

taught, unlefs it be to one that never yet compofed 

a fentence« There have been books of common 

places publiihed, containing arguments and topics 

for illuftration, and even iimilitudes, fayings of the 

ancients^ &c. but they are of very little ufe, unlefil 

to a perfon that has no fiind of his own, and then 

one that makes ufe of them is like a man walking 

on ftilts ^ they make him look very big, but he 

walks very feebly. 

2. The next diviiion of the oratorial art, is di& 

pofition or diilribution. This is a matter of the 

.utmoft moment, and upon which inftru6lion is both 

neceiTary and ufeful. By difpofition as a part of 

the oratorial art, I mean order in general, in the 



urbofe of ^..difcMr^ . or amy kind of eotmiio. 
fition, be it what it will. As to the psrts of wbich 
%6ngh fpQ^h or cialion confifts, they will be sfiter- 
urardi confidered. Befbie i pcoceed to ez^l^tia or 
point out the wsj to attaio good ocdc r, I would jaA 
meoitiiiii a iew of its exceUoncios* 

(l.) Good ocftef inftdifcmurfe givicslighty and 
m9kfi3 it eaiilj underftocid. If things zxe thrown 
fog^th^r without Qpiet}iod» each of them will be Idh 
und^rftood, aod their joifit influeace ia l^admg to a 
l^achifion win ooit be (Krceiyed. It is a noble 
expr^^Boo of Horace^ who calls it luddtu ordo, clear 
ordeiTf It is eoiomoa to ia,y, when we hear a coa* 
fufed difcQurfe, ** It had neither head nor tail, I 
poald not underibmd what he would be a^.*' 
\ (^•) Order is neceflary to forc^, as well as light* 
This indeed is a neceflarj confequence of the other^' 
for we ihall never be perfuaded by what we do not 
m^d^ri^sgad* Very often the force of reafqning 
^epepds Vif^^ the united influence of feveral diilinft 
jpropofitiotv^. If th^y are ranged in a ya& order, 
they will siU have their eiFed, and fupport one 
gnptber ; if otherwife, it will b^ like a number of 
men attempting to raife a weight, and one pulling 
fiX one tinti^e, and another at another, which will do 
juft nothing; but if ail exert their power at once, it 
will be eafily overcome. 

(3.) Order is alfo ufeful for affifting memory. 
Order is neceffary even in a difcourfe that is to have 
§, tranfient effect j but if any thing is intended to pro* 
duoe a lafting convi&ion, and to have a daily in- . 
fluence, it is ftill more neceffary. When things sure 
difpofed in a proper order, the fame concatenation 



that is in the difcourfey takes place in the 'memory^ 
£o ihat whea one thing i$ remembered^ it immediate- 
Ijr brings to remenibrance what has an eaf j and 
obvious connexion with it. The aflpcifitioii of ideas 
Uaked together by any tie is very remarkable in 
our coofiitutioa, and is fuppofed to take place from 
fbme impreffion made upon the brain. If we havo 
iben two perfbos but once, and feen them both at 
the fame time only, or at the fame place only^ the 
remembrance of the one can hardly he ftparated 
from the other. I may alio iUuftrate the fubje^ 
Vy. another plain inftance. Suppofe 1 defire a per^ 
fon going to a city, to do three or foiir things foc 
Qxe ihat are wholly unconnected, as to deliver a 
letter to one perfon—^o vifit a friend of mine» aii4 
to bring me notice how he is— to buy a certain book 
for me, if he can find it*-»and to fee whether any 
fbip be to fail for Britain foon,— »it is very poffiblehe 
may remember fome of them^ and forget the otiiers^ 
but if I defire him to buy me a do%en of fiver, 
fpoons, to carry them to an engraver to put my 
napae upon them, and get a cafe to put them in, if 
he remembers one article, it is likely he will re* 
member all of them. It is one of the beft evidences 
that a difcourfe has been compofed with diilin6hiefs 
i^d accuracy, if after you go away you can remem.* 
l>er a good deal of it ; but there are fometimes dif-.. 
courfes which are pompous and declamatory^ and 
which you hear with pleafure, and fome fort of ap« 
probation, but if you attempt to recolle& )he truths 
advanced, or the arguments 4n fupport of theniy 
there is not a ^ace pf them to'be found* 
Vol. VIL Y 
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(4,) Order conduces alfo very much to beauty. 
Order is never omitted when men give the princi- 
ples of beautjy and confufion is difgufted juft on its 
own account, whatever the nature of the confufed 
things may be. If you were to fee a vaft heap of 
fine furniture of different kinds lying in confufion, 
you could neither perceive half 'fo diftin&ly what 
was there, nor could it at all have fuch an efieft, as 
if every thing was difpofed in a juft order, and pla- 
ced where it ought to ftand ; nay, a much fmaller 
quantity, elegantly difpofed, would exceed in gran- 
deur of appearance a heap of the moft cofUy things 
in nature. 

* (5O Order is alfo neceflaiy to brevity. A con- 
iufed difcourfe is almoft never ihort, and is always 
mied with repetitions. It is' with thought in this 
^efpeft, as with things vifible, for, to return to the 
former fimilitude, a confufed heap of goods or furni- 
ICire fills much more room than when it is ranged 
^nd'clafled in its proper order, and every thing 
carried to its proper place. 

Haying fliown the excellence of precifion and me- 
tliod, let us next try to explain what it is ; and that 
I may have fome regard to method while I am 
fpeaking of the very fubjed, I fliall take it in &ree 
lights: I. There muft be an attention to order in 
the difpofition of the whole piece. Whatever the 
parts be in themfelves, they have alio a relation to 
one another, and to the whole body, (if I may fpieak 
fo), that they are to compofe. Every work, be it 
what it willj^ hiftory, epic poem, dramatic poem, 
orajj^nj epiftle, 6t *^flay, .is to be cotifidered as ^ • 
whole j and a clearnefir -xf judgement in point -of 
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method, will decide the place and proportion of the 
feveral parts of which they are compofed. The 
loofeft efiajy or where . form is lead profefied or 
ftudiedy ought yet to have fome fhape as a whole ^ 
and we may fay of it, that4t begins abruptly or ends 
abruptly, or fome of the parts are mifplaced. There 
are often, to be feen pieces in which good things are 
faidy and well faid, and have only this fault, thaf 
they are unfeafonable and out of place. Horace 
fays, in his Art of Poetry, what is equally applicable ^ 
to every fort of compofition, Denique sit quod vis 
simplex duntaxat et unum; and ibortly after, InfeH^ 
cperis summay quiaponere totum nesciet* 

This judgment in planning the whole,, will par^* 
ticularly enable a perfon to determine both as to th& 
place and proportion of the particular parts, whethei? 
they be not only good in themfelves, but fit to be 
introduced in fuch a work ; and it will alfo (if I ma^ 
fpeak fo) give a colour to the whole compolition* 
The neceility of order in the whole ftru£hire of ar 
piece, flbows that the riile is good which is given. 
by fome, that an orator, before he begin bis dif-. 
coiuie, (hould concentrate the fubjed as it were, and 
reduce it to one fingle propoiition, either expreffed, 
or at leaft conceived in his mind. Every thing 
ihould grow out of this as its root, if it be in another 
principle to be explained; or refer to this as its end,^ 
if it be a point to be gained by perfuaiionk Ha« 
ving thus ftated the point clearly to be bandied, it: 
will afford a fort of criterion whether any thing ad«- 
duced is proper or impeoper. It tvill fagged the* 
topics that are juil and fuitable, as well as enable 

Ya 
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US to rqeft whatever is in fobftance improper, or in 
6ze difproportionate to the defign. Agreeably to 
this principle^ I think, that not only the fabjeft of a 
fingle difcourfe ihould be redoceaUe to one pFo« 
pofition, bnt the general divifions or principal heads 
fhould not be many in number. A great number 
of general heads both burdens the memory, and 
breaks the unity of the fubjed, and carries the idea 
of feveral little difcourfes joined together^ or lo foJU 
low after one another. 

a. Chrder is neceffary in the fubdivifions of a &b<» 
jc&f or (he way of ftatmg and matfludling of the 
feveral portions of any genetal head. This is a^p« 
pHcable to all kinda of compofitimt, and all kinda 
jQf oratory, fermons, low-pleadings, fpecehes. There 
is always a divifion of the parts, as weQ as of the 
whole, either exprailed formally and numericallj^ 
or fuppofed, though fuppreficd. And it is as much 
here as any where, that the confufion of inaccurate 
writers and fpeakers appears^ It is always necef« 
fary to have fome notion of the wbok of a piece v 
and the larger divifions being more bulky, (fo to 
fpeak), difpofitioninthemismore eafily perceived; 
but in the fmaller, both their order and iize* is in 
danger of being lefs attended to. Obferve, there* 
fore, that to be accurate and juft, the fiibdivifions 
of any compo&tion, fuch I mean as are (for exam* 
pie) introduced in a numerical feries^ x, a, 3, &c*. 
iiiouk} have the following properties* 

(i.) They ihould be clear, and plain. £verj 
diing indeed (hould be dear as far as he can make 
ky but precifion and diftin£hiefs ihould efpecially 
iippear in the fubdivii^opS) juft as the bounding lines 
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Qf coontries .in a map» For this reafon the firit 
part of a fubdiviiion fhould be alike, a ihort defi. 
oition) and, when it caa be done, it is beft exprefled 
In a fingle term ; for example, in giving the charac^ 
ter of a man of learning, I may propofe to fp^ak 
of his genius, his erudition, his induftrjr or applica« 
tion. 

(a.) They ihould be truly diflinft ; that is, 
every body fhould perceive that they are really 
different froip one another, not in phrafe or word j 
only, but in fentiment* If you praife a man firil 
for his judgement, and then for his under ft anding, 
they are either altogether or fo nearly the fame, or 
fo nearly allied, as not to require dlftindlion. I 
have heard a minifter, on John, xvii. 11." Holy Fa- 
iher," &c. in Ihowing how God keeps his people, 
fay, 1. He keeps their feet : ** He fliaU keep thy^ 
feet from falling." 2. He keeps their way : " Thou 
fbalt keep him in all his ways." Now, it is plain^. 
that thefe are. not two different things, but two me- 
taphors for the fame thing. This indeed was faulty 
alfo in another refpe£l ^ for a metaphor ought not 
to make a divlfion at all. 

(3.) Subdivifions fliould be neceffary; that is 
to fay, taking the word in the loofe aiid_ popular 
fenfe, the fubje£l fliould feem to demand them.^ 
To multiply divifions, even where they may be 
made really diiiinA, is tedious, and difguftful, un- 
lefs where they are of ufe and importance to our 
clearly cpmprehending the meaning, or feeling 
the force of what is faid. If a perfon, in the map 
of a cpuntry, Ihould give a different colour to every 
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three miles, though the equalitj of the proportion 
would make the diarifion clear enough, yet it Vould 
appear difguftinglj fuperfluous. In writing the 
hiftory of an eminent perfon's life, to divide it 
into fpaces of ten years, perhaps, would make 
the view of the whole more exaft ; hut to di- 
vide it into fingle years or months, would be fini- 
cal and difagreeable. The increafe of divifions 
leads almoft unavoidably into tedioufnefs* 

(4.) Sttbdivifions fhould be co-ordinate^ that 
is to fay, thofe that go on in a feries,. i, I9 J^ 
8cc. fliould be as near as pofBble fimilar^ or of the^ 
fame kind» This rule i^ tranfgrefied, when either 
the things mentioned are wholly different in kind, 
or when they include one another. This will be 
well perceived, if we confider . how a man would 
defcribe a fen^ble fubjed, a county for example ; 
NewoJerfey contains^ i, Middlefex* a* $0-^ 
tkierfet county. 3. The townihips of Prince^ 
ton. 4. Morris cotmty. So^ if one^ in drfcribing 
die ehara&er of a real Ghriftian^ fhould &y, faifh^ 
Kolsnefs, eharity^ juftice^ temperance, patience^ this; 
w%uld not do, becaufe hpUnttfn includes juftice, &q* 
When^ therefore^ it feems necefiary to mention 
different particulars that cannot be made co«^ordi- 
nate^ they fhould be made fubordinate. # 

iS*y Suh^divifions fhouFd be complete^ and ex- 
faaufl ttie fabje6^» Tfais^ indeed^ is common to all 
divifions, but is of moft importance here, where it 
is moil negled:ed. It may be faid^ jperhaps, How^ 
can we propofe to exhaufl anyfubjeft? By ma^ 
king the divifions fuitable, particuli^rly in point of 
comprehenfifin^. to the jxaitare of the fubjeft ^ aa ao^ 



CKample, and ta make ufe of the image "before in* 
trodttcedy of giviag an account of a couatsj,.! majf 
lay, Ite pfovince of New-Jerfej coniifts of twa 
parts, Eaft and Weft Jerfej. If I faj h coufift» 
pf the coimties of Somer&t, &c» I mnft cootinvA 
till I have enumerated all the counties^ olherwifQ 
the divifioti i» noli conapkte* Iq the £9ine maiu 
tier, in puhUc fpeaking, or any other compofition^ . 
whatever dtvifbn is made, it is not legitimate,, if 
ft does not ix>clude or exhauft the irhok &bjeft ;, 
vrhich may be done, let it be evei; fo^great. Foe 
example : Trae religion may be divided various 
ways, fo as io include the whole. ; I may fay, th^ 
it confifts of our duty to God, our. neighbour, and 
ourfelves ^ or, I may make but tw>^ our duty ta 
God and man, and divide the laft into twa fubor»% 
dinate headsy our neighbour, and ourfelves ; of, £ 
may fay, it etMiilfts of faith and pra&ice ; or, thaj^ 
it ecmfills ef two p^rts^ a right fvame an^ tempeif o% 
SBi^d, and a good life and converfation* 

(6.) Laftly^ the &ibdiviiion& of any fiibjid^ 
ftouldbe cQime&ed, or ihould be taken in a ferks 
or order^ if they will polBbly admit of it^ In finijlpk 
moral and intelle&i^d fabje£t»,. it may not.be cafyr 
lo find any feries or naturaj order^ as in an enumenu 
tibn of virtues, juftice, temperance^ and forttlnde^^ 
Patience, perhaps, might a& well be enumerated ii^ 
any other order; yet there ia often an order thal^ 
will appear natural, and the inveriion of it uana« 
tural; as we 'may fay, iiijui6«& are done manyr 
Ways to a man's perfon, chara&ef , and pofeffioaa^ 
Love to others includes the relation of firmly, 
4red, citixois, counlrymen, feUow-prta|iire«i 
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'3* In the laft place^ there is alfo an order to 
%e ohferved in the fentioxents^ which makes the 
illoftration . or amplification of the divifions of a 
diicouife. This order is never expreffedh/ nume« 
rical divifion8>' yet it is of great importance, and its 
beautj and ^orce will be particularly felt. It is^ 
if I may fpeak, fo^ of a finer and more delicate na-» 
tere than any of the others, more various, and 
barder to explain. I once have faid, ,that all rea* 
{oning is of the nature of a fyllogifnr^ which lays 
down principles^ makes comparifons, aad draws 
the conclufion« But we muft particularly guard 
againft letting the uniformity and formality of a 
fyllogifm appear. In general, whatever eftabliihes 
any connexion, fo that it.makes the fentiments give 
rife to one another, is the occafion of order $ feme- 
Umes necefllty and utility point out the order as a 
good meafore : As in telHng a ftory, grave or.hu- 
iaorous, you muft begin by defcribing the perfons 
concerned, mentioning juft as many circumilai^e$ 
of their character and fituation as are necefiary to 
make i|^ under ftsuid the fa£ls to be afterwards re-i>' 
lipid. Sometimes the fenfible ideas of time and 
place fuggeft ^n order, not only in hiftorical narra- 
tions, and in law-pleadings, which relate to* fa£i:s, 
biit in drawing .of characters, defcribing the pro- 
grefs and effcfts.of virtue and vice,- and even in 
other fubjedls, where. the- cpijneiftion between thofe 
ideas and the thing fpoken of is not very ftrong. 
Sometimes, and indeed generally, there is an order 
which proceeds from things plain, to things ob- 
iirure. The beginning of a paragraph ihoiJd be 
Jike the iharp point* of a w^dge; which gains a4« 



tnittance ta the balk j part behind. It firft afiirnni 
ivhat every body feels^ ot maft confefs^ and proM 
ceeds to what £oUdws as a Aece£kry coofequetLces* 
In fioe^ there is an order in perfBafion to a. particu- 
lar choice^ which may be takea two ways with 
equal advantage^ proceeding from the weaker to 
the ftronger^ or from the ftronger to the weaker i 
As in recommending a pious and virtuons IMe^ W9 
may firft fay it is amiable, honourable^ pleafant^ 
profitable, even in tbe prefent life. ^ and, to crown 
idl, makes death itfelf a frien^ and leads to a glo* 
swuA immortality:, or, we may hepn the othor 
way^ and £aj it ia the erne thing needful^ diat eter«* 
flity is the great a&d deeifive argamoit that &o«li} 
determine omr choice, though orvesy thing el& wete 
in favour of vice ^ and then adi^ that e^n in tbo 
prefeat )iSe, it is a gteat miilake to think dM4^ bad 
men ate gainers, &c* This is called fometimes 
the a&endiag and defcending climax. Each of 
tlem has its beauty and ufe« It moft be left ta 
tlie orator's judgement to determine whioh of tlMl 
two is either fitted for the prefetit purpofeyor whichi 
he finds himlelf at that time able lo exeeule to tte 
jpreateft adrantag^^ 
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LECTURE XIL 



THE next branch of this divi&H}, is ftyle, otf 
compo£tion» This, which is To great a part 
of tbe fubjeA, has already been confidered ia csie 
vif;w, under the three great kinds of writieg, and 
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will again be mentioned under the . two following 
heads, as well as the remarks at the clofe : yet I 
will drop a £ew hints upon it in this place. 

I. It is neceflarj that a writer or fpeaker ihould 
be well acquainted with the language in which he 
fpeaks ; its charafters^ properties, and defers, its 
idioms, or peculiar terms and phrafes, and likewife 
with as many other languages as poffible, particu- 
larly fuch as are called the learned languages, the 
Latin and Greek. Our own language is the £ng- 
lifh. A thorough acquaintance with it muft be 
acquired by extenfive reading in the beft authors^ 
^ving great attention to the remarks made.by cri* 
tics of judgement and erudition, and tryiag it our* 
felves in pradice. Our language, like moft of the 
northern languages, is rough,' with a frequent 
meeting of confonants, difEcult of pronunciation $ 
it aboimds in monbfylkbles. You may write a 
whole pajg^e, and fcarce ufe. one word that has more 
than one fyllable ; this is a defed, and to be avoid-* 
cd when it can be done confiftently with other pro- 
perties, particularly fimplicity and perfptcuity. 
Our language is faid to have an over, proportion 
of the letter /, and therefore called a hiffing lan- 
guage. This a writer of judgement will endeavour 
to avoid, whenever he can do it with propriety 
and elegance. A thorough acquaintance with the 
genius and idioms' of our own language, canfc^rcely 
be attained without fome acquaintance with others, 
becaufe it is comparifon of one with another which 
xlluftrates all. There are not only fmaller diffe- 
rences between one language and another, but there 
are fomc general difierences in the arrangement of 
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words, in the ancient and modem languages.: in 
the Greek and Latin, the governed words are pretty 
generally before the verb. It is a nuftake for us 
to fay, that the Englifli order is the natural order, 
as fome have done. It is certain that they are either 
both alike natural and equally obvious> when once 
cuflom has fb:ed them, or that the ancient order ia 
the more natural of the two. There are two things, 
the adioh vad the objeft, to be conjoined; and it iff 
fully as proper to turn your attention firft to the 
objeft, before you tell what you are to fay of it, or 
what you would have done with it, as after. Istud 
sca^ellum quodvt manu babes, commoda mUnpaulisper^ 
si placet: and in longer and more involved fentences,^ 
the fufpending the fentiment for fome time till it be. 
completed, is both more pleafing and more for- 
cible. Our own language admits t>f a little tranfpofi-* 
tion, and becomes grander and more fonorous by it^ 
both in poetry andprofe. 

2. We may attend to the arrangement of the 
claides of a fentence, and their proportion and found* 
Every fentence may be confidered as having fo 
many claufesor members, which have, each of themy 
fome meaning, but which is not complete till it is 
clofed. Every fentence is capable of receiving 
fome degree of harmony, by a proper ftrudure ; 
this it receives when the moft impcntant ideas, and 
the moft fonorous expreffions, occupy the chief 
places ; but what, you will fay, are the chief places ? 
We naturally, fays an eminent French author on 
this fubjeft, love to prefent our moft interefting 
ideas iirft ; but this order, which is diftated by iclf- 
love, is contrary t® what we are direfted to by the 
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art of pkafing.^ The capital law of tfass art, b to 
prefei: othets to onrfelves^ and therefore the moft 
ftrikiAg and iaterefting ideas coine with title greats 
beautjr, as well as force, in the clofe. Wbejf^the 
difierence does wot lie in the ideas* the Words or 
phrafea that are moil long and fomorons ouj^t to be 
ib diftinguifhed ; ihis rule, hoWevier^ wiU ^mit 
£ome exception, when we are to periuAde or inftruft^ 
fer we n^uft never ikem to have fwee^ieis and 
cadence chieflj in view^ 

The rede of placing in a fenlence the nooft inl«p^ 
^rtant ideas aad exproflioQS laft> was taken notice 
0f by anciei^ writers. Itt n^rHf oiservaMdum est, 
fitya one of them, ut a unq/^fri^s ad minus dueendat 
OTMtio, fneUus enith dicttur^ tnr est opfitrms^ quam vir 
aptimus est^ Sometimes feveral monofyllables ter- 
minate a feetence weB enough* biecaufe in pronun<» 
ciation thej run into one^ and feem to the hearers 
little different from a fingle wo'^d* It is an obfer-* 
iration, that the ear itfelf often direfts to the rule 
upon this fiibjeft. Some Fri^ch critics oWerve^ 
that fome fjllables in their language which are 
ufually fiiort, are produced in the end of a fentence ; 
for inibmce, ^e suit votre servit£ur MofMtur^ jt suit 
le netre ; where votre is fliort in the firft fentenca^ 
and long in the fecood ; and I believe the fame thing 
would happen in tranilatihg that fentence literally 
into Engliih. 

The harmony of fentences is prcferyed either by 
a meafured proportion^ or regular gradation of <^e 
claufes : Cicero fays upon this fubje6l, Si membra^ 
&c. In every fentence confifting of two members 
only, every body's ear will mjdte them fenfibJ^ 
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Aat the laft clau£e after the paufe of the voice ougbt 
to be longcft ; as in Shakefpeare, *' But yefterday/* 
&c. In loiager fentences there muft be a greater varie- 
tjp and feveral caufes mxxSt contribute to detemsine 
the leogth of the claufes ; but it is plain, the lad 
maSL be longer than the preceding; and fometimesu 
regidar gradation of more than two claufes has a 
yftrj happy effed: ; foch as thefe af Cicero^ ^Jfo^ 
rum qtktstor fueramy 8lc« Again he fays in the 
fame oiiation, HabH bsaorem, &c« There is an« 
other order in which tiiere ar« two equals and one 
uneqcnl member^ and in that cafe, when die uneqaai 
member is fliorteft, it ought to be placed firH; 
when it is longiefVy it ought to be placed laft, as ia 
tlie two following examples : Terns est Afiicay &c. 
and Eripite nos ex miseris, &c. There is another 
AraAure of the members of a Dentence, in which 
this rule is departed firom, and yet it pleafes^ be- 
caofe of a certain exa& proportion, as diat of Moa- 
fieur Fenelony Dans sa douUur, &c. The firft and 
laft members ace equal, and that which is in the 
middle is juft double to each of them. 

Perhaps it will be aflLed, Muft an author then 
give attention to this precife meafure ? Muft he 
take a pair of fcales or compailes to meafure trerj 
period he compofes ? By no means. Nothing 
Would be more frigid and unfuccefsful, but it was 
proper thus to analyfe the fubjeS, and ftiow in what 
manner the ear is pleafed ; at the fame time there 
is fo great a variety and compafs in the meafures 
of profe, that it is eafy to vary the ftru&ure and ca« 
^nce, and make every thing appear quite iimple 
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^nd natural. This leads me to the third remark 
upon ilyle. 

3. That variety is to be particularly ftudied. 
If a writer thinks any particular ftrufture neceffary^ 
and forces every thing he has to fay juit into that 
form, it will be highly difagreeable ; or if he is 
much enamoured with one particular kind of oma- 
^ menty and brings it in too frequently, it will imme- 
diately difguft. There is a mixture in the principles 
of tafte, a deiire of uniformity and variety, fimpli* 
city and iatricacy ; and it is by the happy union of all 
thefe, that delight is mofl efie&ually produced* 
What elfe is neceffary upon ftyle, will fall very 
firoperly under fome of the following heads. 

The laft part of the oratorial art is pronunciation,, 
including gcfture- This is of the utmoft, and in- 
ideed of univerfally confefled importance. The 
jcffe^s of the different manner of delivering the 
fame thing are very great. It is a famous fubjed, 
largely treated of by all critical writers. It feems 
to have been nicely iludied by the ancients; and if 
we may judge from fome circumilances, their ac- 
tion has been often very violent. We are told of 
Gicero, that when he firft went to the bar, the vio- 
lence of bis a^ion, and what is called content 10 
iaterum, was fuch as endangered his confUtution, fo 
that he took a journey for his health, and on his 
return took to a more cool and managed way of 
fpeaking. There is alfo fomewhere in his wri- 
tings, an expreffion to this purpofe, Nee Juit etiam^ 
quod minimum est^ supplosio pedis ; as if ftamping 
with the foot, had been one of the leaft violent mo- 
tions then in ufe. We cannot judge of this matter 



very well at fuch a diftance* There Is a difference 
in the turn of different nations upon this fubjed. 
The French and Italians .hare much more warmth 
^ and fire in their manner than the Britiih. I re«i 
member once to have been told that no man could 
Jperceive the beauty (rf Raphael's picture of Paul 
preaching at Athens^ unlefs he had feen a French- 
man or Italian in the pulpit. Leaving you to read 
And digeft all the criticifmis and remarks upon this 
fubjeft to be met with in different authors^ I ihall 
only give a few dii*e£lions that I efteem moft ufe- 
fulfor avoiding improprieties, and attaining fome 
degree of excellence in this refpe&* 
• I. Stu3y great imcerity; try to > forget every 
purpofe but the very end of fpeaking, information, 
and perfuading» Laboor after that fort of pfefence 
of scdnd which afifes £toni .felf-denialf rather than 
from courage. Nothing produces more aukward-^ 
nefs than confufion^ and .embarfaffmeht. Bring a 
clown into a inagiiificept palace^ and let him have 
to appear in the pfefence of perfons of high rank,! 
and, the fear and folicitude he has about his own 
carriage and difcourfe, makes both the one ahd tfad 
other much noiore abfurd and aukward than it would 
have other wife been* : 

2. Learn diftinfi 'articulation, and attend to all 
the common rules of reading, which are taught in 
the Englifh grammars. Articulation is giving their 
full force and powers to the confohants as well as 
the vowels. The difference between a well articu>« 
lated difcourfe and one defe&ive in this refpeA, is,* 
that the firft you will hear diftinSly as far as you 
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caft hear the voice ; the other jou will hear fouad 
enough, jet not oaderftaad almoft any thing that is 
Sud. PraAice in compan j is a good waj to. leam 
this and feveral other excellencies in difcouiie* 

3« Another rule is, to keep to the tone and hey 
of diak^;uey or common eGnTerfation^ as much as 
pofiibk. In common difcoiarfe, where there is no 
afEeAatioQ, men fpeak properlj. At leaft, though 
even here there are differences from natare, fooie 
Ipeaking wilh more fweetnefs and pace than others^ 
yet there is none that falls into any ^ thofe uKia- 
tural rants or ridtcolous geftures, that are fooietinieli 
to be feen in public fpes^kers. 

4* It is of ponfiderable confequence to be accuf- 
toned to decency of manners in the beft company; 
This gms aa eafe of cartiajfe and a fenfe of dieHcstty^ 
which is of gieat ufe in forming the deportment o£ 
an orator*. 

^ 5* In the hA place, -every one fhoold eonfiider 
not oidy what is the manner^ heft in itSt\£^ or even 
heft fuited to the fubjeA, but what is aUb beft fait- 
ed to his ow& capacity. One of a quick ammaled 
^pfait by nature, may allow hinofdlf a much greater 
Tiolence of a£liof)> than one of a colder difpo£tion* 
If thi$ lait works himfelf up to violence, or ftudies 
to expreia much paffion, he will mot probably be 
able to carry it through, but wiU xdapfe into his. 
own iiatural manner, and by the fenfible difference 
between one part of his difoourfe and another, ren« 
der him£elf lidtcnlous* Sblemmty of manner 
fitould be fubftituDed by all fuch perfons in the room' 
of fire. 
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WE come now to the fourth general diyifion 
of tikis fubjeft^ wtiich is, that its objeft or 
end is different. This ^nds a writer or fpeaker may 
be faid to aim at, are Informatioii, demonftratioa, 
perfuaHon^ and entertainment. I need fcarce tell 
you^ that thefe are not fo wholly diftind, b t that 
they are frequently .intermix d, ani that more {ban 
one of them may be in view at the fame tim&« 
Ferfuaiion is alfo ufed in a fenfe that includes them 
all* 'The intention oF allfpeech, or writing, which 
is but recorded fpeech, is to p rfuade, taking the 
word with latitude; Yet I think you wil} eaiily 
perceive diat there kre very different forts of com* 
pofition, in fome o£ which one of the above*men^ 
tioned purpofes, a^ in others a different one, 
takes the lead, and gives the colour to the whole 
performance. Great benefit will artfe from keep- 
ing a clear view of wbat is the end propofed. It 
will preferv# the writer from a vitious and mifta-* 
ken tafte. The fame thoughts, thefame phrafeblogy^ 
the fame fpirit in general, running through k wri- 
ting, is highly proper in one cafe, and abfurd in 
another. There is a beauty in every kind of wnV 
ting when it is well done, and impropriety or bad 
tafte willfometimesihow themfelves in pieces very 
inconiiderable. If it were but inditing a meflage* 
card, penning an article in a newfpaper, or draw, 
ing up an advertifement, perfons accuftomed to 
each of thefe will be abla to keep to the common 
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form, or beaten track ; bat if any thing different is 
to be faid, good fenfie and proprietj, or their con- 
traries, vnH foon fliow theinfclves. 

tile writings which hawfc mferoficiion ^s Aeir 
^hief purpefe, a«e tliAotj^ C^bte> e^ftoiary wrking, 
the common intefoonrfe of bnfinefs or £aendflii|y^ 
and all 1^ lowet kinds. The ptopefties wMch 
iionld reign in them, mt the followiwg, x. Plain* 
nefs ; 2. Fnlnefs ; 3. Precffi<Mi ; and, 4. CMer. 

X • nainnefs it is evident lihe j ought Uk hav^ ; aftd 

indeed not barel j perfpicuity^ fo as fa be int^igible, 

bot aa unaflefled fimplieity, to as not to ieem to 

^ave any thing higher in yiew than to be under* 

ftood« 

a. When we fay that fnlnefs is a property of 
writings which have information as thetf porpofe^ 
It is not meant to recommend a long or dsffktfe nar-i 
ration, but to intimate that nothing flioQld be omil<- 
fed in giving an account of any thing, whidi is of 
importance to its being truly and cotopktely imder« 
ftood; Let a writer be as latge as he pteafea in 
what he fays, if he omits ctrcnmftances as effentiid: 
as ihofe he mentions, and which the reader would 
naturally defire to know, he is not fiiU. Many are 
yctj tedious, and yet not full. The excellence of 
a narrative is to contain as many ideas as poffible, 
provided they are intcrefting, and to convey them 
in as few words as poflSble, coAfiftently with pet- 
fpicutty. 

3. Precifion, as a qtiality of narrati^i, belonga 
chiefly to langu^ge^ Words fliould be chofen that 
are truly expreffive of the thing in view, and atl 
ambiguous as well a3 iuperfiuoiis phrafes carefully 
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avoided. The render is xnapatiieht to get to the cod ' 
of a ftorjy and tiiexe&o& he maft not be ftopped by 
any thxng but what you are fare lie would be glad 
to kaow befove he proceeds fiixther^ 

4. The laft particudar n order, which \% nece£« 
fary m all wrttings, bat especially ill narration: 
Thet& it Ika j^sm^ in t^e and place, and a breach 
of order in thefe nfpeAs \.% move eafify' difcemed 
and more univerfiJiy offoifive tiian in any othei^ 
Comiiion beoxets <fo nbt always kiiow when yoa 
violate order ia ranging the ^t^oients tm a. moral 
fid^jeft; but if jToii bring in a fltty abmptlyy or tell 
it c*jn£aiediy» either in a letter or a difcourfe, it wiB 
be inftaftitly petscetrWd, and thdSa WJJI I'au^h at yoii 
%ho could not teil 'k a* T^tt 4betl6r thetnfelves. 

IsiagiiAitkyti is not to be aneh nfed i^ tnitingil 
of the iiairrati^?i» kind. Its.chtef ^ifc in fedi writings 
i*; in del(»iptiofi^# A man of ^ tt^^nn f a»cy wiU 
paint ftrongly, and a m^xi of afentimental torn. will 
ttiterctf the affe^ionsi even by a nnere r^ital of 
&£b. B%t hoU^ the one and the other Shoiild be 
kept in gM^ moderation ; icx a w«pm fancy is 
(^ten jmned to crednlity , and the fentinaental perfoa 
is given to invention ; fo that he will turn a real 
hifftory into a romatiee. In hiftoiy a certain cool 
lEmd 4ifpalffiona«e dignity is the leading beauty* The 
' writer ftottld appear to have no intereft in chajrafteiB 
<3ft evto% but deliver them as he finds them. The. 
charader which an illuftrious hiftorian acquires 
from this (elf-^enialy and beings as it were, fnperior 
to all the perfonagesy how great foever, of whom 
lie treats, has fomething awful «uid venetdble in it. 
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It is*diftinguiflied by this circtunftance from the 
applauf<e given to the poet or orator. 
. Demonfiration is the end ia view in all fcientific 
writings, whether eiTays, fjAeois, or controverfy. 
The excellenoies of this kind of writing may be 
reduced to the diree following ; Perfpicuity, order, 
tnd ftrength.. The:two firft are neceflary kere as 
every where elfe, and the compofiuon ihould be 
ftrong and nervous to produce a lafting convidioai 
more force of language is to .be admitted, at leaft 
snore generally in this kind than- in the former ; 
but a great deal le£i of imagination and £uicy than 
eyea there. Whenever a fcientific writer begins 
to paint and' adorn,,|ie' is forgetting himfelf and dif- 
gufting his reader. This will be fenfibly felt if 
foxi apply it to the mathematies. ' The mathema- 
tician. 13 converffuit only with fenfible ideasy and 
therefore the more naked ai^d unadorned eve^ 
tbiqg that he fays is, fo much the better. How 
would itlook if a mathematician fhoiild fay, I>o you 
fee this beautiful, fpasdl, taper, acut^ . afigle ? It 
always approaches to this al^furdity, when, in fearch- 
ing after abftrad truth, writers introduce ituagina- 
tion and fancy. I am* fenfible that, having men- 
tioned controverfy as belonging to thi* clafs, many 
may be furptifed that I have excluded ixnaginafion 
.altogether, iince commonly all ^ontroverfial writers 
do, to the utmoft of their ability, enlifl imagination 
in the fervice of Reafon. There is nothing they 
are fo fond of as expoiing the Weaknefjs of their ad- 
verfaries by flrokes of raillery and humour. * This I 
did on purpofe that I may flate this matter to you 
clearly. Controverfy fhould mean, and very ge* 
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nerally ftrch writers pretend to tficfan. Weighing the 
argnments on each fide of a conceited queftien, in 
order to difcovet fhe truth. What *ro«g profcf* 
fions of impartiaU^ have we Cbcmetiftties fro^ the 
very champitms of a party-qBarrel ! wWk yet it i* 
plain, that fearching after truth is what they nevet 
ffiink of, but niaintaining, by ev^ry ait, the caufe 
which they have tdready cfporfcd. 

I do not deny that there arc ibmel^mes good 
reafon^ for making ufe of £atine and ridicfble, itl 
contrdverfies of tbe politkal kmd, suid fom^ti^btes k 
is necefiary in felf-defence. If any writer in behalf 
of a party, attempts to expofe liis adverfaries td 
public (com, he ought net to be fu^^ied- if 4hd 
meaftrre he metes to others^ is measured out t^ hif^ 
again. "V^at Js unlawful in the aggreifor, becomes 
juftffiable, if not laudable, in the deleuder. Some- 
times it is neceilary to expofe tyrants, o# perfi»ns ixi 
power^ who do not reafon, but ptmilb \ A^'foDi^<« 
finiLes it is^necei&ry to bring down felf-6ifficiedt 
perfons, with whom there is »o deiding tifi thcil 
pride is levelled a fittle wkh this diftnay ing Weapon; 
Dr Brown has fet this matter in a very clear light, 
in his Effays on the Chara^eriftics, where he fays^ 
that ridicule is not the teft of truth, but it may b^ 
verj ufeful to expofe and difgrace known fidfehood; 

But when controverfy is really on impartial 
fearch after truth, it is the fartheft diftaat imagin* 
able^ either from paffionate declamation on the one 
hand, or failles of wit and humour on the,otbef; 
Thci^ is one inftance of a controverfy cained on 
between Dr Bistler and Dr Clark, upon the fiil>«> 
jeGL of fp^ce and perfonal identity, in whicH^ ther6 
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did not fe^m to be any defign, upon either fide^ but 
to difcOver the truth. It ended in the entire con- 
viftion and fatisfi^ion of one of them, which he 
reftdilj and openly acknowledged : and 1 think in 
fuch an inftance there is much greater glorj to be 
bad in yielding than in conquering. There is 
great honour in candidly acknowledging a miftake, 
but not much in obtaining a victory in fupport of 
truth. It is W0rth while juft to mention, that this 
was far from being the cafe in another controverfy 
between two, who wtre alfo very great men, Mr 
Locke and Or Stillingfieei, upon innate ideas. They 
not only fupported each his fentiments, with warmth 
tnd'keennefs, but defcended to all the malice of 
pejrfonal reproach, and all the littlenefi^ of verbal 
criticlfm. 

* The n^xt great end that may be in view, is per- 
fuafion. This being the great and general fubje£t 
of oratory, has had moil faid upon it in every age. 
That you may underftand what I mean by diftin- 
guifhing it from information, dempnftration, and en- 
tertainment, obferve, that perfuafion is, when we 
would bring the reader or hearer to a determinate 
9 choice, either immediately upon the fpot for a par- 
tUvizr decifion, as in an aflembly or court of juflice, 
pj: in a moce flow iand lafting way, asin religious 
jind .moral writings. But particularly perfuafion is 
^uderflood to be in view, as the cffe£b of a iingh 
difcourfe* When this is the purpofe, there are op 
portunities for all the ways of fpeaking within the 
PompaCs of the oratorial- art* There arc timei 
Wh^n an orator muft narrate fimpiy-*-there ar€ 
trnts when he; mull reafon ftrongly«.«..and ^faere ar^ 
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times when he may wotind faticicallj. It muil bo 
remembered^ however, that toa great an infufion of 
wit takes away both from the dignity and force of 
an oration. We fliall fee under the next head, that 
it cannot be admitted in religious infiruftion ; but 
when you are fpeaking agaihft an adverfary that is 
proud and conceited, or when you: want, to make 
your hearers defpife any perfon or thing, as well as 
hate them, wit and fattre may be of ufe. . A mini* 
fter of ftatc is very often attacked in this way with 
propriety and fuccefs. It is fometimes allowed to 
relieve th^ fpirits of the audience when they begin 
to flag« In this vifew Gidero recommends the ur*' 
banitasy. and praiftires it himfelf ; and at the fame 
times he intimates that it ibould'be dooie ^fparihgly, 
and with caution*— J^o tanquam-JoJe ctmspergatur 
watio. Wit, therefore, is to be abfolutely excluded 
from fcientific writings, and very rarely to be ufed 
in ferious perfuafion. . . 

The laft end of fpeaking and writing I iasSi 
mention, is entertainment* This includes all fuch 
writings as have the amufementor entertainment of 
the hearers or readers as theonly, the chief, or at 
leaft one great end of the compofition. This is the 
cafe with ^1 poetical compofitions. They may pre^- 
tend to write for the inftrudion of others, but to 
pleafe them and obtain their favcmr is probably 
more their purpofe. At any rate, they muft con- 
tent themfelves with taking in both, and fay with 
liorace, Etprodesse voluni et detectare poeta. Sweet* 
nefs, tendernefs, and elegance of ftyle, ought to 
charafterize thefe forts of compofition. Here is the 
^reateit room for imagination and fancy. Here is 



tbe domimon of wli wkL hunnoiHr. It is »a ob&nra-^ 
tton fif fomr^ tbat &« word A^/mMtr i» peculiar to thd 
£nglkh IflogMsge ;, that the eu^aptka ia Greeks 
saUs et urbamim^ in Latin, have aU the faflie meaa<- 
ing with our geaeral term *udi i bill diat immour 
denotes a ponticular kiod of wit,- cdnfiAiogf chiefljr 
o£ iron^r* Bat. if the word is pecsdisor to tbe £iig* 
liih language^ it is ocrtita thaC the tfaittg itfelf is 
fiur from be»ig pecidiar in tht EiagUAi ts^tidim. 
Perhaps Homer's Boitrychomachia mej be faid to 
be tbe matt aacieat esampk o£ it npoa record. 
Luctaifs Dialegoes. have k i» higb perfe£tii»; 
tiioiijrh itmnft be owtd>tbatii'feems particularlf 
to have flomiihed i& modern timeK Fontenelle'is 
DSalogues of the Dead, and SoHeaa's Satires, are 
famoflas examples of it ; bat none e¥sr exceeded 
Ccffvaotes^ the oekbcated* author of Don Qoizotte. 
That piete is highly: entertainiing to an £agIiAi 
reader, under two great difadvaniagBs. One ia, its 
bcmg tranflated into another language. Now, wit 
is more (tifficuk to tcanfLate than any other fuhjeft 
of compofitioa. It is elfier to tradlate undiminiik. 
ed. the force of eloquence, than the poignancj of 
wit» The other difa^antage is, its being written in 
-ridicule of a charafter that now no more extfts ^ £o 
^at we have not the opportunity of comparing the 
copy with the original. 

We muft alfo ohfervs, that wit in general, and 
this fpecies of it in particular, has often appeared 
•in the higheft perfeAion in Britain, both- is proie 
and poetry ; Shakefpeare's dramatic pieces abound 
with it, and Dr Donnes' Satires. It is in high 
perfeftion in Marvel's Rehearfal Traafpofed ; AJl* 



fop's MtSufJnqtnirffubm; but, above all, in Swift's 
Tmtiaga, .'profe and verfe, 

^ It is obferved fanietimesy that the tal^it of humour 

is often poflefledy in a very high degree, by perfons 

«of the meaneft rank, who are themfelves ignorant of 

tt ; in them it appears chiefly in conveifation, and 

4 

in -VL manner that cannot be e&fily put upon paper. 
-But as to thofe who think fit to try this manner 
.from the prefs, tliey fltould be well afiured before- 
hand, that they really poffefs the talent. In maiiy 
other particulars, a real tafte for it, and a high ad- 
miration of anything, is a confiderable iign of fonipe 
degree of the talent itfelf ; but it is far from being 
Xo ia wit and* humour. Mr Pope, tells us, that 
** gentle dullnefs ever loves a joke :" and we fee 
-every day people aiming at wit, who produce, the 
moil: mi&rable^azui ihocking performances : .fomew 
4imes they do not jexcite laughter, but loathing or 
indignation ;.'fom£tim£8' they do excite Jiaugliteii:, 
i>ut it is that hi ~cotitem|iL There is a diilindion 
iwhich' every one Ikould endeavour to underftaod 
^d remember, between a wit and a droll ; the firft 
makes ycm laugh at yrhat he fays, and the objeft of 
his fatire, and the fecond makes yea laugh at his 
0wn expence, from his ahfurdity and mteannefs. 



LECTURE XIV. 

WE come now to the fifth genersd divifion of 
'eloquence, as its fubjeft is different; under 
which we may c(mfider the three great divifions of 
Vol. VII, A^ 
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the pulpit, the bar, and promifcnous aiTemblies. 
All the general principles of compofition are com- 
mon to thefe three kinds, nor can any man make a 
truly diflinguifhed figure in any one of them, with- 
out being well acquainted with literature and tafte. 
Some peculiarities in different ways of writing have 
been already touched at, all which' I fuppofe yoa 
gave attention to ; but there are ftiU fome differ- 
ences, as the fcene in which a man is to move in 
life is different, which are highly worthy of obfer- 
vation. I will, therefore, confider each of thefe 
feparately, and try to point out the qualities for 
which they ought to be diftinguiihed ; or delineate 
the charader of an accompliflied minifter, lawyer, 
and fenator. 

I begin with the pulpit. Preaching the gofpel 
of Ghrift is a truly noble employment, and the care 
of fouls a very important truft. The qualities of 
moft importance, I think, are as follow* 

z. Piety'— To have a firm belief of that goipel he 
is called to preach, and a lively fenfe of religion 
upon his own heart. Duty, interefi, and utility, all 
confpire in requiring this qualification ; it is of the 
utmoft moment in itfelf, and what men will the leaft 
difpenfe with in one of that profefiSon. All men^ 
good and bad, agree in defpifing a loofe or profane 
minifter. It difcovers a terrible degree of depravity 
of heart, and thefe that begin fo feldom alter for the 
better. The very familiar acquaintance which 
they acquire with ferious thoughts and fpiritual fub- 
jefts, ferves to harden them againft the arrows of 
conviction ; and it Is little wonder that for fuch da* 
ring wickednefs^ God ihould leave them to them^ 
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felveS) or fentence them to perpetual barreiuiefs* 
But whilft I think it my duty thus to warn jou, I 
mail beg leave to guard it againft abufe, left, while 
we are aggravating the fin of profane minifters, 
others ihould think themfelves at libert j, who have 
no view to that facred office. We have even feen 
perfons decline the facred office, becaufe they did 
act think they had true religion, and then, with 
feeming eafe and quietnefs, fet thenafelves to fome 
other bufinefs, as if in diat there was no need of 
region at all, Alas ! after aU that can be faid o£ 
the guilt and danger of an irreligious minifter, there 
is an infinite danger to every one who ihall go out 
of this life an irreligious man. Will it not be poor 
confolation, think you, in die hour of ficknefe or 
death, thai though you maft perifli everlaftin|^yy 
you go to hell, not as a muufter, but a lawyer 
or a pbyfician ? I do truly think, this has beea 
a -pillow of fecority to many poor thoughtleis 
fouls, and that they have aAually rid tbeaifelves of 
coBviftion, by this miftakea comfort^ as' if there 
vrj^ much merit in it, that they would not be mi- 
niftexs^ becaufe they wanted religion. Renoember 
this, then, in a fingle word, that there is neither 
profeffion nor ftation, from the king on the throne 
to the bjeggar on the dunghill, to whom a concern 
for eternity is aot the one thing needfuL 

But, let me juft take notice of the great advan- 
tage of true religion to one deftined for the work 
of the miniftry. 

,(i.) It .gives a man the knoMedge that is of 
moft fervice to a' minifter. Experimental know- 

Aa2 
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ledge is fuperior to all other, aad neceflaiy to the 
porfiedioa of every other kind. It is indeed the 
verj pofTeffion, or daily eicercife of that which it is 
the hoiinefs of his life, and the duty of his office^ 
to explain and recommend. £3Cperimental know- 
ledge is the heft fort in every hrsnch, hut k is ne*. 
ceiTary in divinity, hecanfe religion is what caxmot 
be truly underftood, unlefs it is felt* 

(2«) True piety will dire A a man in the choice 
of his ftudies. The objeS of human knowle^e is 
fo e:stenfive, that nobody can go tftrough the whole^ 
but religion will dire& the ftudent to what may b6 
moft profitahle to him, and will alfo ferve to turn 
into its jjroper channel all the knowledge he m^y 
odien^ife aequ2ife. 

.(3.) It win be a powerfol motive io dOigence 
in his ftndie^r Nothing fo forcible as that in which 
etem^y hds a part. The du^. to a goed in^ is fd 
preffin^, spid the objeft fo important, that he will 
fpare no painsrto obtain fueoefs* 

^(4.) True religion vritt give imfpeakalde £o««e ' 
to-what a minifter fiays. There is a pierdng aad 
a'penettating heftt iii thtft which flows from the 
heart, which diftingvtiflies it both from the eoldnc^ 
of indifference, and the falfe fire of enthufiafm and 
vain-glory. We fee that a man truly pious ^ha^ 
often efteem, influence, and fuccefs, thcftigh hi$ 
parts may be much inferior to others, who are 
more capable, but lefs confcientious. If, then, 
piety makes even the weakeft venerd^, what 
mufl it do when added to the fineft natural talents, 
and the befl acquired endowments ? 

(^.) It adds to a minifter'^ inftruaion, the. weight 



0£ his exampk* ' It iii a trite remark, that example 
Reaches better thaa precept. It is often a more ef« 
leAual reprimand to vice^ and a more inciting ar- 
gument to the pra&ice of virtue, than the beft of 
reafoning. Example is more intelligible than pre* 
cept. Precepts are often involved in obfcurity, or 
warped b j controvecfy ; but a holy life inunediately 
reaches, and takes pofieffion of the heart. 

If I have lengthened out this particular beyond 
the proportion of the reft, I hope you will forgive 
it for its importance, and obferve, as the conclu*» 
fion of the whole, that one devoted to the fervice 
of the gofpel ibould be really^ visibly^ and eminetaly 
holy. 

3. Another charader which fhould diilinguilli 
pulpit*eloqnence, isiimplidity. Simplicity is beau« 
tiful every where ; it is of importance that young; 
perfons fhould be formed to a tafte for it, and more 
djfpofed to exceed here than in the oppoiite ex« 
treme ; but^ if I am not miftaken, it is more beau- 
tiful, and the tranfgrefBoos of it niore oSenfivc^ 
in the pulpit, than any where elfe.^ If I heard a 
lawyer pleading in fnch a ftyle and manner, as wma 
more adapted to difplay his own talents, than to 
carry his client's caufe, it would con&ierably ieffeu 
Um in my efteem ; but if I heard a minifter afting, 
the fame part, I ihould not be fatisfied wi^ con«* 
tempt, but^hold him in deteftatioa« 

There are feveral obvious reaibns whj^ fi^« 

plicity is more efpecially necefiary to a minifter 

than any other, i. Many of his audience are poor 

ignorant creatures. If ^e mean to do them any 

feVvice^ he muft keep to what they undeiftand^ and 

A a 3 
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that requires more fimpKeilji^tlkiy' perfons .witlioniti 
experience can eoMj*- inutgpne^. • It is retnetrkald^ 4 
tkit Sit the firft pttbUcatioo, it was a ' cfaata&er 
c^ the gofpel/ that it was preached to the pooTk. 
Ifi this our bleffed Mafter was diiliiiguifhedy both 
fVom the heathen philofophers and Jewifli teachers,, 
who confined theit inftrnftioas in a great n^eafnre 
to their fchoolsy wbd imparted what thej.efleemed 
their moft important dxfcouifes, ta onljz a &w cho* 
fen difciples. 2. Simplicity is neeefiaiy to pre* 
ferve the fpeaker's charader for fimaexsty. You 
heard befoire how neceffary piety is, which, is the 
proper parent of finccrity in. the pulpit. Now, it 
is not eafy to preferve the opinion of .piety and fin* 
cerity in the pulpit, when there is mueh omameat. 
Befides the danger of much afied:ed pomp, or fop- 
pery of ftyle, a' difcourfe very highly poiiihed, 
even in the trueft tafte, is apt to fugge& to 
the audience, that a m£in is ptencfaifig hiihfeify 
and not the crofs of Chxift* So nice a mfttter 
is this in all publio fpeaking, that fame ^i£» 
tics fay,, that Demoftbenes put cm purpofe Some 

K 

errors in granuaar in his difcoorfes, that the hear- 
ers might be induced to take them fdi: the im^ 
mediate e^iiilons of the heart, without art, and 
"^^ith little premeditation. 1 doubt much die! foli* 
dityof this remark, or the certainty of. the fa^; 
but however it be^ there is no occafion for it 
iir the cafe of a ndnifter, becaufe prepaxatioo: and 
> premeditation are expeSjed from him ; amd in that 
oife he may make his difcouifes abmidaatiy plain 
^nd iimple, without any alleged bhindera. 3« 
Simplicity is alfo nec^efiary, as fttite4 to ^ gofpei 



itfdfy ite fiibjeft' of . a ' minifker ^s difcourfes. No-» * 
thing more: hifinfaiing to the pride ofjoian^ than tbe 
dodiriiKS <)f thcf cTofs ; nothing moce unbecoixxmg 
that do^kie^ idtan too xmich finerj o£ language* 
The apoftle Paul ehofe to preach *^not with the 
words which man's wifdom teacheth ;" and again, 
'* ttct ^it cicdHewcy o& /fpeech, or wifdbm ^" 
v/htdh, thpu^ I ladtmt that it does not coddemn 
fliktj and fottttd: knowledge^ yet it^ertauily ihowa^ 
that the ftyle of the pulpit ihouU be the moft £mple 
aisd felWefifcd of any other. - . 

• 3. Anothei? ^nalification for a miniiier 13 accu« 
rsEcy^ from the utmoft diligenfce in his important 
v^rlj:; I- place- ^r^ 'immediately after the other, . 
to-gtiardit agaiii'ft atmfe by e&ee£s. To avoid vain 
afie&ed of naments, is a rcry. different thi&g from - 
n^ligence in preparation. The vecy fame apoftle 
who fpeaks with; fo:mtich contempt of human wi£« . 
dem^ ' y«t 'gl^atly ' in&fts, in T^rating .to Timothy 
and- Tsl^sv >0&"lbeir< giviisg themfelves to ftudy^ . 
toe]dk)rtatiotiiy to do&riiie^^^ Meditate upoa thpfe 
thuigs'' ^)^ys he^ &c* ... 

Staicfy and accuracy, indeed^ is^ neceiTary, that 
a minifier majr preeti£e an^ keepup the attention ' 
of his heafer^ ; that> he n^ay inform the judge* : 
mdnt, as tv^U as convince the odtifcience^ The an« . 
ci^nt fatheirs have 'generally isiiited upon this, as of . 
n^ch moment. And. in our own^times, I obferve, 
that it is neceffary to avoid offending perfons of  
fider tafie, who are too much attached to- the out- 
fide of things, and are immedit^tely difgu&«d with • 
evtry erfor^ agaiirtft pfiopriety, andir are apt<*^t<^ re- ' 
pi^oach fdigJoR-itf^lf^ for-the\^^e«kne6 or abfufdii 



i*^*^* 
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tj of thofe who fpeak in its behalf. Let no xnan 
feek to avoid that reproach which may })C his lot, 
for preaching the truths of the ererlafting gofpel, 
but let hizD alwajs avoid the juft reproach of hsow 
dling them in a mean, flovenlj, and indecent saan^ 
ner. 

4. Another quality of a minifter's eloquCTtce, 
fhould be force and vehemence. I have in fome 
former parts of the general fubjed, ihown you how' 
and when this is to be moft exerted. The defign 
of the prefent remark is to let jou know, ibzt 
there is no fpeaker who has a greater right to ex- 
ert himfelf to the utmoft^ or who maj properly 
intereft his hearers more^ than a minifter of the go-> 
fpeL No fpeaker has fubje&s or arguments more 
proper for producing this cfied. . To confider the 
fubjeds which a fpeaker from tike pulpit has to 
handle, one would think that it muft be the eafieft 
thing imaginable to fpeak from them in a power- 
ful and interefting manner. The eternal God—, 
the greatneis of his works— the univerfalitj of his 
providence— his awful jufiice— bis irrefiftible power 
— ^his infinite mercy— ••and the wifdom of Grod in 
the m3rilery of redeeming grace— the c<»idition <tf 
faints and finners while on earth — and the final 
decifion of their eternal ftate in the>day of judge* 
ment* The truth is, the fubje£ls are fo very great 
in themfelves, that it is not poflible to equal them 
by the manner of handling them. Probably for 
this very reafon many fall ihort. Difcouraged by 
the iounenfity of the theme, they fall below what 
they mig^ht have done on fubje&s iefs aw,^. This, 
hgwever^ ^cws^ with what a holy ambitioa thofe 



who a3:e etxiployed in thfc forvice of Chrift in the 
gpfpely ihould endeavour to ei^ert themfelyes in the 
glorious caufe. Provided they are tbemfelves in 
earneft^ dnd take truth and nature as their gtiide, 
they can fcarceljr exceed in zeal and ardour for the 
glory of God and the good of precious fouls. 

5^ Another excellent quality of pulpit-eloquence 
i%.to be under the reilraint of judgement and pro« 
priety» I place thia after the former, as- its coun-* ' 
tcrpart^ and neceffary to give its proper effe&# 
And it may be ebferved,. that as rdigious and mo« . 
ral Suh^Aa give the fureft and the fuUeft fcope ta 
zeal a&d fervour|r..fo they need, as^ much a^ any^ the 
&nEt govemntont of prudence and experience. I ^ 
danot.ifaeaaQLjonlyfby thisy^ to guard mii^ifters iron 
the iDiegisla^ fervours j)f enthufiafm^ bu^ to.giv^ if . 
poi&bley a, degree oi Iblidity and real truth to their 
injRraftioiM* They ought to avoid all turgid de-» 
x^lRiMtaM^ to keeptoexpeiience, and to. take things 
as they really are* Let fome people^ for e^^ 
aftipie^ fpeak of rldies^ and TThafft ihall you hear 
fsDin ^utm? jGeid ^aod &ret, what are tbey^ but< 
fbzramgulEofs,; fparklingMnc^als, a thing of no real 
vsdtte?;:that in -the e^es of ireafon and philofophy, 
tbejr are of no cxtenfive • ufe, and altogether coft-.» 
temp^le. And^ indeed, to take things in a certain 
phiiofoj^cai: abftra&ion^ they are good for. now - 
tiling*. Mere g<dd or filver you. can- neither eat 
nor wear.: Their vakie,. you will fay, depends all 
upon opinion, the chiingeable fancy of- ifaenv .But., 
thifi( msmiDer. o£ fp^akiag, :ind aU that is related to 
it, feeming to\a>t'. pihilofophy amd* renion/ is iSaaUy-t 
Rtefer^it^F *^ nonfenfe. For though it be tnic^' 
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that gold, abilraded from the opinion of marikindy 
is not a whit morevaluable than ftones, and that if 
I was in the midft of a foreft, furronnded with 
^ild beafts, a whole bag full of gold would do zne 
no fervice ; yet it is as certain, that in our prefent 
fituation, it is of that real value as to procure all 
the conyeniencies of life. The way, then, to treat 
fuch fubje&Sy is not to ufe thefe rhetorical phrafe^ 
in contempt of richer, bat to fliow from experience, 
that they are good or evil, according to the temper 
of him that ufes them ; and that we fee difcontent 
and ungovemed paffion find as eafy accefs to the 
an ti- chamber of the prince, as the cottage of the 
poor. The fame thing I would iajr of fame, that 
it is eafy to fay fame is no more but idle breath, 
&c. ; but the great matter is to view thofe things in : 
a'fober and rational light, to give to every outward 
mercy its proper value, and only fhow how much 
they are counterbalanced by things of infinitely 
greater moment. 

' But what I have often ob&rved with moft regret 
upon this fubje£l is, young perfons cahjing the 
things that are really mie alid exceUent to a cer- 
tain excefs or high pitchy that is beyond nature, 
and does not tend in the leaft to promote convic- 
tion, but rather hinders it. When men fpeak of 
virtue or true goodnefs, they are apt to raife the 
defcription beyond the life in any real inftance ;. and 
when they fpeak of vice and its confequences, they 
are apt to draw the chara&er fo as it will apply 
oi^y to a few of the moft defperate profligates, and 
the mifenible ftate to which they reduce themfelves. 
This rather feems to fortify the generality of per«- 
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fonSy to whom thefe defcriptions do not apply, in 
their caxelefs and fecure fiate. 

Once more, 1 have often obferved young per- 
fons frequently choofe as their fubje6l affidions, of 
which, probably, they have had very little expe- 
rience, and {pt2LbL in fuch a high ftyle, as if every 
good man were, as the heroes of old, above the 
reach of every accident. And it is true, that an 
eminent faint is fometimes made fuperior to all his 
fufferings ; but, generally fpeaking, we ought to be 
very tender of fufferers^ till we ourfelves have been 
in the furnace of affli£lion ; and after that, we fliall 
not need be told fo. On the whole, a &n& adhe- 
rence to truth apd nature, and taking the world 
jaft as it is, will be an excellent mean to direft us 
in every part of our public fervice. 

6. Laftly, A minifter ought to have extenfive 
knowledge. Every thing whatever, that is. the 
objed: of human knowledge, may be made fubfer- 
vient to theology. And^ confidering that a mini^ 
fter is in public life, and has to do with friends and 
enemies of all ranks, he ought to be well fumifhed 
with literature of every kind. At the hxae time, 
I would have this well imderftood, it is not necef- 
fary, and I think it is not defirable, that a mini- 
fter ihould be quite an adept in particular branches 
of knowledge, except thofe that are clofely related 
to his proper work. The reafon of this is, it takes 
more time to be a perfect mailer of fome of the 
particular fciences, than he has to fpare from his 
duty, and therefore with a tafte of the feveral 
fciences, general knowledge is moft fuited to his 
circumftances; and moft neceflary to his ufefulnefs. 
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LECTURE XV. 

IPftOCEKD now to the eloquence of the bar. 
The pro£efIum of the law is of great import- 
^ncefin the Britifh domimoiis. There is, therefpre^ 
gceat room, for this fort' o£ eloquence* This, ii»- 
ideed, inay be faid to be the icountiy of law, not 
.only on. account of its being a free ihtte^^ the cha- 
ra&er of which, is, that not znan^ but the laws, 
'.haTb domittioA, which is our glory, but becaiife, by 
the great nsultiplkity of our ftatutes, it becomes an 
•important and 4iffictdt' fci^ce. For -both .theie 
reafons, there are great }iopes pnopofed to perfons of 
^ility in this xlepartmieat. They have not only 
the reafonable profpeft, if of tolerable abilities, 
.wrth'diUgeace, to provide anhonoutablei fubfiftence 
to thcmfislTe^, but it is .^e dhred road to promo- 
4iQn, and the^^ray of c^taining the higheft offices in 
4he ftale. 

Here, as in the fotixitt partijcular, we muft con- 
£der every thing as already Jiid, that belongs to 
^the fubjed: in general; and, indeed^ by far the 
^eatefi number, of valcuible books. on the fubged of 
eloquence haying been drawn up by pleftders at the 
bar, ihey mull be at leaft as much, pr perhaps more 
direftly applicable to this fpecies than anjf other. I 
c^inot help, however, taking notice of a prepofte- 
•rous pradice in this country, of fome who take 
Aeir children from literature, before they have fi- 
niflied dieir courfe, becaufe they intend to put them 
lo the law. This muft be voluntarily confining 
.them to the very loweft fort of pra£tic^ in that pro- 
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ftffion^ for if any whatever ftaad mneed of Utenu 
tore, it nmft be the lawyers. Sappofing, tibere^ 
fore, sJl that has been faid of com{x)fitiony aod 
fpeaking in general, there are a £sw pa^colar 
charaAers of mod im}>ortance in men of tliat claf& 

z. Frobi^, or real untainted integrity. There 
can be no doubt that integrity is the firft and moft 
i:daportant chavader of a man, be bis profei&oaL 
^hat it w31 ; but I have mentioned it here becaufe 
there are many not fo fenfible of the importance of 
it in the profeflion of the law, and think it is ne« 
eeiTary to make a good man, bat not a good law* 
yer. On th^ contrary, I am perTuaded, not aolj 
that a mran lofes nothing in any capacity by h^ 
integrity, but that a lawyer ihould in general ftudy^ 
by probity and real worth, to obtain refped from 
the public, atid to give weight to every thing bo 
&ys* This integrity fhould ihow itfelf in nndei^ 
taking caufes. There are i&any that think therA is 
no ground of fcruple in this refpeft, aud fometimes 
they are found to boaft wi^ what addrefs they con* 
<duSed, and with what fuccefs they carried through, 
a very weak caufe. I apprehend this is truly dif« 
honourable ; and as there are plenty of caufes in 
which the equity is doubtful, every one who fhouUt 
make it a point of honour not to undertake a caolb 
which they knew not to be juft, it would give un« 
fpieakable influence to his management and plead* 
ings. The fame probity fhould appear in the 
manner of condu£dng canfes $— *no finifler arts, no 
•equivocation or concealment of the truth. Perhaps 
f ome may Uiink that thofe who fliould be coQfcieace« 

Vol. VII. ,Bb 
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bound In fhis manner^ would give roguiih perfons 
an evident advantage over them ; but it is a great 
Biiilake. Let them ufe but prudence and finxmefs, 
joined with integrity, and they are an over-match 
for ail the villains upon earth. The common pro* 
verb is certainly juft, •* Honefty is the befl policy." 
The arts of chicanery <;an only fucceed once or 
twice. As foon as a man gets the reputation of 
cunning, itseifeft is over^ for nobody will trail him, 
and eve»y body counter>-works him. 

2. Another excellent quality for a lawyer, is af* 
iiduity and method iQ bulinefs. This is of great 
advantage to the very beft genius. I the rafher in- 
fill upon it, that there prevails often a fuppofitioa 
.that it is not the quality of a great man. Becaufe 
there are fome perfons of very middling abilities, 
who give great application, and are lovers of or- 
4er, therefore fome are pleafed to call thofe dull 
plodding fellows, and think it is a mark of fire and 
♦vivacity to be irregular both in their bufinefs and in 
their lives. There are alfo fome few men of real 
and great opacity, who arc negligent, and even 
loofe in their pra£lice, who rife by the mere force 
of fingular parts. Tbefe are an unhappy example 
to thofe fuperficial creatures, who think, by imi- 
tating them in their folly, that they will become 
as great geniufes as they. Butfufier me to obferve 
to you, that the greateft geniufes here have been 
remarkable for the moil vigoroas applicafion 5 and 
the greateft men have been, and are, remarkable 
for order and method in every thing they do. 
There is a certain dignity which arifes from a- 
.aaan's word being facr^j?, even in keeping an ap- 
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(lointment, or the liioft trifling circaihftance ; and 

for people of bufinefs, order and punftuality gives 

fo much eafe to themfelves, alnd pleafure to all 

ifvho have to do with them^ that it is a wonder 

there fliould be any body that does not ftudj it. Is 

there any genius, think you, in throwing down a 

thing fo unthinkingly, that you do not know hoW 

to take it up again ? The great Archbifhop of Cam^ 

bray looks upon it as .one of the mod important 

things to. teach young perfons to put every thing in 

its proper place. As every thing that belongs to 

furniture, drefs, books, and implements, muft b^ 

in (pme place, they are always befl difpofed when 

each is in its own place. They will give leafl di£* 

turbaitce diete when they are not ufed, and they 

will be moft readily found when they ought to be 

ufed. 

But when we come to loofe and vicious praifti* 

ees, it is truly entertaining to meet with riotous dif-« 

orderly fellows, who are pleafed to fpeak with 

contempt of thofe who love form and good order^ 

as if they themfelves were mien of great acutenefs* 

Now, I almofl never knew an example of your 

mifchlef-workers, but they were thick fcuUs. I 

have known fome^ who could neither write a jeft 

nor fpeak' a jeft in all their lif<£, but had tricks e« 

nough* they could play, to difturb a fober neigh* 

bourhood. I have thus been led back to the irre* 

gularities of youth, from fpeaking of method ia 

bufihefs, as of importance to lawyers. I ihaU 

conclude the obfervation with faying, that there is 

no great profpeft of a man's ever being Lord Chao^ 

cellor, who fpends his time in fcouring the ftreets. 

Bb;i 
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tad faeftting the watcfa^ when he is at t^e inns of 
conrt. 

3* Another quality- tfeful to a Izwjer is^ addrei% 
stnd delicacy in bis manners and deportment in ge^ 
neraly and the conduA of his bufinefs in particular, 
and above all in pleading and public fpeakingi 
The addrefs and delicacy I mean, are fnch as are 
acquired by the knowledge of human nature, and 
fome acquaintance with human life. They aie 
ufeful, I admit, for every public fpeaker ; Init, if 
I am not miftaken, much more needful to the law* 
yer than the clergyman* The clergynxaii pro* 
oeeds upon things of acknowledged momciit, a 
certain dignity of eharafter is allowed him, aad 
cxpeded from him* A pretended delicacy is 
Ibmetimes ofiei^ve in him* A certain, firamef^ 
not to call it boldnefs, and impartiality in adrni* 
mftering inftruftion and ceprocxf, are omamenta in 
him. But a lawyer nrnft always confider the pio» 
jpriety- of time and pltice ; what belongs to him 
that fpeak^ ^ to bim or them that are fpoken to^ 
oir that are Q>oken of. There ace fome fine ex« 
amples of addrefs and delicacy in Cicero, pajrticu« 
larly in his orations fro RosuOf pro Milcme, et dr 
iegt agraria* 

4. A fourth quality neceffiuy for a. lawyer i% 
extenfive knowledge in the arts and fcienoes, in 
hiftory, and in the laws. A perfon that, means to 
rife, or attain to fome of the higheft degrees of 
this profef&on, muft ftrive to accompliih himfe^f by 
knowledge in the arts and fciences. His bofincft 
i» of a public kind, the caufes he may have occ«i» 
fton to treat are exceedingly variop^* What ad^ 
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verfaries he may meet with, he is altogeth^ rau 
certain. I do not mean that a lawyer need to be 
an adept in particular branches of fcience, but the 
principles of knowledge in general are very nectCm 
fary, otherwife he will frequently expofe himfelf; 
Grots ignorance in the fciences will lay him open 
to blunders in language, which he could not other* 
wife avoid. Hiftory alfo is a branch of literature 
that a lawyer ihould make his favourite ftudy ; as 
his bufinefs lies in canvafling the various relations 
of men in focial life, he will be beft able to reafon 
on the meaning and propriety of laws, and their 
ftpplicatioil, if he be well acquainted with hiftory^ 
which points out the ftate of fociety, and human 
affairs in every age. As to knowledge of the 
laws, this is what lawyers cannot do without, and 
what therefore they do neceffarily ftndy ; but it 
would be much to their advantage, if they would 
add to the knowledge of the municipal laws of 
their own country, a knowledge of the great prin* 
ciples of equity, and of natural and political law^ 
as applied in general. 

3. The lail quality I ihall mention as of ufe.to 
a lawyer, is, quickneijs and vivacity. It is of ufe 
to him to have an acutenefs and penetration to ob^ 
ferve the turns of a caufe. To deted; the plots smd 
fallacy of advarfaries, as well as to anfwer upon 
the fpot, whatever may be thrown up. I am fen« 
fible that this of quicknefs is entirely a natural 
quality, and cannot be learned ; but I thought it 
beft. to obferve it, becau£e it is of more 'ufe to a 
lawyer thsui to jnauoit other men* A miuifter i^ Qa« 

Bb3 
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fy caUed to fpeak whs^t he has deliberately prepa^ 
ittd, and foUy digefted ; but a lawyer quite in* 
capable of eztempofaiy produ&ions^ would not do 
& well. It is aUb oertaia> that wit, which is io^ 
tolerable in the pulpit^ is often not barely pairdon- 
able in a lawyer, but very ufefiil. There is, how<» 
ever, feeh a diference in the capacity of men^ 
that one may be eminent in one branch, and de« 
fedsve in another. A ntan of coolnefs, penetnu 
iiott, and application, is often eminent in chamber* 
eouncilt; and one of vivacity, paiCon, and elocui* 
tEon, eminent in pleading caufes, efpedally in crinu^ 
pal courts* 

The thixd and laft divifion of this dafs, is the 
oiaquence of promifsnous deliberative afiemblies* 
I JhaE not be very long upon this fubjeft, hut as it 
as fiur frmn being improbable that ibme here pre- 
fient may in future life have occafion to aft in thai 
fphere, and to be members of the provincial aflem* 
blies, I &all make a £ew remarks upon it to that 
purppfe. In large deHberative afiemblies of th^. 
political kind, there is nearly, as much opportunity 
for fervour and paffion^ as there is. to the divine,, and 
more fcope for wit and humcsir dsaA to the lawye^^ 
for Aough no matters of a merely tempocal kind;^ 
are of equal scuxnent in themUsres. with the thk|gt 
a nnnifter has to treat of^ yet men's paffiem are 
idmoft as much^ and in many ci^ts more,, exeiled 
and intercfted by them.. The £a.te of natioQS^ tht 
wel&»e of our country^ liberty, or &rvitude» jfmj 
often £eem to w^it aa mknt an exaction of tht 
-yaflionatfi kixMJ of eloquenfic^ as wj fubj^A^whal^ 
cver» 
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It is worth while to obferve, that feTorsJ writer^ 
i|i fpeaking of the ancient and modem eloquence^ 
have taken it for granted, that the dbrcuxnftances oC 
things are changed ; that the violent pafBonate eloi 
quenge that prevailed in Greece and Rome^ would^ 
not do in modem times. They wiU tell jou^ that 
HI a modem fenate, or other deUborative aflembljj^ 
people come all prepared by private interefi, aaA 
will vote jtift as they are engaged^ widiout regard 
to either eloquence or truth ; but fome very ablo 
writers have delivered a contrary opinion,. partieuM 
larly David Hume» who^ though an infidel in opi«« 
nion, is of great reach and accuracy of judgement in 
9ia^rs o£ criticifm. He ba& faid,. &ai hmnan na<« 
ture is always the fame, and that the doquenoet 
wUeh kindles and goversis the paffions will alwaya 
kave g;reat influence in large aflemUies^ let thfimi 
Ve of what ftatioa eiY rank £oever. I apprehendi, 
iliat e3iperteoc^» &ice his wsiting the above,;, haft 
Ulf juftxfi^d it by twa fignal esaix^s ;, one ia 
the ftate, aod ^e other ia the ehorch. Mr Pitt^ 
sow Earl of Cbathaim^. fr<»ia being a cdonel off 
dragoons^ rofe to. the higfaeft ftation in the BritiQt 
'Sjofkejf nftcvely by the pawer of a wana and paf- 
fonate doquence* There was never any thing ia 
Us difcout&s that waaremarkabk, eithes &m ftrengtb 
•f rttafaianfe> oe purity and elegance of fiyle ; bat 
avjexy great itnpf?tiinfity and fice» diat carried hta 
point ia the Britiih Houfe of Commona. Tbeothe^ 
iaftapcek. the laU Mr Whilield, who aoquived 
and pfe&ived a degree el populacty^ ta which th^ 
prefent age never jaw any thing that could be cona« 

leaved* Xht h^py cada ^ftt were psoi|ftott4 ^ this 
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in providence, I omit, as a fabjeft of a different 
nature ; but the immediate and fecbnd caufes that 
produced it were a power of elocution, and natural 
talents for public fpeaking, fuperior by far to any 
tibat ever I faw poffefled hy any man on earth. 

To fucceed in fpeaking in public deliberative 
afiemblieSy the following are the moft important 
qualities. 

- 1. Dignity of charader and difintereftednefs. Ifl 
public deliberations, it is not cafy to procure atten* 
lion, unlefs there is fome degree of charafter pre- 
ferved ; and indeed, wherever there is a high opi- 
nion of the candour and fincerity of the fpeaker, it 
will give an inconceivable weight to his fentiments 
in debate. 

2. There is aneceffity of knowkdge of the moid 
liberal kind, that is, the knowledge of men and 
manner's, of hiil'ory, and of human nature. The 
moft fuccefsful fpeakers in fenates, are generally 
tliofe who know mankind beft ; and if a niau 
would uniformly preferve his charafter and influence 
in this light, he muft addift himfelf to the ftudy of 
hiftory, and the exercife of refleftion, 

3. To this fort of eloquence is particulaHy necef- 
fary, a power over the paflions. This is ope of 
the moft important charaiflers of eloquence in gene«. 
rai ; yet it is more peculiarly 'neceffary, and more 
eminently powerful, in promifcuous deliberative 
aflemblies, than in any other. In religious dif* 
tourfes, the effe£t is expelled to be cool, deep, and 
permanent. Even preachers ia fingle difcourfes^ 
rather choof&to fpeak as writers, than as pleaders; 
and l^iwyers, except in fome few ioiUaces; 



expefl to have their aiTertions taken to pieces^ eaiLf 
-vaffed and tried one after another ; but in meetings 
of the political kind, the decifion is to be by a vote^^ 
before the diflblution of the afTemblj, and cannot 
*be altered afterwards though the majority ibould 
^ange their f49ntiments. In thefe aifemblies, there^ 
fore, to be fure^ a power over the pajQions nmft be 
of the utmoft naoment. 

I Ihall conclude this particular by two fubordi<»« 
nate remarks on the fame fubjed. i. That to 
fucceed in /peaking ip fenates or large aflemblies^ 
ijiere is much need of great difcernmcnt, both to 
]^roportionate men's attempts to their capacity^ aa4 
tp choofe the propiS): timqt for exerting it. Whei| 
^onnfttion is deoaanded^ any perfon who caa giyc^ 
it wil] be heard with patieaoe upon it: but on {ub^ 
jeds of high pcditiccd importance^ where there ar^ 
vtany eminent champions on each fide, even peifoi^ 
of moderate abilities would mn a xHk of being* 
s^ont«i. a* The otfaor direiftion i», that att 
who.intend to be fpeakers in political afiecn^U^t^ 
mu&' begin early. If they delajjr b^ginnuig till 
years ihall add maturity to their jud^Hient» ao^ 
weight to their authority, the confequenee will be^ 
that yeai's will add fo ipnch to their cantim aad 
difiidencey that they will never begin at all. 

We come now to confided the ftroAure of a paik 
ticular difcourfe — the axder^ propoortion, and mutual 
gelation o£the feteral parts. Orators;, ox* critics oti 
oratory, very early learned to analyfe at difcourfe^ 
and to enumerate the parts of wlucb it iscompofed* 
They are a little differently ftated by diff^ent.axi* 
thorsj fome reckon fouF-^iutroduftion, propofitiooi 
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Confirmation, and conclufion ; others, five, adding 
narration ; others, fix, adding refutation; and there 
are fome difcourfes in which you may eafily have 
each of thefe different things ; but confidering that 
we muft take this matter fo generally, as to include 
all kinds of compofition, it would be, I think, as 
well to adopt the divifion in poetical criticifm, and 
fay, that every regular difcourfe, or compofition of 
every kind, muft have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. Every performance, however fliort, muft 
be capable of fome fuch divifion, otherwif^. it is 
called abrupt and irregular. The reafon why I 
tvould mdke the divifion in this manner is, that the 
beginning is -properly the introduAion ; the middle 
includes every thing, however various, that is taken 
into the body of a difcourfe 5 now, thefe may be very 
many, propofition, narration, explication, confirma- 
tion, illuftration, and refutation ; but thefe are not 
9ill requifite in every difcourfe, and are to be intro« 
doced in propofition s ' variable and accidental, ac« 
0ording to the nature of every particular fubjedl. 

Let us fpeak firft of the introduftion. — This is 
the more neceffary, that it is of very confiderable 
importance, efpecially to %n oratof ; it is alfo difii- 
cult, at leaft fpeakers have generally faid fo. Wc 
find it faid in foo^e of the books of oratory, that the 
introdudion, though firft pronoimced, ought to be 
laft compofed^-'that it comes to be confidered after 
the difcourfe is finiftied ; but this does not appear to 
me to be either natural or necefifary, except in a 
qualified fenfe; the introdudion is commonly fettled 
i&er the fubjeft is pitched upon, the diftributioQ 
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planned and digeiled^ and fuch reflexion <upon the 
whole as precedes writing. 

The ends in an introdudtion, are faid by Cicerd 
to be thefe. Redder e auditor em jattentuniy henevolum e$ 
docilem ; — to make the reader attentive to the dif- 
t:ourfe9 favourable to the fpeaker, and willing to 
receive inftru&ion upon the fubjeft. Thefe differ- 
ent views may not only be altered in their order, at 
the^udgement of the orator, but any of them may 
be left out when it is unneceffary ; if, for example, 
I have no reafon to fufpeft difaffe£lion in any of my 
hearers, long apologies,' efpecially if any way perfo* 
nal, are rather difgufting. ^ 

The ways of procuring either attention, a favour, 
or making the hearers teachable, are fo various, 
Ihat they can neither be enumerated nor claffed. 
In this the orator muft exercife his invention, judge- 
ment, and good tafle. The moft ufual manner of 
introduftion, ' is a common place upon the import- 
ance of ^the fubjeft ; the introdu&ions drawn from 
the circumftances of time, place, and perfon, are 
generally ithe moft ftriking ; fometimes an unufual 
jlroke ifi happy in an introdudion, as alfo a weighty 
reflexion or bold fentiment on the fubjeft itfelf. 
A funeral fermon was happily begun by Mr Bax- 
ter, in this manner : ** Death is the occafion of our 
prefent meeting, and death {hall be the fubjed: of 
the following difcourfe ; I am to fpeak of that 
-which fliall fliortly filence me, and you are to hear 
of that which ihall fpeedily ftop your ears." Dr 
Evans begins a fermon on Ecclef.^xii. lo. " Re- 
joice, O young man I" &c. by telling a ilory of a 
foldier whofe life was faved by a Bible in his pocke^ 
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fttid his CGttkverfion produced by the accideiit ; the 
Bible faved him from being fkot through with a 
bullet, and, when he examined, it had juft pierced 
Ihe leaves through, till it flopped at that paffage^ 
which no doubt he read with particular emotions. 
A difcooHe of a lawyer in a Uw-fuit^ is generally 
bed begun by a narrative of the occafioa of tht 
parrel, and the introducing of any common •place 
topics would be reckoned slSedation* A clefgy* 
man may often have an introduftion to his fubjed 
with advantage, and ^ay alfo often begin by a 
roncife view of the context, or the occafioa of the 
words he has chofen to difcourfe upon. 

Perhaps what will be of moft ufe here, wUl be to 
^int out fevcral ways by which an introdudii^ 
vaij be faulty : of thefe I &all mention the follow- 
ing. 

z. An introduftion may be faulty, by being too 
pompous and extravagant. This is one of the moft 
common faults in the prefaces ^or introdu£^ns to 
books. When an author is to write upon any fub- 
jeft, he thinks it neceffary to fliow, not only that 
his fubjeft is worth the handling, but that it is better 
than all other fubjefts. Weak and pedantic writers 
are often guilty of this to a degree that is ridiculous. 
A trcatife on arithmetic, fometimes is intioduced 
by a pompous proof that the knowledge of numbers 
is either fuperior to, or the bafis of all other know- 
ledge ; the fame thing is done with grammar ; and 
there is often a general truth or plaufibility from 
which the ridicule to which they expofe themfelves 
takes its rife ; for, to be fure, number is everywhere; 
evrry thing that ever was or can be, muft be either 
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one or moretf As to grammar, all good fenfe muft 
certaialy be grammar : yet there are fometimes 
perfons who would be thought to underftand both 
thefe fubjefts very well,- who could not fpeak five 
fentences, or write a letter, without being defervedly 
laughed at. 

2. Ah introdu&ion may be faulty, by being ge- 
neral. We fee often reile&ions in the introdu^oa 
to a difcourfe, that would be juft as proper for oac 
fubjeA as for another. Such fcntimcnts may be 
faid to go before, but they, cannot be faid to intro- 
duce their fubje£b. Sometimes y^u will hear the 
introduftion almoil out, before you can conje£bire 
what is to be the fubjeft ; and fome are fo unhappy 
in the choice of introduSory fentiments, that you 
would think they intend fomething that is very- 
different from what really appears in the piece itfelf* 
, 3. It is a'fault in an introdudion, to be filled with 
remarks quite beaten and hackneyed, if I may fpeak 
fo. Thefe mayi have been very good r(!marks or 
ientiments when firft conceived and uttered, but by 
perpetual repetition have loft their force, and from 
the very commonnefs appear mean and defpicable. 
They are many of them founded upon fayings in 
the clafiic authors, and in the pall age were com- 
monly produced as quotations, with thdr paraphrafe^ 
fuch as; '^' Omne tulitpunctum qui mucuit utile duJcu^^ 
*^ Ingratum si dixerisy trnmia dixeris^^ 

4. An introdu&ion may be forced and unnatural $ 
that is to fay, fuch remarks may be made, as it rc- 
•quires a great deal of pains to fhow any relatioB 
betwe^i theipi and the fuhjeft to be treated. 

VoL.VJI. Cc 
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5* It may be fanciful or whimfical. There was 
an age when thefe fort of introduftions were to the 
tafte of the public. This fancy <x whim, or, as I 
ihay call it, a finical way of entering upon a fubjed 
publicly, mzj be beft iUuftrated by an exuiple. 
An author of the laft age begins a difcourfe upon 
ch. viii. of the Epiftleto the Romans, v. 28* to. this 
purpofe : ^' The fcriptures may be confidered as a 
large and rich garden.— The New Teftament is 
the moft valuable divifion of that garden-— The 
Epiftle to the Romans is the richeft compartment of 
that diviiion ; the 8th chapter is the moft delightful 
border of that compartment, and the 28th verie the 
£neft flower of that border.*' 

6. An introdu^on may be faulty by being 
tedious. An intvodu^on is defigned to whet the 
»ttention, and excite impatience for what is to foU 
low. But i^hen it is very long, it not only difgufts 
by the difappointment, but waftes that attention 
which fbt>uld "be pre£erved in foil vigour, or raifes a 
high expedation, which is probably for that reafon 
difappointed. 

As to the middle or body of a difcourfe, the chief 
thmg to be attended to in this place is, to make 
you fenfible of what it confifts. The former di£> 
courfes have all been intended to teach you the 
way of compofition, both as to materials axid ft rue- 
ture ; yet as to the method of conducing a particu- 
lar difcourfe, I would make the three following re^ 
marks :.- 

(1.) Be careful of the order of the:feveral parti- 
culars mentioned. You may not {ee it proper to 
introduce all in the compafs of a (ingle difcoorfe, 
but fo far as they are introduced^ they ihould be in 
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the following order: Propofition, narration, illoftra* 
tion, confirmation, refutation. You will fpeedily 
perceive this to be the order of nature, to lay down 
the method, narrate the fads, illuflrate them by 
■whatever may have that effefi, adduce the proofs, 
refolve objeAions. A perfon of a clear . head will 
range his fentiments in this order ; yet there are 
fome exceptions to be admitted. Sometimes it is 
ufeful h^ a caufe to referve a part of the ftory itfelf, 
to apply or iUuftrate an argument ; and in^ fome few 
inftances it is.beft to anfwer objections, or remove 
prejudices, befofe you adduce your proofs. 

(2.) It is a moft ufeful duredion to the greatefE 
part of writers and fpeakers, to guard againft in*- 
troducing every thing that they might fay, or being 
fo formal that they will fay fomething in the way* 
^ form in every one of their divifions* This ana* 
iyfis of a difcourfe is good for making the judgement 
xrlear ; but if it be appUed merely to make the in*^ 
mention copious, it will probably produce an unne* 
ceilary load. Some people will needs anfwer ob^ 
jedions on any fubjed, and frequently teach their 
hearers to make objeAions which they never would 
have thought of. 

(3.) Learn to keep clofe to a fubjed, and bring 
in nothing but what is truly of force to the point to 
be proved. I the rather mention this as a rule for 
the middle or body of a difcourfe, becaufe the moil 
are there apt to tranfgrefs it. In the introduction 
and the conclufion, every one but thofe who are 
perfeftly flupid keep their fubjeft direSly in their 
eye ; whereas in the body, when they are entered? 

Cca 
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upon argument and amplification, they are apt to 
be led aftray, and either to fall into what may be 
called abfolute digreffions, or at lead to lengthen 
fome parts more than true proportion requires. 

As to the conclufion or peroration, to this may be 
applied particularly all that was faid upon pathos, 
or railing the paflions^ to which I add the following 
fliort obfervations r ' 

u The conclufion fhould be by far the warmed 
and mod animated part of the difcouife. It is not, 
1 think, defirable to attempt to raife the paflions of 
an audience high, till towards the cfofe of a dif- 
courfc, becaufe, if it be begun fooner, there is an 
evident hazard of not being able to preferve them 
in the fame pitch till the end. 

J^. The concluiion ihoald coUeft into one point 
of view, by fome well-chofen exprefQoiis, the force 
of what has gone before ; and the greated fkill in 
the fpeakef is ihown by concentrating the whole 
in this manner. Before the illudration it could not 
-be faid fo briefly ; but by the help of what went 
before, it may be recalled to memory in leCs room. 

3, Towards the conclufion thefentences fliould be 
dudied, the tone of voice higher, and the pronuncia* 
tion more rapid than towards the beginning. 

4. Laftly, great care fliould be taken in moral 
diicourfes to have no far-fetched inferences* 
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LECTURE XVI. 

I AM now to conclude the difcourfes upon th3 
fubjed bj aq inquiry int(K.the general principles 
of taile and criticijGai, . In the former difcourfes, we 
have kept clofe to the arts of writing and fpeaking^ 
and have attempted to defcribe the various kinds of 
compoiitiony their chara&ers> diftinftions, beauties, 
blemilhesy the means of attaining ikill in them, and 
the ufejs to which they ihould be applied* But is h 
not proper to coniider the alliance, if there be any 
fucby between this and other arts ? This willferve 
greatly to improve and perfeft our judgement and 
tafte. It was very early obferved, that ther^ was a 
relation between the different arts, and fome com- 
mon principles that determiixe their excellence. 
Cicero mentions this in the introdu&ioi» of his ora^ . 
tion for Arcbias the poet. £umm omnes artes qua 
ad bumwtltatem. pertimntf habent quoddam communn 
vincubtm, et quasi cognatiom quadam ifUet se contu 
nentur* 

' The& arts, which, Cioero fays, ad humanitatem 
ptriinentt are called by the moderns the fine arts* 
This is to diftinguiih t)aem from thofe commonly 
caUed.the mechanic arts, i:naking the utenfils and 
conveniences of common life. And yet even thefe 
may be included, as tafte and elegance, or the want 
of it may plainly be difcemed in every produAioa 
of human ikill. However, thofe called the^ fine arts 
are the following : Poetry, oratory, mufic, paintv 
ing, fculpture^ architedturek It muft be allowed^ 
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that though thefe arts have fomc common princi- 
ples of excellence, there are fome perfons who have 
a flrong inclination after, and even a capacity of 
performing in fome of them, and not in others. 
There are good orators who are no muficians, or ^ 
perhaps who have very little tafte for the beauties 
of architedure. Yet commonly complete critics, 
and thofe who have a well-formed tafte, are able to 
perceive the beauty of the whole, and the relation of 
one to another. It is remarkable, that the expref- 
fibns in compofition are frequently borrowed from 
one art, and applied to another. We fay, a fmooth, 
poliihed ftyle, as well as a polifhed furface ; and 
we fay, a building is fweet or elegant, as well as aa 
oration. We fay, the notes in muiic are bold and 
fwelling, or warm and animated. 

One of our modem authors on eloquence, ha» 
thought fit to take exception at the ufe of the wotd 
taste, as being of late invention^ and as implying 
nothing but what is c»rried in judgement and genius. 
But I appF^end that the application of it,, ibough 
it ihould be admitted to be modem, is per&^ly 
juft; It came to us frof6 the French. The hongout 
among them was appKed firft to elaffie ei^gancej^ 
and from tkence to all the other ai^s. And as a 
iFenfe of the beauty of the afts is certainfy a thing 
often (tiftin£l from judgement, as well as from erudi- 
tlon, the term feems not only to be allowable, but 
well ehofen. We find perfons who can realbn very 
ftrongly upon noany fubjefts, who yet are incapable 
of elegance in compo&tion, and iadead' of receiving « 
much delight from the other fine acts. Nay, vm 
fiad perfons of uncoiQixkOB acuteaefs in iuathematic& 
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and natural philofophy, who yet are incapaWe of 
attaining to a fine tafte. 

• It has been fometinies faid, that^ tafte is arbitrary. 
Some will have it, that there is no fuch thing as a 
ftaindard of tafte, or any method of improving it* 
It is a kind of common proverb with many, that 
there is no difputing about tafte : that it is of thii 
intelleftual as of ndtural tafte ; according as the pa- 
iate or orgaais are differently formed, what gives an 
agreeable relifti to one, gives a d if agree able one to 
•another. They fay that the modes of tafte are 
'tempwary and variable — ttiat dilFerent nations, elim- 
inates, governifeents, and ages, have different ways 
'^tf fpeaking and writing, and a differefit tarn in all 
the arts-^tbat chanee, or particulair perfons, will be 
.able to give a turn to the mode in all thefe. Evea ' 
fo great a man as Dr Warbiirton has embraced this 
'felitiment, and tothofe who attack the fcriptures as 
•not being a complete model of elo^enceheanfwer^, 

• there is no fixedftandard of eloquence ; that eloquence 
is one thing in -Arabia, another in Greece, and 
another in England. For this reafon he condemns 

• thofe who, affer the example of Mr Blackwall, in 
his Sacred ClajQ[k$, vindicate the fcriptures. from 
objeftions of this kind, or produce inftanees of their 
fubtimily and beauty. But though I have ftiown 
you in fome of the fornaer difcourfes, that the ftyfe 

• and manner in vogue will receive fbme tindlur^y . 
and be liable to fome variation, from all the par- 

/ ^ulars mentioned ; yet there is certainly a real 
t^auty or deformity in nature^ independent of theije 
partial^changes, which, when properly explained, 
Itad examples of it e^dbubitedi wiU pbtaia more ucdU 
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verfal aj^robationt aad retain it lofiger than the 
others. The poetry and oratory of the ancients^ and 
^heir painting and ftatuary, are inftances and proofs 
pf this. It may alfo appear from what I mention* 
^ to you formerly, that thofe compo&tions which 
have moft Bmplicity, and foch excellencies as are 
moft folid, with feweft of the cafual ornaments of 
fafliion, and the peculiarities of their own age, will 
pleafe, when their contemporaries are loft in ob- 
livion. The {ame thing holds with pieces of fumi- 
lore that are elegant but plain. Such have the 
beauties of nature, which belong to every age. Beit 
to ihow this more fully, even the remarks upon 
natural tafte are not true ii^ fucb a fenfe as to 
weaken what- has been faid. For though it is oet^ 
tain, that perfons ufed to the coarfeft kind of food, 
rwhich they have often eaten with rdiih, may ihow 
at firft an averfion to the delicacies of cookery, yet 
.after a perfon has been a little accuftomed to that 
Ji^ind of preparation of viAuals in which regard is 
had to the mixtures that are moft proper to gratify 
the palate, he will not eafily return to his flovenly 
;prpvifion. But though there were lefs in this re<-^ 
fliark, it feems ^ain, that there is a tafte in the fine, 
•arts, and a real foundation for it in nature. 

But fuppofing that there is a foundation in nature 
for tafte and criticifm, there is another queftion that 
,arifes, viz. Can we tell what it is ? Can we reach 
.the original principles which govern this matter? 
;Can we ^fay, not only that fuch and fuch things 
rpleafe us, but why they do fo ? Can we go ^ay 
,further than we have alisady done, as to Gompo&-' 
•&m ? . Somehaycxefiifed that we^can wi^ certalntgf ' 
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reach the fource of this fubjed. When the caufc 
is aiked, why one perfon, one thijig, or one com- 
poiiiiony is. more excellent than another, they fay it 
is an immediate and fimple perception, a je ne scats 
quoiy as the French fay ^ which pjirafe fcems to have 
taken its rife from the circumllance which often 
occurs, that in a houfe, a garden, a flatue or paint-» 
ing, or even in a perfon's countenance ind carriage, 
you perceive fomething agreeable upon the whole, 
and yet cannot fuddenly tell wherein it lies, the parti 
are not better proportio^ied perhaps, nor the features 
better formed, than in another, and yet there is 
fomething in the compofition of the whole that give» 
the moft cxquifite deUght. 

Others, however, and the far greateft number, 
huve thought it proper to go a great deal' further, 
and to inquire into human nature, its perceptions 
and powers,, and endeavour to trace out the princi« 
pies of tafte, which apply in general to all the fine 
arts, or in greater or lefs proportion to each of 
tliem,.for fome apply more to one than to others^ 
As for example, if the fenfe of harmony is an origi- 
pal perception^ i| applies chiefly to mufic, and re^ 
naotely to the pronunciation of an osator, and ftiH 
more remotely to the compofition of an orator* 
Thefe powers or perceptions in human nature have 
been generally called the powers of imagination* 
Mr Hutchinfon calls them reflex fenfes, finer inter- 
nal fenfations ; and upon examination we ihall find^ 
.that, befide^ the internal fenfes, there* are certain 
liner perceptions, which we are capable of^ which 
103^ be laid to take thqir rife from outward objeASf 
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and to fuppofe the external fenfationy but jet to be 
additions to, and truly diftin£l from it. As for ex- 
ample, I fee a beautiful perfon. My eye immediate- 
ly perceives colour, aod fhape varioufly difpofed; 
but I have further a fenfe of beauty in the whole. 
L hear the found of mufical inflruments ; my ear re- 
ceives the noife 5 every body's ear who is not deaf 
does the fame. If I have a fenfe of harmony, I 
take a pleafure in the compofition of the founds. 
The way to examine the principles of tafte, is to 
coniider which of thefe perceptions arc fimple, im* 
mediate, and original ; which of them are depend* 
ent upon others ; and how they may be combined 
and compounded^ and afibrd delight by fuch com* 
portion. 

. This ia an extenfive fubje&y and it is difficult to 
treat it concifely, and yet plainly ; and indeed, after 
all the pains I can take, there will be reafen to ap- 
prdiend fome obfcnrity wiU remain to perfons not 
tifed to fuch kind of difqui£tions. The way I fball 
lake is, to ilate to you' critically or hiftorically the 
way in which this matter hath been treated by fome 
of the moil celebrated writers* The Speftator, 
ivritten by Mr Addlfon, on the Pleafures of the Ima- 
gination, reduces the fources of delight or appro- 
bation to three great claffes, novelty, greatnefs, and 
beauty. He fays, that fuch is our deiire after no- 
velty, that all things that were before unknown, 
are from this circumftance recomn[)ended to us, and 
that we receive a delight in the difcovery and con- 
templation of what we never faw before, except 
Sach obje^s as are painful to the^ organs of Sg&t $ 



that children run from one play-thing to another^ 
not becaufe it is better^ but new ; that it is the fame 
cafe with men;. and that authors in particular are a^ 
great pains to have fomething new and ftriking inr 
their manner, which is the more difficult to be at^ 
tainedthat they muft make ufe of known wordSf 
and that their ideas too muft be fuch as are eafilyr 
intelligible. There is fomething.^ here that would 
require a good deal of explication. I do not think. 
that any objeA is, properly fpeaking, painful to the 
organs of fight, except too much light ; but we da 
not confider this as a fault in the objedl, but feel it 
as a weaknefs in ourfelves. And further, if thero 
be fuch a thing as beauty, one would think, that if 
beauty be agreeable, it muft have a contrary, which 
is uglinefs, and that muft be difagreeable. As to 
greatnefs, this has been always confidered as % 
ibuice of admiration. The moft ancient critic^ 
obferve, that we do not admire a fmall riyulet, but 
we admire the Danube, the Nile, the ocean. This ( 
will afterwards confider. As to beauty, it has been 
confidered as of all other things moft inconceiv- 
able, and therefore made.a firft and inmiediate per- 
t^ption.' 

Others have taken beauty and grace as the ge- 
neral terms, including every thing that pleafes us* 
Thus we fay,^ a beautiful poem, ftatue, landfcape* 
Thus alfo we fay, a fublime and beautiful fentiment* 
Thus they h?ive taken in under it, novelty and great*- 
nefs, and ^vexj other agreeable quality. Many 
eminent critics have aSed in this manner, particu^ 
larly the ancients. Lojpiginus, on the SubUme^.in^ 
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troduces feveral things which do not belong to it, 
as diftinguiflied from beauty. Taking beauty as 
the general objed of approbation or fource of de- 
light, and as applicable to all the fine arts, it has 
been varioufly analyfed. 

A French writer, Gronfaz, Traite de Beau, ana- 
lyfes beauty under the following principles : Varie- 
ty, unity, regularity, order, proportioir. Variety 
is the firft. This feems tq be related to, or perhaps 
in fome refpefts the fame with novelty, which was 
formerly mentioned. It is certain, that a dead uni- 
formity cannot produce beauty in any fort of per- 
formance, poem, oration, ftatiie, pifture, building. 
Unity is, as it were, the bound and reftraint of 
variety. Things muft beconnefted as well as va- 
rious; and if they are conneded, the variety is no- 
thing but confuiion. Regularity is the fimilarity 
of the correfpondent parts ; order is the cafy grada- 
tion from one to another ; 'and proportion is the 
fuitablenefs of each part to the whole, and to every 
other part. I think it cannot be denied, that all 
thefe have their influence in producing beauty. 

One of the moil celebrated pieces upon this fub- 
jeft, is the famous painter Hogarth's Analyfis of 
Beauty. He firft produced his fyftem in a fort of 
enigma, drawing one- curved lint, with the title of 
the line of beauty, and another with a double w;ave, 
which he called the line of grace. He afterwards 
publifhed his Analyfis of Beauty, which he refolves 
into the following principles :^,Fitnefs, variety, uni- 
farmity, finiplicity, intricacy, and quantity. The 
firft principle is fitnefsj under which he ihows, that 
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1^ always conceive of a thing as intended for fome 
vtfe, and therefore there muft be a correfpondence 
cor fuitablenefs to the ufe, otherwife, whatever be its 
appearance, we fejeft it as not beautiful. He in- 
llances failorsy who^ whenever there is a (hip that 
fails weU, they call her a beauty-. The fame thing 
win apply perfeftly to aril kinds of writing : for 
whatever fine fentiments and noble expreffion be in 
any compcfitiony if they are notfuitedto the fcafon 
and fiibjeft, we fay with Horace, Sed nnnc non erat 
his hcus. Variety and uniformity muft be com- 
pounded together-; and as he has made no mention 
ef order and proportion, it is to be fuppofed, that by 
variety he meant that which change* in a gradual' 
and infenfible manner; for variety without order is* 
undiftinguiihable, and a heap of confofion. Sim* 
plicity means Aat which is eafy, and which the eycr 
travels over and examine!; without difficulty ; and' 
intricacy is that which requires fome exefcife ahd 
attention to follow it ; thefe two nxuft Emit oneJ 
another. In rcpreffenting beauty as a vifible figure, 
he obferves, that a ftraight line has the leaft beau-* 
ty ; that which has a wave or eafy declinsftion one' 
way begins to be beautiful ; that which has a 
double wave has ftitt greater grace. Ilhe truth is, 
tf thefe two things do not deftroy the one the other, 
fimplicity and intricacy improve and beautify on<5 
another. Mr Hogarth obfcrves^ that ringlets of 
hair waving in the wind have been an expreffion of 
grace and elegance in every age, nation, and lan;» 
guage ; which is juft a contrafted wave, firft, that. 
VoL.VIt Dd 
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of the curls, 'and this again rendered a little more 
intricate hj the motion of the breeze. If one would 
have a view of this principle as exhibited in a fingle . 
kind, let him look at the flourifhes with which the 
mailers of the pen adorn their pieces, and he will 
fee, that if they are eafy and gradual in their 
flexions, and jufl as intricate as the eye can follow 
Tiidthout eonfiifion, any thing lefs than that is lefs 
beautiful, and any thing more deftroys the beauty 
by diforder. I might fhow you how this principle 
aj)plies to all the art, but fhall only menUon com- 
pofition, where the fimplicity muft be combined 
with refinement, and when the combination is juft^ 
there refults the moil perfeS elegance. Mr Ho- 
garth adds quantity ; that a thing having the other 
qualities, pleafes in proportion as it is great ; as we 
fay, a magnificent building, where the proportions 
are truly obferved, but every part is large. 

I have! only to obferve, that Mr Hogarth has very 
well illuftrated the principles of beau^ ; b\Lt at the 
fame time he feems to have introduced two, which 
belong to ether fources of delight, viz. fitnefs and 
quantity, as will be ihown afterwards. 

It is to be obferved, that in the enumeration of 
the principles of beauty, there are to be found in 
fome authors things not o^ly different, but oppoiite. 
A French author, not many years ago, to the prin- 
ciples mentioned by others, adds ftrength, which 
he iUuflrates in this manner : He confiders it as a 
principle of grace and beauty in motion, and fays 
that every thing that we do with great difficulty, 
i^nd that feems to require pur utmoft effort, is feen 
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tath uneafinefs) and not with pleafure. For thi» 
reafon, he fays the motions of young people in ge« 
neral are more graceful than thofe of old ; and agree*^ 
ably to this we join the word ease to gracefulnefs as 
explicatory— a graceful, eafy carriage. With this 
explication it fee'ms abundantly proper to admit the 
remark. On the other hand, there are fome who 
have made comparative weaknefs a principle of 
beauty, and fay, that the more light and flender any 
thing is, unlefs it be remarkably weak, it is the 
more beautiful, and that things remarkably flrong 
rather belong to another clafs. Thus we fay, a 
fine, tender, delicate Ihape — and, on the contrary^ 
5«re fay, a ftrong, coarfe, robuft make-^-a ftrong^ 
pioarfe, mafcuUne woman. Perhaps we may recon- 
cile thefe two, and fay, they are both principles, be<* 
caufe there ihould be juft as much of each as is fuit- 
able to the thing in queflion, that a perfon may 
have either too ftrong or too weak a frame, for be- 
ing efteemed beautiful— that a pillar or dome may 
be too delicate to be durable, or too flrong and 
bulky to be elegant. 

Again : Many writers, as you have fecn, make 
greatnefs a principle of beauty^ yet there are others 
who make littlenefs one of the conflituents of beau* 
ty. Thofe who do fo tell us, that litt/e is a temx 
of endearment, in every nation and language yet 
known 5 that it is the language of -the ^vulgar, and 
therefore the undefigned expreflion of nature. 
They inflance the diminutive appellations which 
are always ufed in fondling •,— ^/f/w/z/j, filiola^ have 
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more nSeSk-ion, tiban ^^Efiivj and jd&ar-p— mj dear littk 
creattire — it is a prettj little thing. To enosaerate 
■thefediiterent appearances, fome, parti<ml«rl}rfiacke 
on the Sublime, affirms^ that the ideas of fubHvutj 
and beauty are ideas of a clafs radicallj diffbrest $ 
that the firft, fublimitj/ ultimately arifes from the 
paffion of terror, and the other from that of love 
and delight ; he, with a good deal of ing^ioMy^ re- 
folves all the fources of the fublime-into what is 
either terrible, or allied to this pai&on, ie:a(citing it 
either immediately in fome degree, or by affocia- 
tion. It is however uncertain, whether we fikoold 
reduce what we receive fo much delight from, to a 
paffion, which in itfelf, or in its purity, fo to fpeak, 
is painful. This objeftion he endeavours to r^move^ 
by {hewing that the exeroife of all our paffions ifia 
moderate degree, is a fource of pleafiire^ but per^ 
haps we may diilinguifh the ideas of fubKme and 
beautiful, without having recourfe todie paffion of 
terror at all, by faying, that there is an afie^ioa 
iuited to the grcatnefs of obje^s, without oonfider« 
ing them as terrible, and that is, veneration : nay, 
perhaps we m^y go a little further, and fay, that 
ireneratioa is the affeftion truly correfpondent to 
greatnefs, in innocent creatures, which becomes terror 
in the guilty. I cannot go through the particulars 
of Burke's theory. He feems rightly to devide the 
ideas of fublime and beautiful ; by the union of which^ 
foitne have made one thing, others dire£Uy its con- 
trary, to belong to beauty. One thing remarkable 
in Burke's Eflay is, that he denies proportion to be 
any of tlae caufes of beauty, which yet almoft every 
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ether -writer has enumerated dmong them ; and 
what he fays of the infinitely various proportipn in 
plants and animals, feems to be much in fupport of 
his opinion : yet in works of art, proportion feems 
e£ much moment ; and it is difficult to fay to what 
fource to refer it. I view a building, and if the parts 
are not in a regular proportion, it offends my eye, 
even though I could fuppofe that the difproportion 
was voluntary, in order to obtain fome great con- 
venience, 

I fliould be incliiied to think, that there are a con- 
£derable number of fimple principles, or internal 
fenfations, that contribute each its part in forming 
our tafte, andare capable of being varioufty combin-^ 
ed, and by this combination are apt to be confounded 
one with another. One of the moil diftind and com- 
plete enumerations, we have in Gerard's Effay on 
Tafte, and is as follows : A fenfe of novelty, fublimity, 
beauty, imitation, harmony, ridicule, and virtue. I 
cannot go through all thefe in order, but ihall make 
a 'few remarks, and fliow where the divifion is jufE 
or defeftive. His diftinguifhing all thefe from one 
another, is certainly juft j but there are fome things 
that he introduces under wrong heads ; fitnefs, for 
example, he introduces under the head of beauty; 
and this feems rather a fource of approbation dif- 
tiaSt in itfelf ; as alfo proportion, if that is not in- 
cluded in fitnefs. Perhaps a more complete enume- 
ration than any of them, may be given thus : Novel- 
ty , fublimity, beauty, proportion, imitation, harmony, 
ridicule^ utility, and virtue. 

Dda 
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W^ fhall now proceed to tbo£e we have aot fpo^ 
kea of before ; izaitation certainly ghres great pka<« 
fare to die inind^ and lliat of itfelf^ even iodepefident 
of the objefi imitated. Aa exceedmglj weU imita-* 
ted refemblaoce of any ohjed^ of that which is in-« 
different or even difagreeahle in itfelf^ gives tho^ 
higheft plea&re^ either from the aft c£ compjarifost^ 
as fomje fay, or from its fufrgefting the idea of ikill 
and ingenuity in the imitatof • The arts of painting: 
and ftatuary derive their excellence frcun the 
perfeftion of imitation ; and it is even thou^ght that 
poetry and oratory may be confidered m the fame 
lighty only that ^ firfl imitates form, and pafiiona 
by the means of ferm, and the other imitates aftiona 
and afieftions by language, as the inftrament. 

Harmony is the naoft didinA and feparate of all 
the internal £enfes that have be^n noenUoned ; it ia* 
concerned only in found, and therefore n^uft be but 
renu>tely applicable to the writer and fpeaker. 
What is remarkable, that although harmony majF 
be faid to be of much importance in fpeaking, there 
are many exas^lesof the moft excellent fpeakers^ 
that yet have no mufical ear ait all, and I think the 
inftances of thofe who have a remaskaHy delieate 
mufical ear, and at the fame time are ^reeaUe 
fpeakersi are not niany. 

The fenfe of ridicule is not very ea^y e:|:plained^ 
but it is eafily widetAood when fpdcen o^ hecaufe 
it is univerfally felt. It di&rs in this from moil 
other of our conftitutional powers, that there is 
fcarcely any man who is not fenfibl^.of th^ nduni^ 
lous, or may be made^^a^ly fenfible of it 5 and yet 



the number af good performers in the art of ridlou- 
ling others, or in wit and humour^ is but very foiall.. 
The n>ultitude who caunot foUow fpeculative rea«t 
ibningy and s^re hard to be nioved bj eloquence, are 
^U ftruck with works of humour. Moft people 
s^re apt to think they can do fomething in the way 
Qf humour ; and yet we have many who render 
themfehres ridiculous by the attempt. 

As to a fenfe of virtue, by B:ientioning it, it is by 
QO meaiis from my joining w\ib thofe who would 
place moral approbation entirely on the fame foot* 
iDg with the internal feafes^ that are the foundati^m 
Qf tafte. Hutchi^fon and Shafteibury ineHne very 
mvych, thi& way ; or the contrary ,^ I think we are 
evidently fenfible that the morality of anions is » 
diilerent £p9cie$f^9J%d arifes horsL the fenfe of a law^ 
^i obligation of a fuperior natiire : yet I have 
mentioned it bese, hecaufe there is certainly \l rela* 
tioa, or connecting tie, between the fentiments of 
,^e. one kind a^d of the others The beiiuties of 
aature^ we are fenfible, ' are greatly heightened by 
adding to their delightful appearance, a refle^iion' 
on thei^ utility^ and the benevolent intention ot 
their author^ In perfons capskble of morality, as m 
human nature, we ooniider fine features and an ele. 
gant carriage^ as indications of. the moral difpofition 
or the . omental powers ; and as the whole of the 
fources of delight mentioned above may b« coa^ 
bined in a greater or leffier degree, as novelty, fub* 
Kmity, beauty, &c. fo tbQ governing principle 
which oi^ght to direft the application^ of the whole^ 
is what gives' them their highefl^ excellence; an^ 
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indeed only is their true perfeftion. The gratifica- 
tion even of our internal fenfes is highly improved^ 
when united with tafte and elegance ; as the moft 
delicious food, when ferved up with neatnefs and 
order, accompained with politenefs of manners, and 
, feafoned with fprightly converfation. In the fame 
manner, the fine arts themfelves acquire a double 
beauty and higher reliih, when they are infepara-r 
bly connefted with, and made fubfervient to purity 
of manners. An admirable poem, or an eloquent 
difcourfe, or a fine picture, would be ftUl more ex- 
cellent, if the fubjeft of them were intercfting and 
valuable; and when any of them are perverted to 
impious or wicked purpofes, thqr are juft objeft* 
of deteftation. 

After having thus attempted the analyfis of the 
principles of tafte and elegance, I would obferve, 
that as nature feems to delight in producing many 
great and different efFeds from fimple caufes, per- 
haps we may find an ultimate principle that governs 
all thefe. A French author has written a treatife 
called the Theory of Agreeable Senfations, in which, 
he fays, that the great principle is, whatever ex- 
qrcifes our faculties, without fatiguing them, givea 
pleafure ; and that this principle may be applied to 
our bodily form, and to the conftitution of our mindy 
to obje6ls of external fenfation, to obje&s of tafte, 
and even to our moral condaft. It may no doubt 
be carried through the whole of criticifm ; and we 
may fay, this ftates the bounds between variety and 
uniformity, fimplicity and intricacy, order^ prqpor* 
tion, and harmony, . 
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Neither would it be difficult to fhow; that this 
principle may be applied to morality, and that an 
infinitely wife and gracious God had fo ordered 
matters, that the moderate cxercife of all our powers 
ihould produce at once virtue and happinefs^ and 
that the leaft tranfgreffion of the one muft prove of 
neccffity an injury to the other. 

You may fee from the preceding remarks, that 
the foundation is laid for tafte in our nature ; yet 
there is great room for improvement and cultiva- 
tion; — ^by inveftigating the grounds of approbation; 
by comparing one thing with another ; by ftudying 
the beft examples ; and by refle£lion and judgement, 
men may correft and refine their tafte upon the 
whole, or upon particular confined fubjefts. 

Carrying tafte to a finical nicety in any one 
branch, is a thing not only undefirable, but con- 
temptible ; the reafon of which may be eafily feen : 
when a perfon applies his attention fo much to a 
matter of no great moment, it occafions a neceffary 
neglefl: of other things of much greater value. 
After you pafs a certain point, attachment to a par^ 
ticular purfuit is ufelefs, and then it proceeds to ha 
hurtfp], and at laft contemptible. 
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